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INPRESSIONS OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN 
FRANCE, 


{From a private letter of a friend traveling in 
rope, Miss Isabel Louise Johnson, we cull the 
following extracts regarding French ways] 
The volgar idea among the shop folk is that every 
{ American is rich and as much as possible is to be 
ten out of euch person from the United States. 
i tra charges are made, either boldly or by finesse. 
Ch nge is not always returned honestly. Italian 
er (which ceased to be legally circulated weeks 
elore T left Paris) was craftily given in place of 
‘French or Belgian coin, and sometimes the shopman 
Wouldinsist that it was quite good. Lead money was 
kiven me in change, one day, by a polite vender of 
pretty articles. His shop was upon one of the fash- 
able streets of Paris. Different prices for bread 
was charged me in the same shop; and after buying 
Ale loaf at a neat baker's counter, induced by the 
Tempting loaves and the notice on the window En- 
h Spoken Here“ to enter the shop, the change 
Jor five francs was most carefully counted, I having 
Already Italian pieces in my purse. Soon after, I 
‘yes called from the dinner-table upon the inquiry 
of an old woman for me. She stated that I had 
mixed a franc of her money with mine. Perplexed, 
bd, but fearing to wrong her by a mistake of 
tite, she received the franc, leering hideously, and 
ished. [quietly realized that I had been robbed, 
woman's money never touched mine until she 
fen the silver piece from me. ‘There was an 
woman at the other end of the counter when the 
was handed me. Accustomed to French 
and noticing the money, which had to be 
in another room, she took advantage of my 
tely counting the small silver and followed 
pension. My attire being different from 
s easily described and the suddenness of 
arance at a time when my mind was filled 
thoughts than those of bread, led me to 


and arms in alcohol 
by its use) because 
a new hold upon my 
` loyal soul had 
jout a holiday, 
told me. She 


' | going to Paris, a visit was paid her. The little room 


who made the 
The military sights of 
which give a wide awake air to a city which would 
The Senate alt in 

& theatre under 
After the election 
of Casimer Perier, I several times viewed ita inter- 


funny stories were told me in slow French. If I | former grand stables of the Louls 


did not at once grasp the meaning, she repeated great fame of Versailles. 


more slowly and we often had a good laugh together. 


After I was settled in Versailles and was equal to | otherwise seem grandly sleepy, 


the chamber which was bullt for 


at the top of a high house was very tidy and this | Madame Pompadour's direction. 
middle-aged woman with her patient, bright, kindly 
face was In the midst of dolls and their Unery, for she 
was also a dolls’ dressmaker. With pride she showed 
the dresses, assuring me they were the simplest 
she made. That day she had no fine ones. Duty to 
her was not in going to church, although a Catholic. 


ior. There is so much connected with the past and 
the present that it was only at the lust visit, when 
aut the interest of the 
guide, that Victor Hugo’s seat was pointed out, and 


my nurse evidently drew 
the grated boxes almost in the ceiling from which 
the king's frionds who were not in fine attire might 
in the days of the great Louis witness the perform- 


She had no time to go, for she was always working, 
and church-going was for the rich and those who 


ances below them, 


did not strive successfully to lead an honest life. Molicre acted his own plays up- 
She did much for me physically and mentally, for | on the stage, His room is used as a cloak room for the 
Senators. Little wardrobes are labeled with the 
names of those who take active parts in the making 


The mayor of Versailles at the 


she renewed a trust which was weakened by my 
Polite Parisiennes! Bah! Sel- 
A woman told me she 


Paris experiences. 
dom did I encounter them, 
would tell me the way if I would pay ber, after I had 
politely asked to be directed to a place. Men on top 
of "busses would not stir, although two friends had 
They smoked 


of French laws. 


clase of the schoo! year In August gives prizes to the 


school children. A Swiss couple conducted Hotel de 


lan Terrasse (where | passed more than three weeks). 
Both 
the little 
girl a second prize for geography and a first prize 


to be separated by their indifference. They bad a little son and u little daughter. 
Occasionally an accomodating 
It was a meeting which 


Everything is done for 


in women’s faces, carried off prizes, The boy first prize, 
person was encountered, 
made a lasting impression. 


the comfort of the men. Women attend thelr demands 


for excellence of conduct. They were books, One ol 


the lad's was a “Life of Cornelius Vanderbilt“ with 


French illustrations. 


before they answer the needs of their own selves, It seemed queer to see Van- 
This is a demoralizing feature to an American 
woman. Men are assertive and vain, 
viction that nations with standing armies will always 
as a nation be in the rear of progress, Vain men, 
admiring, submissive or seductive women will be 
the general result. They have their conquests in 


derbllt's picture in French costumes, and American 
scenes depicted by French landscapes and marine or 
well bound and 


It is my con- 


river The books were 
printed on fine, heavy paper. 
My French friends tells me that in the provinces the 


folks are ever ready to get extra prices for thelr 
love and war. They support that horrible but true | wares. Three grades of bread are sold throughout 
adage, All is fair in love and in war.” A degrad-| France. There isa bread tax, a candle tax, and a 
ing truth! ‘The love of the wsthetic is everywhere | Wine and beer tax. For every loaf of bread bought 
prominent in Paris, but the attempt to beautify is | the buyer pays atleast a sou tax which goes to the 
not always a success. Women with painted faces, | vernment, U bad to paya tax of thirteen sous on 
powdered plentifully, showing the art of attempted | à pint of alcohol carried from Versailles to Paris. At 
embellishment, are numberless. Effect, effect and | another station in Paris I had the money refunded 
superficial living, think the thoughtful. The gaiety, because I was leaving for Geneva. Paris Is a fascin- 
the little pleasures which pass the time make those ating city with opportunities for various develop- 
carrying about the burdens of their own or other's ments, but the people I do not trust, especially do I 
lives long for the power to freely be pleased with a | note the lack of courtesy often amounting to rude- 
rattle. ness shown by French men to ladies traveling alone. 
Monday is the day for closing the museums and French women of respectability do not wear flowers 
places wherein great sights may be seen. Sunday in the streets, and American women lay themselves 
the people may enjoy all. Most of the little shops open to insult when they wear them. Ihave seen a 
are open a part of the day and some for the whole | demurely conducted person with a pretty face spoken 
day. It would not be fair to omit to mention the | by an impudent young tradesman who put his lips 
Bon Marché as a shop where ono may find beautiful | quite close to her pink cheeks which grew adeeper 
things and be politely attended by an English speak- | ‘ut after the insult. 
ing clerk. ‘That surely is the place to buy embroid- 
ered handkerchiefs. Itis a reliable shop as is the 
more expensive Louvre and the less fascinating Au By M. L. HOLBROOK. 
Printemps. I think the Bon Marché is oonductedon | Tue world has come to its present state in part 
the cooperative plan. It may be the reason why one | through the association of men to accomplish what 
is shown so much attention there. they were not able to do individually. This has 
In Versailles many regret the days of the last Em- | been one of the forces which evolution has selected, 


views. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON CO-OPERATION. 


and bread so the | man can do for himself better than with the ald of 
t Perhaps itis | another, it is better for him to do alone. When 
hich lurks | something is to be attempted which requires more 

tai | than a one man power, it requires co-operation with 
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Noy, 8, | N 


Others, Homer gives u perfect illustration of the | petent managers, who when they see a dividend in | you want. I then held a slate under the 
virtue of association in the Iliad. When Grecian | sight will not take it for themselves, or those who the manner I have already described: In one 
leaders in despair over the results of the war against | will labor for the general interest as faithfully as for | ute raps Indicated that it was ready, I took it 


Hector and the Trojans as a last resort decided to | their own. and saw upon its upper surface a rosebud Appare 

send a spy into the camp of the enemy and selected Coéperation in America has made slow progress | drawn in outline with a slate pencil, with the 

Diomes for this purpose, be addressed them thus: and this is perhaps well. We have not been ready | colored n bright red and under the flower was wip 
for it. But this state of things cannot last much | ten “Lovingly, B——, daughter.” The name 


“Hector, my resolute spirit urges me 

To explore the Trojan camp, that be's so near; 
Yet, were another warrior by my side, 

I should go forthwith and for surer hope, 


longer. What is needed now is some great organ- | spelled iu full. On the slate hung to the handele, 
izer willing to devote his energies to establish it on | an abbreviated form of the name was signed, such m 
afirm basis. I say great organizer, for the subject | I had used in my written question. 


And greater were my daring, for when two is so important 3 ordinary untrained minds are In no part of this phenomenon was there any 
die adventac® one: perceives not egnat to it. ; They can help but not lend. At | chance for fraud to come in, unless we resort to the 
Before the other how they ought to act; least this is my opinion. forced explanation that the girl hypnotized me sa 
While one alone, however prompt, resolves In conclusion I will say it is to coöperation | that I did not see what I thought I saw. Tam oq 
More tardily and with a weaker will.” and not to socialism that we are to look for help | certain, however, that the messages writes 


in our present state. Codperation is in a line with | bythe psychic force and intelligence actually 
progress, with evolution, socialism is degeneration, | came from the spirits of the dead friends to whom] 
decay. It will lead into the morass rather than to | addressed my questions. It is possible that thy 
the mountain of light and life. “controls” of the medium wrote them all and signed 

~ to them the names I had first written on the sps o, 


Those who are familiar with the wonderful story 
will remember that Hector was chosen to accompany 
Diomes on account of bis valor and the two went 
forth calmly and bravely in the darkness of-night and 
performed heroic action. 


Ik ours to me that the absence from the 

; E WRITI Papen 

Hector on 12 5 steel aN at the ane 1 . Was SLAT RITING PHENOMENA. ordinary slate written messages of any positive orl. 
sending a spy into the Grecian camp. Dolon offered YV. dence of spirit identity, such as personal recollec 


to go and hoping to reap large reward went alone. In Chicago a few weeks ago I witnessed independ- | tions or references to friends not named by the site 
When he met Diomes and Hector, his spirit failed | ent slate writing of a very interesting character and | ters in their written questions, may be accounted for 
him and after giving away all the secrets of the Tro- under what I considered to be test conditions. There | in this way. ‘The “controls” alone are in possession | 
e. Ben A nthe ee was no one in the room but the medium, a young | of the medium and run the unseen machinery that 
comrade to encourage and help him, the result might | woman to whom I was an entire stranger, and myself. | makes the w riting. They desire to give satisfaction 
twee seen e I was not in the slightest degree mesmerized, but | to the sitters, but they know little if anything more 
more graphic illustration of the benefits of associa- | was wide-awake and keenly observant. I wrote four | than the sitters divulge in the questions written on 
tion among men than this one. Homer puts into | questions on as many slips of paper addressed to as | the paper slips. ‘The fraud then, is on the otherside © 
Diomes mouth words which show shat he had a re- many friends in the other world. The medium went | of the line between the two worlds. It may be that 
markable knowledge of the workings of the human | out of the room while I was writing. I folded the | on rare occasions the spirits of the friends of the 
e efort Be Gasca geile slipsup securely mod kept my eye on them caretully, to sitters are able to communicate, and I may have 
2 ee dle progress: My be sure that she did not substitute nther slips for them | been the fortunate recipient of one of these direct” 
poelen Boned fondanteihave frequently 7 z and read them surreptitiously—a trick I have been | messages— the one signed by my daughter. 

, r y sent me act- | told is practiced by some mediums. I took a slate, 
poe es sad workings. One of the last received re- washed it and held it against the under side of the z 
lates to a coöperative town named Bolsover. It con- | taple with my hand extended flatso as to cover NOTES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 
a O ee L000 inhabitants and 260 houses ar- nearly all the surface, leaving the medium only the COMMUNICATED BY Dr, H. M. HUMPHREY. 


au tor the trana- frame to touch with her fingers. This I did because It was asked if it were possible that such messages 
d 5 ee AEA ch 5 stores, | | had heard that mediums place bits of slate pencil | as we had been receiving could be given throughan 
r at cost, or, if not 4 ae that under their finger nails and write on the lower side | unlettered medium, whereupon Worker“ wrote: | 
15 ron which: is k 5 of the slate so placed, while the sitter imagines that “J do assure you that it is in many ways vastly l 
s j practically the same. There 171 he upper side. Then L 
are no places where liquor can be purchased. F p more easy for us to produce startling pheromeni 
selected one of my questions and held it in my other through a slow and heavy brain. It is in such c b 
The society employs a physician to care for the | hand. An answer was written on the slate promptly impossible for the medium’s own brain to sugges 
sick at moderate cost, but, hetter still, it has a |ang signed by the name of the dead relative to | any idea before our own ideas have taken the upp * 
hygienic society for looking after the hygiene of the | whom I had addressed the question. 1 took another Ag The best medlü a fell a 
town so as to prevent, as far as possible, disease. | sate and another question, but to my surprise the | would bea simple, healthy, trusting peasant, whose : 
There are other societies which are ofa useful char- writing was signed by a strange name and said that | interest would be sufficient to allow us top h 
acter for mutual help in case of illness or want, à | the medium’s guides could not find the spirit ad- through him, instruction and lessons far above 
4 Cooperative club house and a school. dressed. capacity of production, and even understanding.“ 
The mines are the property of the company. Next I washed two slates, placed them together Something was said about spirits writing in a lan: 
0 Membership is limited to those who labor in them or | and held them on top of the table, the medium tak- guage unknown to the medium, anda poem in A 
pd to members of other coöperative societies, and one ing hold of the other ends. My third written ques- | was spoken of: 4 
imperative rule is that all members shall be abstain- | tion, addressed to à lady who was the wife of a dear 
ers from alcoholic drinks. This is practical prohi- | friend, was answered with a message to her husband 
“bition for business purposes, without it the enter- | for which I had asked. Now came an experiment 
prise would fail. that was new to me. In the others there had been 
ee be asked what are the objects of coōpera- | personal contact of the medium with the slate, which 
tion. They are as follows: I had always supposed essential to give the necessary 
1. To secure the peace of industry as opposed to | magnetic current for the operation. At the medi- 
e competition, in which struggle for the mas- | um's sugestion I took two slates, washed them care- 
hate, repugnance, resentment, strife, and dis- fully and hung them to the gas fixture. I was care- 
y are uppermost. It is believed if people can | ful not to take my eyes from them. I heard what 
m these time and health destroying senti- | appeared to bea scratching on them and in about 
ey may get opportunity to learn how to | two minutes took them down and found one of them 
covered with a message in reply to my fourth ques- = 
tion which I held in my hand. The address to me een enn ideas? 
was not, however, such as the person whose name] July 21st. —I had lon 
was signed would ever have used in life. It called | from my daughter, an 
me by my first name. It was such as the writer of | name “Armida,” and ¢ 
the third message would have employed. ‘here | the medium. 
seemed to be a confusion of personalities. Ire- | Late, and entirely 
marked that the signature was right and the message | others: 
iwelf very satisfactory but that there was nothing in | aes 0 
itto show th relationship of the writer to me or | ference; 


As for a poem in Arabic, it would not be the 
plest thing in the world for any of you to 
Arab spirit sufficiently for him to control yo 
it not be rather unnatural for you to expect a 

son, about whose country, and about whe 
about whose work you were ignorant, to c 
your simple call, and give time and pa 
ergy enough to control one of a compan 
erg sufficiently to reproduce a poem, 
knew a poem, by heart? And you 
is there about her to attract an 
any satisfaction or content or 


gy. 3. 1894 


rook produce another divine (being) which is be- 
and existence in itself, consequently another God 
Habe same essence is Impossible.“ — rue Christian 
Aton,“ (Foster's translation), pp. 43-44; No. 18. 
Sig God is being, he is also substance, for 
og, unless it is substance, isa figmentof the rea- 
go; for substance is subsistent being. And he who 
(substance is also form; for a substance, unless it 
Galorn, isutigment of the reason. Wherefore, 
h may be affirmed of God, but in the sense that 
Mitho only, the absolute, and the primal sub- 
en aud form. — T. C. R.—46; No. 20. 
3. „God is not only being in itself, but also exist- 
sein itself, because being without existence is 
Klog, equally so existence not from being; where- 
ons being given, the other must follow; in like 
miner, unless a substance is also a form, nothing 
ia be predicted of it; and then, because it is with- 
10 quality. it is in itself nothing. Being and its 
qisience are here spoken of, and not essence and its 
asistence, because a distinction must be made be- 
een boing and essence, and therefore between the 
gistence of being and the existence of essence, as 
een the prior and the posterior—and the prior 
Hmore universal than the posterior. To the Divine 
Polog (und its existence) infinity and eternity are 
mplicable; while in the divine essence and its exist- 
puce divine love and divine wisdom are applicable, 
id through these two, omnipotence and omnipres- 
WaT, O. R., 47; No. 21. 

„Moreover, he has revealed in the world that 
is the Lam, or being, and the absolute and only, 
bie iin itself is, and thus the first or beginning, 
hic his the origin of all things. 

lion that the natural man can rise above na- 
ite, thus above himself, and see such things as per- 
into God, yet nevertheless, as if from afar off, 


ee God is nigh to every man, for in his es-] Philosophy has given expression to the same | works of nature rather unguardedly. 


whe is in him. And for this reason he is nigh 
pth those who love him; and they love him, who live 
wording to his precepts and believe in him; they, 
it were, see him.“ — T. R. C., 48, No. 22. 
6. "The unity of God is written on the inmost of 
an's mind, inasmuch as it is the central ele- 
all that flows from God into the soul of man. 
fit that it has not yet descended from this into the 
iman understanding, is because the knowing neces- 
iy for man’s ascent to meet God has been wanting; 
derer One must prepare the way for God, that is, 
fist prepare himself for reception, and this is done 
dans ol knowledge. The knowledge that has 
nting to enable man to penetrate so far as to 
God is one, and that more than one Divine 
impossible and that everything in nature is 
n, is as follows: 1. There has been as yet no 


ttle of the existence in that world of a 
is pure love from Jehovah God who is 
k From fe fact that from that sun 


Wisd 4, OF the fact 
at world are spiritual 
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kept in contact with many trifling and many un- 
profitable things, and it has been a hard tight to 
withdraw from them.—'Worker.’” 


August 4th.—“I would be pleased to give you all 
messages from loved ones, but I cannot; first, be- 
cause, in certain cases your medium prevents; and 
second, because in others the connection is 80 
direct that to attempt a distinct messago would be 
fatal. Never mind, friends! Be assured that life 
and love rest beyond the grave; that life and love 
are eternal, and never die; that those who loved 
you, love you still, and more; that those who, on 
earth, had not enough of the love of those dear ones, 
will find here continued love, and many, many others 
to give thcir love. Be assured that over all watches 
Eternal Goodness; be assured that the destiny of 
man is to live eternally, and to pass all hindrances, 
and to be happy at last. In the name of Him, peace 
be with you.—‘Custodian,’ "—Light. 


in- 


THE ABSOLUTE. 
By M. C. C. Cavnrca. 
I. 

It is very gratifying to find in THE JOURNAL so 
clear a presentation of ‘life and its manifestations” 
as is to be found in the many papers which have re- 
cently appeared in its columns. It shows that, after 
all these years of scientific and spiritualistic specu- 
lation, the human mind is awakening to a perception 
of an absolute, not only in nature as “persistent 
force” and “energy,” but in man as the divine es- 


ing’ and its existence.“ The church has formu- 
lated the triune Absolute as Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit—making the one God—Triune Personal. 


thought, with as little success for intelligible in- 
sight. Science is lost in “the relativity of knowl- 
edge” and staggers in the ‘‘unknowable.” 


While the writers referred to do not give the full 
idea of the Absolute, they make an advance to the 
clearer views of Emanuel Swedenborg, who, in the 
judgment of the writer, is the only one who has met 
the difficulties in presenting the “knowable” side of 
God. I herewith present extracts from his writings 
which cover the main points at issue. The reader 
will find that Swedenborg gives that which reconciles 
and makes plain the whole problem. Prof. Wm. T. 
Harris, in his little work on the “Study of Philoso- 
phy,“ has given Swedenborg’s thought a masterly 
presentation—formulating itin his own peculiar way 
under the laws of philosophical thinking. He has 
done his work without probably ever reading 
Swedenborg’s writings. His own insights have en- 
abled him to reach the same general conclusions ou 
lines purely logical. Let the reader closely scan the 
following paragraphs and light will come to dispel 
darkness, 


1. “We shall treat of the Divine Being and of the 
divine essence. The two seem to be one and the 


and constitute his will | same thing; but being is more universal than es- 
the fact that Jehovah | sence; for essence implies beiog, and originates in 
ot only 18 spiritua | being. The boing of God, or the Divine Being, can- 


be described, because it transcends all human 
fi not what is uncreated and infinite, 


ing, which is the origi of all 


Which can redelve only what is created [ur affairs.— 
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4. The Divine Being and existence in itself | tarded and am still, On earth 1 was involuntarily | selfishness, and in the thought of others, found hap- 


piness; who in others’ joy tound the pleasure so long 
and passionately sought for, and acquired at last 
without the seeking.” 

Your name? 

“Armida of the sun-lit prairies. I have lain on 
the earth, in that thick grass, and watched every 
work of nature, from the springing into life of the 
germ, to the marvellous birth and life of the insect 
and the worm, and in all this I perceived, later, the 
hand of a personal Creator; and in this strengthened 
perception, become clear and fixed, I now live. Oh! 
watch and study and perceive all the traces of His 
intervention and direction. ‘Armida.’” 


We asked to be told something of her earth-life: 


“I did not know you. I lived in the west of your 
homeland. I am not a well-educated person, but I 
think. You who think that you know and love the 
beautiful, Inanimate works of Him, baye you ever 
spent days and nights alone, in the solitude, and, 
alone, watched, night after night, the vaulted arch 
of heaven? Have you learned to watch in the rust- 
ling leaves, in the shadows of approaching night, in 
the foam of mountain cataracts, for a trace, and for 
a voice and message [rom Him, in the coming of one 
of His spirit messengers? Until you have learned 
in all His works, to be ready, on the moment, to per- 
ceive the voice of His messengers, you have not 
known the true beauty of nature. ‘Armida,’ who 
tulked with the spirits of the woods and the foot 
hills. I was by one parent an Indian; I was a Choc- 
taw Indian, but I was brought east in my girlhood.” 


The question was asked whether God intervened 


It is owing to this sence—love and wisdom,” and above all” as ube- in the affairs of men, when came the following from 


«“Worker:” 

uI would say that this young woman used, before 
a critical audience, the word ‘intervention’ in the 
I do not con- 
sider that, in the works of nature, God does inter- 
fere with the eternal movement and design and the 
stupendous regularity of their organization and 
working; but, in the works of man, where the soul 
of man, his free will, and his designs come into ques- 
tion, I do consider that God intervenes often, and 
with more or less directness. Take, as example, 
the innumerable cases of direct answer to prayer, to 
which, perhaps, each of you can bear witness, where 
the hearts of men have been turned and changed, 
without apparent reason or cause. Take the many 
miraculous cures, the thousand escapes from danger 
and disaster, the warnings, the advice, the sight; in 
all these comes the intervention of God. — Worker.“ 


Why are certain people saved from, and others al- 
lowed to succumb to, disaster? 

“Old-fashioned faith, enough to remove mountains, 
has a good deal still to do with the question; but, 
then, God only intervenes when, in His great wis- 
dom, He sees fit, and it is always intervention, not 
the rule. Do not fancy that I believe the Almighty, 
the abstract of all good and mercy, does personally 
interfere often with the law of events which follow 
causes, Dut through the immense aid of His myriads 
of helpers, to all of whom is entrusted more or less 
power, comes constant help and intervention. [am 
not saying what I believe and think, because I know 
in how far I can help and guide and intervene in 
‘Worker.'” 
In what way can one make himself most useful in 


re not the Divine Being. The Divine Being | this life? 


At seems to me that the question is so simple that 


Í all things in order that they | you are yourself very well able to answer it. He 
ar the Divino who best learns to serve his fologia, whether ia 
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POWERS AND CAPACITIES OF THE MIND.* 


There are facts which go to show that the ordinary 
self—the self to which belong the consclous will and 


conscious memory, the self which we are accustomed 
6. “This absolute, which is the divine being, is to regard as the totality of the individual mind, is not 


not in place, but present in and with those who are | our complete mental being. Below the surface of 
in place, according to their reception of it; inasmuch | the ordinary working life, is the sub-conscious part 
as place, or progress from place to place, cannot be of our nature—thought, feeling, and will, which are 


a A not consciously recognized by the self of common 
en, nor of the good and experlence—an unknown category to which may be 
true, vor of life therefrom which are the absolute in | referred telepathic and clairvoyant impressions. 


God, and are eyen God himself; hence his omni- | These impressions are conveyed in a peculiar manner 

presence. Wherefore, the Lord says, He is in the | to the ordinary consciousness beneath the threshold 

midst of th d th 1 i n ie a n of habitual consclousness—the subliminal conscious- 

F is 55 ar 55 lee hg Cre 2 js nean, as it has been appropriately called by Mr. F. 
4 on n 


W. H. Myers. 
in himself. He appears as he Ís in his essence, asa | Theordinary consciousness is evidently but one of 
sun above the angelic heavens, the proceeding from 


several elements which constitute the complete con- 
which as light is himself as to wisdom, and as heat sciousness. Two or more distinct trains of memory, 
is himself as to love. — T. C. R., 53; No. 25. 


feeling, and will, as is well known, may co-exist 
in the same individual, In some cases the secondary 

7. “From all this may be drawn the conclusion | consciousness is more continuous than the primary 
that God is infinite, that is, not finite, because he consciousness. The hypnotic trance and double con- 
himself, as the creator, former, and maker of the sciousness are probably the disordered workings of 


a stratum of self which is essential to the complete 
universe, made all things finite, and this by means | individuality. 


of his sun in the midst of which heis, and which con-] To what extent does the sub-conscious or sublimi- 
sists of the divine essence that issues from Him as a nal self influence direct us? Awakened from the 
sphere. Here is, and here originates, the first of hynotic trance, asubjectin a perfectly normal con- 


dition will do what he was directed to do in the 
the finiting process, and its progress reaches even to | trance, never doubting that he is acting from his own 


ultimates in the nature of the world. It follows that | volition. May not a man's acts, those determined 

he is in himself infinite, because he is uncreated. | upon and performed by his ordinary self, be initiated 

But the infinite seems to man as nothing, for the by some yaun of self which lies outside the con- 

* scious will, which forms no part of the stream of con- 

N ranson that he is finite, which adheres to his thought, | sciousness in which he habitually lives? This strat- 
which if it were taken away, he would feel as if 


um of self is probably just as actively conscious as is 
what remained were nothing. Nevertheless it is the | the self of conscious experience, existing, we may 


truth, that God is infinitely all, and that man of | suppose, in some kind of codrdination with the 
himself is comparatively nothing."—T. C. R., 58; organism, and forming a part of the total individ- 


N uality. 

o. 29, Is it incredible that the subliminal consciousness, 
8. “That God, and the Divine which pro- acquiring knowledge by supernormal means, by tele- 

ceeds immediately from him, Is not in space, al- pathy, clairvoyance, etc., should communicate to the 

though omnipresent, with every man in the world, ordinary consciousness knowledge which to it is new 

eee, and’ with every spirit and sometimes surprising, and apparently miracu- 


lous? 
under heaven, is beyond the merely natural compre-| We know that communications are written with- 


hension, though It may in some measure be under- | Out the conscious origination of the person whose 
stood spiritually.” This is because all natural ideas | band makes the letters. The supernormal process 
are based upon space; for they are formed from known as automatic writing is but one of a series of 


kindred processes—word-hearing, word-seeing and 
things material, in each and all of which, so far a3 | word-uttering. To take one of these processes of 


they are visible, space Is involved; everything great | automatic verbalization: “the hearing of voices” is 
or small, everything that has length, breadth, and | ® phenomenon which has been noted in every age, 
height, in rd, j and one which has played an important part in the 

of mE TE 1 0 e religious history of man, exerting no small influence 


in the formation and progress of religious beliefs. 
however, be naturally understood to some extent, if] Not infrequently the voices have been, in thought 


to these ideas a man admits a little spiritual light. | and moral tone, above the normal level of those who 
But first the nature of spiritual ideas shall be briefly | have Nee OTE Some have ETR Hendon. In: 
explained. ‘They derive nothing from space, but FFC 


a danger more distinctly than at other times. The 
everything from state. State is a term applied to | utterances have been words of warning, of monition, 


love, life, wisdom, affections, joys, and in general to | of instruction. Whatistheexplanation? It is easy 

the good and true. A truly spiritual idea of these in ull such cases to allege insanity, but what kind of 
things has in it nothing in common with space; it is insanity is that in which its only indication is that 
4 7 


* the person automatically, as it were, hears a voice 
_ Superior to ideas based upon space, and looks down | which, he comes to know by experience, expresses a 


4 upon them, as heaven looks down upon the earth, | higher wisdom than he is conscious of possessing? 
No God is present in space without space, and in] By such a monitory voice was Socrates, the wisest 
ume without time, because he is always the same, man of the ancient world, guided in the affairs of 
5 ni ee: "| life. He was a man of robust constitution, physical 
from eternity to eternity; therefore the same after | health, and moral balance. In discussing freedom 
‘the world was created as before; while in him and of thought and speech, in his admirable work on 
to him there were no space und time before the cres- . zens spac ema of re 
“the world, but afterwards. Therefore, be-] in un ags and country abounding in individual great- 
ere tein & without space, ness, this man has been handed down to us, by those 


2 who best knew both him and the age, as the most 
time without time. It therefore follows that | virtuous man in it; while we know him as the head 


‘separate from him, and yet he is omnipres- | and prototype of all subsequent teachers of virtue, 
6; almost as life is present in all the sub- | the source equally of the lofty inspiration of Plato 


PR ET and the judicious utilitarianism of Aristotle, 
E: msterial elements. of pea although i é maestri di color che sanno, the two headspriogs of 
mmingle itself therewith; comparatively | ethical as of all other philosophy. This acknowl- 


knowledge of these things has been wanting, by which 
knowledge, nevertheless, man rises to a knowledge 
of the Divine Being.""—T. C. R., 51; No. 24. 


ji 
i 


friends of Socrates, vouch for what he sald jy 
to his demon —whose voice was always one of 
ing and restraint, whose silence meant approval 
the philosopher's course. The volce gave proot op 
sagacity, which Socrates always recognized as wla 
and of knowledge greater than he possessed, ang 
dependent upon his observation and experienc 


During the series of events that resulted In So. 
tes’ death, the monition was one of silence, exea, 
once, when itinterposed to check his design to pr 
pare a speech in his defence, By sustaining allega 
the dæwon approved those courageous ncu as 
words, since admired and praised by millions, whi 
brought upon him the extreme penalty Infllcte ty 
the Dikastery—a penalty which, with but little tes 
porizing, he could easily have escaped. i 


In his last speech Socrates said: “There bas bsp 
pened to me, O my judges, a wonderful thing. Por 
that accustomed divine intimation in time past came 
to me very many times and met on slight occasion 
if I were about to act in some way not right; but nor 
this fate which ye behold has come upon me, thy 
which aman might deem and which Is considered thy 
very worst of ills. Yet neither when I left myhome 
this morning was I checked by that accustomed siga 
nor when I came up hither to the judgment hall, 8 
at any point in my speech as I spoke. And yeli 
other speeches of mine the sign has often stopped m 
in the midst. But pow it has not hindered me inagy 
deed or word of mine connected with this p 
business. What, then, do I suppose to be the reag 
thereof? I will tell you. I think it is that what hay 
happened to me has been a good thing; and we must 
have been inistaken when we supposed that desi 
was an evil. Herein isa strong proof to me of this 
for that accustomed sign would assuredly lay 
checked me, had I been about to do aught that way 
evil. 


Shall it be said of Socrates, the greatest combing 
tion of intellect and virtue of the ancient 
whose profound wisdom during his life an 
philosophic fortitude and serenity under the sentes 
and in the hour of death have commanded the 
ration and praise of countless millions who hay 
lived since he passed to the silent realm, that he 
a victim of hallucination? Were his words and geh 
that bave been thus eulogized, those of a manin 
Is it not more reasonable to believe that his 
represented a higher intellectual and moral 
than that of the conscious life which was guided 
directed by the mysterious voice which he obeyed) 
and always wisely, even in the face of physicl 
death? 


Mr. Myers, who has treated the subject of 
inal consciousness in a manner at once orig 
brilliant, after defining genius as “A mental con 
tution which allows a man to readily throw forth 
conscious life the products of unconscious thought 
refers to the story of Socrates as Rich in psycho 
logical suggestions of the possibility that the me 
sages which are conveyed to the conscious mind fn 
unconscious strata of the personality, wh 
sounds, as sights, or as movements, may 
come from far beneath the realm of dream 
fusion, from some self whose monitions con’ 
a wisdom profounder than we know.” 


When it is considered that in the life of § 
were periods of “Immobility frequently last 
hours, and once, as reported, for a cons 
and night, when he was inaccessible to 
stimulus and remained fixed as in a d 
tion,” and this without any suggestion 
previous hysterical disturbance, the co 
creased that the monitory voice and the 
silence came from a supernormal source. 
his own sub-conscious nature, as it seem 
probable, what an unexplored and unknown d 
of being is implied, in opposition to all mat 
theories of the human mind. 
To me is suggested by the | 
larger form of life in which 
nesses are merged—a wider ¢ 
consciousness that transce 


the eye, sound in the ear, taste In the | edged master of all eminent thinkers who have since 
r lived, whose fame, still growing after more than two 
thousand years, all but outweighs the whole re- 
mainder of the names which make his native city 
—whs put to death by bis countrymen, 
nviction, for impiety and 8 


parisons we may use. ‘Th 


7 


5 
. Immorality, 


oy. 5, 1894 


DR. SHUFELDT ON BIOLOGY.* 


‘pr R W. Shufeldt, who has a national reputation 
a biologist and naturalist, has had a somewhat 
© fous experience. Although not a Roman Catho- 
, and, as be says, not even an acceptor of the 
intal requirements of the Christian falth,“ he 
Uy invited by Bishop Keane, the rector of the Cath- 
us University of America, to deliver u series of 
Ihres on biology before the faculty and students 
‘be University. To his surprise was added, as 
berg from his preface, pleasure at the way in 
th his first lecture was received; which was al- 
yw, however, by the marked disapproval evinced 
jy some of his audience for the other lectures. 
yi over, although Cardinal Gibbons had person- 

p ggesied that the lectures be published in the 

bolio Mirror, of Baltimore, only the first two 
piores, und merely approved portions of these, 
e published in that paper, and the lectures met 
gba similar fate at the hands of the Catholic News 
Washington. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
mat Dr. Shufeldt should dedicate the present publi- 
muon to the Catholic clergy and laymen of this 


pi comprehend the truths I have endeavored to 
parey.” 
We cannot say that we feel any surprise at the 


Dr. Sbufeldt in his lectures. 


Went domain of biology. Nor ought the second, 
eh deals with the geological relations of biology, 


be actual statements of facts. When, however, Dr. 


al with the development of organic forms, and al- 
he treats the matter very cautiously the 
én foot of evolution could not avoid showing it- 
the exclusion of the theory of creation which 
ere referred to. Even this should have been 
given, however, for the sake of the lucid state- 
the benefits to be derived from the study of 
iplogy, not the least of which is its influence over 
is treatment of diseases and injuries to the organ- 
„ando! the best mode of prosecuting the inquiry. 
) Shufeldt’s last lecture was the consideration of 
h and future influence of biology, and it is 
interesting and curious information. It is 
e how many of the structures in the human 
stil unexplained as to their uses. It is 
a few years ago that the object of the pineal 
nerly thought to be the seat of the soul, 

by the discovery in New Zealand of a 
of lizard which has the rudiments of a 
d. way in the brain, connected with the 
In the positlon of psy- 
quiry 5 the work done 


“with the profound hope that they may read | osopher, Swedenborg, as the founder of modern Spir- 


ption met with by the truths so ably presented | possible not to be struck on reading some of his 
The Roman Cath- | works with the fundamental position assigned to 
Lore is eminently theological, and Christian | marriage in the spiritual economy of nature as 
zy has not yet learned to accept the legitimate | described by him. Swedenborg affirms that good 
ions of modern science, whatever may be said | and truth are the universals of creation, and hence 
who are sufficiently religious to relegate | they are in all things, not separately but together 
ology to the subordinate place where it be- and with an innate inclination to join themselves to- 
„No objection could be made by any one to | gether in one. 
Girst lecture, which treats of the history and | kingdom, the masculine element of which is the 


shave aroused much opposition, although its refer- | founded on that truth. 
œs to the antiquity of geological formations with | and truth are derived the love of sex, 
organic remains touch closely on theological | higher form of love to which Swedenborg applies 
Miidices. Probably the necessary references to | the term “conjugial.” The love of sexbelongs to all 
irvinand Wallace aroused ill-feeling, as much as | the members of the animal kingdom, because it is 


it came to treat of the value of biology as a | conjugial love belongs to the internal or spiritual 
Wdy, which was the subject of his third lecture, he | man, and hence it is peculiar to man, in whom an 
š on very dangerous ground. Here he had to} internal spiritual principle is implanted. The de- 
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origin of life upon the earth Dr. Shufeldt limits him- | own likeness, and the masculine form is the form of 
self to an examination of the opinions of Darwin, | the intellect, and the feminine is the form of the 
Balfour and Wesley, and he states his own belief that | love of that intellect, therefore the male and the 
female differ as to the features of the face, the tone 
They dif- 
and are not 
„the male 


“we may have living matter arise from non-living, 
and it was what took place at the dawn of life upon | of the voice, and the form of the body, 
arth.” In connection with which conclusion, we | fer also in thelr gestures and manners, 
would say merely that at present we know nothing exactly similar in any respect. Indeed, 
of the conditions which prevailed when the first liv- | principle in the male, is male in every part of his 
ing organisms appeared, and therefore we have no | body, even the most minute, and also in every idea 
data on which to base a sclentificopinion. Dr. Shu- | of his thought, and every spark of his affections; the 
feldt concluded his course, by hoping that the Cath. | same is true of the female principle In the female.” 
olic University would speedily make a readjustment Swedenborg reasons very properly that as male 
of religion to science, a reply to which suggestion | and female cannot be changed into each other, they 
must remain male and female in thelr spiritual state 
Catholic press, and he might thersfore have gtly But how does he prove that the love 
omitted from the present publication, especially in | of the sex remains? He says that man khows that 
view of what he says in his preface, the final para- there is such a thing as love, but hë does not know 
graph in which he thanks the faculty and students | what love Ís. that love is his very 
for their undisturbed and continuous attention from | life, not only the common life of his whole body and 
of all his thoughts but also the life of all their par- 
ticulars.......Love therefore is the heat of the life 
of man, or his vital heat; the heat of the blood, and 
also Its redness, are from this source alone.“ This 
must, we suppose, be regarded as having an esoteric 
sense, as he adds, the fire of the angelic sun, which 
is pure love, produces this effect.” But every man 
has his own peculiar love, as appears from the in- 
finite variety of human countenances, for “the coun- 
tenance is changed and varied according to the af- 
fection of love; a man’s desires also, which are of 
love, and likewise his joys and sor- 
rows, are manifested in the countenance.” 
Yet it is the interior man, that which is the spirit 
which lives after death, and not the exterior man 
that lives in this world, which is the form of love. 
The exterior man learns from infancy to conceal his 
love, and even to make a show of desires that do not 
belong to it. But it is a man’s own peculiar love that 
remains with him after death, and itis one with bim- 
self. For love is the esse“ or essence ofa man's 
life, as thought Is the exlstere“ or existence of his 
life, derived [rom the love. Hence speech and ac- 
tion, whick are said to fow from the thought, do not 
flow from the thought, but from the iove through 
the thought;” which is true according to the princi- 
ples which make feeling or emotion the psychological 
basis of mind. If we consider further the ngture of 
love, we find that according to the teaching of Swe- 


was made by the exclusion of his lectures from the 
of existence. 


He is not aware 


the beginning to the end of the series, 


SWEDENBORG ON MARRIAGE. 
The unique place occupied by the Swedish phil- 


itualism, as distinguished from mere spiritism, ren- 
ders of great importance anything he may have said 
in relation to the state of man after death. It is im- 


Particularly is this so in the animal 


truth of good or truth grounded on good, and the 
feminine element the good of that truth, or the good 
From this marrlage of good 
with the 


proper to to the animal or external nature. But 


velopment of this principle leads to an inversion of X 7 
the 155 of sex, which thus becomes the chaste love | denborg itis “a desire and consequent tendency to 
of the sex as the marriage of good and truth, and conjunction; and conjugal love to conjunction into a 
man and woman exhibit the form of this marriage in one; for the male man and the femsle-man) wees ee 
proportion as their interior spirituality is opened. created, that from two they may become as it were 
According to this view the sex continues to exist one man, or one flesh; and when they become a one, 
after death, although spiritualized, and it is Inter- | Wen, taken together they are a man in his fulness; 
esting to note the explanation given by Swedenborg bus without such conjunction, they are two, and each 
of the difference between the masculine and femenine 5 — 1 2 or half. man. Now — the above cor: 
principles. He writes: “The essential distinction junctive tendency lies concealed in the inmost of 
between the two is this, in the masculine principle, | erg! part of the male, and of every part of the 
love is inmost, and {ts covering is wisdom, or, what female, and the same is true of the faculty and de- 
is the same, the masculine principle is love covered sire to be conjoined together into one, itfollows, that 
(or veiled) by wisdom; whereas in the feminine | the mutual and reciproc] love of the sex remains 
principle, the wisdom of the male is inmost, and its | “ith men after death. 

covering is love thence derived; but this latter love | Thus Swedenborg proves that, assuming the con- 
is feminine, and is given by the Lord to the wife | tinuance of life after death, we shall retain the prin- 
through the wisdom of the husband; whereas the ciple of love which seeks satisfaction in spiritual 
former love is masculine, which is the love of grow- | union between the sexes. This conclusion is elab- 
ing wise, and is given by the Lord to the husband | Orately worked out in the work which treats of Con- 
according to the reception of wisdom. It is from | jugial Love,“ but we cannot now do more than quote 
‘this circumstance, that the male is the wisdom of |a passage in which a spirit is made to describe the 
re, and the female is the love of that wisdom, experience of himself and his wife. He says: “We 

€ from creation there is implanted in each a | are one, her life is in me, and mine in her; we are 
of conjunction so as to become a one.“ That two bodies, but one soul; the union between usis 
; n has psychological truth, in that it | that of the two viscera in the breast, which are called 
with observed  phenomens, appears from | the heart and the lungs; she is my heart and Í am 
atement that by bee the See but as by the heart we here mean lo 


— — — — 


— 


| 


f 
} 


Jesus, and an Auguste Comte. The gospel of love 
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is the future lot of those who not having been mar- | inorganic world as to the organic. It will be then 
ried in this life, through no fault of their own, have | seen that it is an advantage because Ít is a necessity, 
no partner with whom to renew the marriage rela- | Otherwise it could not be said that maleness is one 
tion in the spirit world? The answer to this ques-| thing and femaleness another,” and that ‘each has 
ton to be derived from the teaching of Sweden- | been specialized from the beginning to play a sepa- 
borg, is that such persons are in in the same position | rate role in the drama of life.” 

as those who find themselves, owing to difference of We fear that in these days of woman’s rights many 
inclinations, unable to live with their married paft- | of Mr. Drummond's readers will object to his asser- 
ners. These are separated and to the man is given | tion that woman completes her destiny by occupy- 
a suitable wife, and to the woman a suitable husband. | ing herself with the industries and sanctities of the 
It could not be otherwise in the case of the unmar- home, and paying the debt of Motherhood to her 
ried, who, if they are fitted spiritually for it, may | race.” 
expect for themselves, according to Swedenborgian | that man’s life is determined chiefly by the function 
doctrine, the completeness of nature which, as we | of nutrition, and woman’s by the function of repro- 
have seen, is contributed by the marriage of conju- | duction. There is a general truth in this view, but 
gal love, and therefore’ look forward in the future | to make it the test at the end of human evolution as 
life to the spiritual partnership that has failed them | at the beginning appears to us far from reasonable. 
In this. Intelligence, which should be the governing princi- 
ple of all lives alike, is the attribute of both men and 
women and there cannot be ultimately any limitation 
of its faculties or its rewards io either sex. The 
duties of altruism are as much binding on the one as 


This is the inference from the conclusion 


DRUMMOND’S “ASCENT OF MAN.” 


We did not complete last week our notice of Mr. 
Drummond's Ascent of Man.“ In the chapter on 
“The Struggle for Life,” he remarks: on the other. 

“Apart from the Initial appetite hunger, the stim- We have not space to follow Mr. Drummond 
ulus of environment—that which necessitates | through his argument as to the evolution of a mother 
man to struggle for life—is two-fold. The first is and of a father. We must question, however, his 
inorganic nature, including heat and cold, climate | Statement that motherhood did not exist until the 
and weather, earth, air, water—the material world. | birth of the first human child. ‘The study of monkey 
The second is the world of life, comprehending all | life is sufficient to disprove it. The author, after re- 
plants and animals, and especially those animals | ferring to a mother’s patience with her offspring, 
against whom primitive man has always to struggle Says: „Feeling with another is the literal transla- 
most—other primitive men. All that man is, all the tion of the name of the second virtue—sympathy. 
arts of life, all the gifts of civilization, all the hap- | From feeling with it, the parent will sooner or later 
piness and joy and progress of the world, owe much | be led to do something to help it; then it will do 

of their existence to that double war.” That is, | More things to help it; finally it will be always help- 
hunger creates certain wants, and the struggle for ing it. Now to care for things is to become careful; 
life is the struggle against those who would fain to tend things is to become tender. Here are four 
keep to themselves the means of supplying those virtues—patience, sympathy, carefulness, tenderness 
wants. Now so far as by hunger“ is meant mere —already dawning upon mankind.” All of these are 
physical hunger, and by “want” mere physical want, | exercised, however, by the mother of the monkey 


_ we think their importance in the development of civil- | babe. We much doubt, moreover, the truth of the 


ization may be easily exaggerated. There is hun- author's statement, in relation to the evolution of a 
ger“ and want” of the mind, ‘‘craving of the soul,” father, that “the apathy and estrangement between 
as well as of the body, and the former has probably | husband and wife in the animal world is radical and 
been much the more important factor of the two | universal.” Darwin has shown that monogamy is 
in that development. If we take the case of the be- | tho most usual practice among the higher apes, as 
ginnings of ‘fine art,” we see that the taste for | it certainly is with many birds, and as to the latter, 
drawing and carving was exhibited at what would | at least, the apathy between husband and wife is 
seem to be a very early period of buman existence, | Conspicuous by its absence. The distinction the 
and this is a matter of mental, not physical “taste.” | author is so anxious to make between man and the 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Drummond did not show | lower animals, is discredited by his indorsement of 
his originality by thus extending the sphere of the opinion that primitive man had, like animals, 
„Want“ among primitive men. To the mental and | & pairing season. The author, who has an imper- 
not the physical hunger must be traced the highest | fect conception of the relation between the family, 
developments of civilization, and probably even lan- | the clan and the tribe, speaks of the “incorporation 
guage itself. which began Ín the effort to express | of the family into a clan or tribe,” whereas in reality 
the emotions of man’s nature. To the same source | the “clan,” by which he evidently means gens,“ 
must be traced the struggle for the life of others,” | precedes the family in the ordinary sense and repre- 
Which out of the simple sympathy between mother | sents the maternal principle, as the clan proper and 
und child has developed the altruism of a Buddha, a | tribe represent the paternal principle. 
Mr. Drummond remarks that ‘‘the family contains 
wma. indeed, be traced still lower to the sexual in- ull the machinery, and nearly all the power, for the 
stinet, and this again, if we may accept the conclu- | moral education of mankind.” He hardly approaches, 


tons of Dr. S. V. Clevenger, is a kind of hunger, | however, the subject of the evolution of morality, 


shows itself occasionally in the devouring by | which he very properly states is based on the cus- 
of their offspring. This point is not | toms which people have when they are together, as 
1 by the author, who dwells rather on the | shown by the meaning of the term mores.“ The 
Which attends reproduction not only | concluding chapter of his present work is entitled 
he lower forms of life, but even with man | ‘‘Involution” and its main object is to show notonly 
All that is moral, and social, and other- | the importance of the environment to the progress of 
has come along the line of this function.” | evolution, but that “the environment itself rises 
n the important part played in na- with every evolution of any form of life.” As the 

This is especially observable | environment of the social tree is ‘all the things, 
and flowers, and in | and all the persons, and all the influences, and all 


of many ani- | the forces with which, at each successive stage of ti 
to all prog- | progress, it entera into correspondence,” so the en- | is ad) 
Mr. vironment i ; 


Noy, at 
sclentific doctrine of evolution includes both ofa 
processes, we can imagine the origination of 
without the necessity of actual creation, 

In leaving Mr. Drummond's book we musti, 
witness to the excellent spirit in which It ts win 
and although it contains nothing new, to the a 
able way In which its facts and arguments are 
sented. 


THE RIGHTS OF CAPITAL. 
The accumulation of vast fortanes in the handy 
private individuals is becoming a serious soolaly 
The saying has become current that okno 
edge is power,” but in this commercial age It ly log 
that money is still more powerful, as it cing 
mand the knowledge which others have oe 
besides performing other feats equally important 10 
In the old world, s 
particularly in England, large landed estates, t 
times bringing in enormous revenues from the bp i 
ings erected on them, are handed down from ont gen 
eration to another, not by virtue of the law of pring. 
geniture as is usually supposed, but by seilene 
and entail. With reference to the vast estates, 
another characcer which have been accumulated {p 
this country, Judge Lyman Trumbull romarks: 
In 1860 there were few millionaires and few lin 
fortunes in this country, but since then arith? 
has sprung up, so that in 1890, according to ret le 
statistics, 1 per cent of the people owns us mo 
wealth as the other 99 per cent, In 1890 there wem 
12,690,182 families in the United States, and 
ing to George K. Holmes, in the Political 8e 
Quarterly, 4,047 of these possessed seven-tenlhsd 
the wealth. Jus: think of it—one family poses 
the wealth of 2,000 families the country over! Ia 
city of New York alone there are said to be five ma 
whose aggregated wealth exceeds $3,000,000 
How many hundred millions are held by varió 
wealthy corporations, coal and oil syndicates, ani 
other trusts, I am unable to state. The richest 
porations and persons on earth are probably it 
United States. How have they accumulated thelr 
vast fortunes? Surely not by their own industry 0 
thrift, but by the aid of statutes regulating te righh 
of property, generally statutes providing for Ue 
transmission of property by descent or by will orti 
creation of monopolies.” ; 
True as those statements are, it by no mes 
follows that the possession oi great wealth ia 
crime. Doubtless there are particular cases It 
which it has been obtained by methods which ar 
criminal in everything but name, but 
it has been acquired by persons who have the a 
and the fortune to take udvantage of circ 
which others might have overlooked or 
able to utilize. The possession of wealth, 


lem. 


sometimes not so excusable. 


of which it should be protected. Its ri 
ever, become the measure of its duties, | 
should be strictly enforced. This is re 


sion will otherwise surely arouse. It b 
follows that because property has lis r 


few or the many. It would 
water would find the lowest l 
men are not yet perfect, an 


rule when possessed otg 


gy. 3, 1894. 
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erte rendered that accumulation possible. We | get their money placed. Frederick T. Adams, a | similar, because he isspiritual, and consequently an 
ele that the time has passed for making large | broker of No. 71 Broadway, has bet $10,000 against | interior man; but the difference does not appear to 
gprunes out of railroad construction. This may be | $5,000 with H. B. Livingston on Morton. Mr. | him, because he cannot compare his spiritual state 
» but this is not the only way in which railway | Adams said to-day he held $5,000 belonging to a | with his former natural state, haying put off the lat 
goates manage to make money at the expense of | customer who wanted to bet it on Hill if he could | ter and being in the former; therefore I have often 
epoblic. It is said also that competition has put | get $15,000 against it. It was reported up-town ex- | heard such persons say, that they know no other than 
prop do the great accumulation of wealth by means | Mayor Grant had placed $10,000 with brokers to bet | that they are inthe former world, with this differ- 
manufacturing. Such an assertion as this seems | at evens on his own election, so that he might bring | ence, however, that they no longer see those whom 
gourd in the face of the numberless trusts with | down the odds offered on Strong. It is sald a big | they had left in that world; but that they see those 
which the country is overspread, the object of which | lot of Tammany money will soon be put in circula- | who had departed out of it, or were diseased. The 
prevent competition. That no more fortunes, | tion for the purpose.” reason why they now see the latter and not the 
or great, muy be made out of war, we sincerely SSS former, is because they are no longer natural men, 
but let not those who oppose the social Some three years ago, perhaps, THe Jovenat in | but spiritual or substantial. The reason why a man 
es which are required by the law of evolution | a notice of Dr. Edward Clarke's book on “Visiona,” | after death is a spiritual or substantial man, is, be- 
jer themselves that civil war can never again quoted some passages from Dr. O. W. Holmes’ in- | cause this spiritual or substantial may lay inwardly 


juke place. We were within measurable distance of | troduction to this book. We are now reminded of | concealed in this natural or 
gril war a few months ago through the conduct of 


material man; which 
the work by seeing extracts from the introduction | natural or material man was to it as a covering, or 
sman, and it is impossible to say what may or quoted by Rev. M. J. Savage in a sermon on The as askin about to be cast off; and when the covering 
gay not take place if the just claims of labor are not Religion of Holmes’s Poems.” Dr. Clark having | °F Skin is cast off, the spiritual or substantial man 


giisfied. It will not do to take chances in the mat- | claimed that all visions of the dying are probably | Comes forth, a purer, interior, and more perfect 
‘er, and not only must the present possessors of | automatic and illusive, Dr. Holmes says: ‘But | man.” 

jpordinate wealth be compelled to do their duty to | yet who, believing in God and personal immortality, Rav. Waller Wales in tak dans 

the people, to whom they in large measure owe their | as the writer (Dr. Clarke) rejoices in doing, will Ree the Anpi ee 


7 i Pavi ava: We ange a 
wealth, but means must be adopted for rendering | dare to say absolutely all? Will dare to assert there Westminster Review says: We no longer search for 
accumulation of vast fortunes more difficult in 


qhe future. What these means are we have indi- 


is no possible exception?’ It must be borne in mind, „ ke baad ote bsc.: 
med from time to time in THE JOURNAL, and we 255 haa Lee aes dnnn free libraries, while his ‘Sociology’ is blazoned lib- 
1 ; gine,’ the bodily mechanism, and that he speaks erally by the thumb of Demos—his mark. The dis- 
by merely say that the destruction of all monopoly, | of the will as a primum mobile—an initial force, a | Angulshed scientist who disputed the honor of Dar 
prevention of railway fraud and jobbery, and | cause.” And then Dr. Holmes relates two cases told st Em 5 Fiel Na Le N an 
Be oe. cvtablishment of prof er by Dr. Clark; which are cited by Mr. Savage: write a book on ‘Land Nationalization. The duel 
iog as part of our industrial system, are the three | Dr. Clark mentioned a circumstance to me not Palen Ganas ane 15019 7 e 1 be 
ee important aims to be kept in view by those | alluded to in the essay. At the very instant of dis- issue; the whole world has turned 1 iis more 
who have the best welfare of society at heart. solution, it seemed to him, as he sat at the dying l battle between selfishness and poverty, capital 
lady’s bedside, that there arose ‘something,’ an un- . 


— and labor—slumdom, sweating, and the grog-shop 
THE NEW PARTY. defined yet perfectly apprehended somewhat, to 


on the one side, and health, sanitation, fair wage, 
“Under this title an organization has been formed | Which he could give no name, but which was like a | justice, and sobriety on the other. This is a more 


jp England by a curious group of persons, which in- | departing presence. I should have listened to this | tremendous affair than the collision between the 
cludes persons of such opposite characteristics as story less receptively, 1t may be, but for the fact speculations of scientist and theologian. It is a bat 
Grant Allen, Lady Henry Somerset and Keir Hardy. | that I had heard the very same experience, almost | tie for life and death—a battle for the brend of life 
The ruling idea of the organization is democracy | in the very same words, from the lips of one whose | from those who have nothing to hope from life and 
pire and simple to be shown by perfect equality of evidence is eminently to be relled upon. With the nothing to fear from death. The arena has changed 
individuals and sexes. Some of its aims are stated | last breath of the parent she was watching, she had | quickly from the professor's chair to the trade union, 
Sah Grand, who says: ‘Woman will be in no | the consciousness that ‘something’ arose, as if the | the socialist club, the Anarchist den. The whole 
lower vital environment than man; the swart me- | ‘spirit had made itself cognizable at the moment of | social body is gravitating toward the scene of strife. 
thanic, who will not be swart any longer, will dress quitting its mortal tenement. The coinciderce in| Government and parliaments are being dragged into 
for dinner regularly: factory girls will prefer Tenny- every respect of these two experiences has seemed | it, and the pace of the whole thing is quickening till 
gon to the music hall and Ruskin to ornamental hats; to me to justify their mention in this place.” 
sod even the debased upper classes will be so far aS. 
elevated that they will no longer over-eat them-| M. ANDRE LEFEVRE, in his recent work on Race = 
‘elves, which, as is well known, they now do habit. | and Language,” when referring to the question] Says Gladstone: It is the extension of wealth, the 
and systematically.’ ‘This may sound absurd | whether man thinks because he speaks, or speaks be- | multiplication of luxury, the increase of wants fol- 
those whose thoughts continually dwell on the | cause he thinks, remarks that if by thought is meant | lowing therefrom; of wants of every one of which is 
“almighty dollar,” but we think the person who | the more or less durable impression produced in the |as one of the threads which would, separately, 
paks of Mrs. Grand's words simply as a hotch- | brain by sensation, and the more or less conscious | break, but which in their aggregate bound Gulliver 
potch of inflated nonsense and bombastic rhapsody” reasoning which gives rise to the action consequent | to the earth. This is the subtle process which more 
ido well to join the organization. He would | on the impression, it is evident that the thought pro- | and more, from day to day, is weighting the scale 
taught manners, at least, if he were not able to duces the vocal act which interprets it. But if charged with the things seen, as against the scale 
0 and that a laborer may also be a gentleman, | thought becomes a labor of the brain, independent | whose ethereal burden lies in the things unseen. And 
to learn that the reading of Tennyson is prefer- | of the immediate impression, working on sign sym- | when the adverse host is thus continually in receipt 
ble to attending ordinary music halls. p bols, retained by memory, elaborated by writing, | of new reinforcements it is time for those who be- 
— —-—H—⅜ expressed or understood, substituted for sensation, | leive to bestir themselves and to prepare for all 
POLITICAL GAMBLING. stored in recollection, and analysed by the mind, it | eventual issues by well-examining their common in- 
z 5 d is no less evident that language is not only the in- | terests and by keeping firm hold upon that chain 
t days ago: we roan r at 10 strument, but also the form and condition of thought. | which we are permitted to grasp at its earthward 
6. State: Heke EEE As a matter of fact, there exist intermediary stages | extremity, while at its other end it lies ‘about the 
between crude thought and elaborated thought, be- | feet of God.“ 1 


sober judgment and cool measurement become al- 
most impossible. 


2 Even if they get a little out of patience with Mr. 
‘second question, whether man speaks because he Podmore's desperate matter-of-factness, says Light, 
thinks, is answered by M. Lefevre in the negative. | our readers will find ‘Apparitions and Thought- 
| | He speaks because the mouth and larynx communi- | Transference“ an exceedingly interesting work, at 

„ . r least, If, they are not familiar with the publications of 
connection is the immediate cause of the Society for Psychical Research, from which 
i J * =a many of the instances and stories are quoted. The ; 

rom one of Swedenborg’s | book is well suited for lending to some wise friend — 
sondition of man Who knows that “the whole thing is humbug;” 


literature thore i 
revolt, or tha 
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know he is ruled—but contentedly thinks | spoke to you, left an influence of calmness 
he is having “his own Way. Thus in- | which if not lasting, gave you momentary 
directly woman is sovereign of the world. | relief. You can only remember that she 
Glance at history, at France under the | said "dear child, she has not left vou, Ip 
dominion of kings, yet the kings were | time you will see the light shining in this 
ruled by the Maintenons, Pompadours, and | dark cloud.” Every day the longing for 
Du Barrys and thus the destiny of France | this friend to comfort you becomes strong- 
for ages was in the hands of woman. er, and you find that she, too has drank 
Josephine was the intellectual comple- | deep of the- bitter waters of afiliction to 
ment of Napoleon, but when the pride of | come to her present state of calmness and 
ambition trampled upon the heart of her | firm and trusting faith, To-day you feel 
who loved him, when he withdrew from | new happiness, for something seems to 
ber aura of sympathy and help, did he | bave given you hope, Your friends ob- 
not take the first step toward St. Helena | serve the change, for you seem more like 
and death? your happy self. Although the tears 
Amid the gloom of exile and the black- | came, you say, “I saw my loved one in 
est shadows that ever darkened ‘round a | dreams last night, she looked so natural 
poet's life, there gleamed one inspiration | and she spoke such words of cheer, I know 
brighter than a thousand midday suns. | she must have come to me.” True, my 
The beautiful face of Beatrice, shining | friend, she was with you. If we are to 
upon Dante from the starry heights of the | believe our only guide, the most ancient 
Puradise. Beatrice was to Dante the in of books, have we not sufficient proof 
spiration that awaketed all the music of | that our departed can come to us in our 


THE SONG OF A SOUL. 
By Cant Bune, 


One soul sang unto another for it was so full of 
love 

That the world seemed full of beauty and so did 
the heavens above, 

And the soul was so fullof Joy that it sang all 


day and all night 
For it could know no darkness since the other 


soul was its light; 

Tt sang till the stare of the morning stooped In 
their course to hear 

For over to their far-off spheres came the music 
sweet and clear: 


his soul, and from his transcendent love | dreams? Do you not remember the beau- 
O joy ot all joy the sweetest, for her grew the *Diviaa Commedia” in | tiful story of that wonderful ladder of 
At Inst indeed I've found you— all its surpassing glory. light, 


George Washington, a name in America 
adored, and yet what important factors 
were his wife and mother in the moulding 
of his character and the influencing of his 


O life of my life completest 


My beautifal, good and true, “That, crowded withangels unnumbered, 


By Jacob wus seen as he slumbered 


Ono soul sang not to another—no other was there Alone in the desert at night?” 


to sing to— 


career, Volumes might be filled with in- < i : = 5 
The world was full of darkness—the other soul | stances where woman's influence has : an na seed of enen aas bee : 
was untrue, guided the destiny of empires—or in the | 80Wo by your spiritualistic friend, anc 


the remembrance of your vision in sleep. 
now give you a new interest in life and in 
things eternal, That familiar quotation, 


Untrue to taol and nue perished and so left this 
soul all alone— 
Alone in utter darkness with no other song than 


more obscure but not less important pre- 
cints of home—has kept loyal to his daily 
trusts and duties the husband. brother, 


n monn: father, son. If from men the refining and | Ask and ye shall receive,” now has an 
And so forever and ever this Jone soul sings its | inspiring influence of woman should be | €Ptirely new and pein cant SS ae es 
sad song withdrawn they would become mentally | Nou. You know that prayer is the lan- 


All day wnd all night to the breezes which bear 
ite burden along: 


guage of the heart, therefore your con- 
stunt desire is ‘Give me faith, show me 
tne pathway to the hereafter where, it is 
said, that my dear one still lives.” 


and physically dwarfed. Even those that 
most decry her influence, how gladly do 
they come to her for comfort, counsel and 
help—these great grown school-boys 
whipped in the battle of life. A mighty | The springtime with its tints of living 
factor for good or for evil is this subtle | green, deepens into summer, and with the 
influence of woman, She may rule man | growth of blossom and fruit, your hopes 
through his lower nature or by inspiring | for higher truths and spiritual perception 
his higher aspiration lead him to heights | Seem to_expand also. 
of spiritual progress. Women are not an- There seems a presence near you in your 
gels. Men are not archangels but are err- | daily work, in your walks, and in the 
ing human beings looking for ‘Light, | silent hours of the night there seems a 
more light.” They are of equal but dif- | vague, undefinable presence. You find 
ferent intellect, of equal but different yourself thinking of many subjects en- 
phases of influence and importance. The | tirely new to you, and you seem to hear 
faculties of each alone are but crescents; | the voice of the loved oae speaking to 
they must blend to form the perfect | your inner consciousness. There is acalm 
sphere. Deep in the hearts of both is the | upon the troubled waters, as though a 
love of power and influence. If it is the voice had spoken to your heart, Pence, 
wish to become benefactors to the race—| be still!“ Have faith and patience for 
let it not be the power that is concentrated | your spiritual faculties are being awak- 
to miserable aims that end in self,“ but | ened and “that which was sown in tears 
power to heal, to redeem, to guide and | shall be reaped in joy!” 
to guard. Power of the sceptre and No, you are “not insane,“ as your 
shield; the power of the royal hand that | thoughtless, gossiping friend reports; you 
binds the fiend and looses the captive; the | are only solving the great question of im- 
throne that is founded on the rock of Jus- | mortality, in a way satisfactory to your- 
tice, and descended from only by steps of | self, that you may go on in your earthly 
Mercy.” journey with new courage and with faith 
and hope born through suffering. To 
WILLIMANTIC, Conn. your religious, but skeptical friend in re- 
— gard to spirits,“ can you not prove that 
A PLEA FOR SPIRITUALISM. the Bible contains convincing proof that 
there is an eternal life, and that your de- 
To tHe Eprror: We all have among | parted can come to you? 
our friends one who believes in spirits.“ Spiritualism may be denounced as being 
When everything is bright and joyous in | false, and deluding people, but to those 
our own homes, it is an easy matter to | who have not investigated its teachings, 
consider the peculiar ideas of our friend | there is much tu be learned before passing 
very amusing, and oftentimes a subject of | hasty judgment. The great truths thatit 
ridicule. impresses upon us are, that we enter the 
Time goes on and the death angel with | hereafter just as we leave the earth life. 
noiseless tread enters your own household, | We may go with, or without, spiritual 
and with what anguish you watch a riches, Just as we choose tc make our 
loved one depart to what you have always | earth life, one of wealth or poverty. We 
considered "that bourne from which no | are commanded to lay up treasures in 
traveler returns” none can understand but | heaven where moth and rust cannot cor- 


O grief of all grief most bitter, 
Lost—lokt is the soul of my song— 

For me hell than earth would be fitter, 
Wake soul and undo thy wrong. 


INFLUENCE. 


To tHe Eprron: Let woman exert to 
` tbe utmost her influence in this transitory 
life, for with her earthly career her des- 
tiny ends. This may appear a startling 
Statement to the readers of the THE JOUR- 
© NAL, but Rev. Mr. Batley says, There 
axe no women in Heaven,” and surely the 

Rey. Mr. Batley knows. He lives in the 
= same town as Talmage. He quotes scrip- 
ture to prop his position. Fortunately for 

him, scriptural meaning is sọ elastic it 
may be used to prop almost any position. 

Listen a moment to the Rey. Batley: 

“Women will go back into their original 

state wheuce they were taken by the Urea- 

tor. When Christ said that there were no 

marriages in heaven, but all should be as 
| the angels, I believe he meant that there 

were no such creatures as women in that 
world of blessedness and song. 
ate made for the glory of man and man 
forthe glory of God.“ O readers, fan- 
cy an eternal bachelor's hall never to be 
lighted by the sweet smiles of woman. 
Do you wonder that the gods left elysian 
() fields to make love to the daughters of 
earth? To be real charitable, we will 
think that Mr. Batley is suffering from an 
attack of revengeful pessimism, occasioned 
_—diagnosing from the symptoms—by be- 
ae ies by some beautiful woman, As 
a therapeutic we would prescribe an in- 
‘tellectual tonic. George Meredith's 
“Egoist” for instance, In truth it is a 
k that every man might read with 
Buteven Mr. Batley cannot deny 
ty influence of woman in this life. 


Women BERTHA J. FRENCH. 


tit has taken centuries of | careless, happy past, before the loved one | tween heaven and earth, we bid them fare- 
on for him to become spiritually de- | left you, for the vacant chair, the personal | well with grief and bitter tears. Oh 
ficiently for him to realize the | belongings, and the tender memories às- | could we but see the awakening in the 
i's mighty power in every | sociated with all, are constant reminders | other world! Such joy, such peace and 
life, and some have yet Such a | of your affliction, and you bave no desire happiness when the earthly journey is 
ritual aair Ahat they cannot per- | to take up the burdens of life and continue | finished and the tired and diseased terres- 
t. But, whether recognized | the journey. You have an interest in | trial body is consigned to its last resting 
nized, through all the ages | eternity now, and you ask yourself many | place, and the celestial body finds its 

aes of storm and stress and | times during the leng day and night: | place in the true spiritual life Pexong 
1 darkness and despair, when | Does death end all?” Oh, for firm and Be of good cheer, sad hearts, for there 
a golden sunset seemed to be | trusting faith, for human aid is powerless | is a light shining upon your pathway. 
dligh i time Of | Death does not end all, and through your 


Wwilight sky of gray—like a | to bring you comfort during t 
the suffering you will find firm and trusting 


has flowed anguish! 
‘symphony n the happy, careless days of the past | faith to comfort and sustain you, and to 
no- e jon A Seite Ua help you to ee omea burdens, as Z 
tis as ‘de: an hel + | journey to le sunset. 
You dismissed them with a shudder, for iene 880 yer 
bri Wise joroun ių now you | isteri 
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true and earnest seeker wi} 
by that wondrous pegee of 
surpasses all worldly Joys ang 
Paith will ilumine your Dachs i 
will be worth hving, and the y 4 
will whisper to your heart, 
“Lo! Lam with you alwa 4” 
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Mrs, Judge Peck 
Dyspepsia 


Mrs. Judge Peck Tells How 


She Was Cured 


Sufferers from Dyspepsia should read the fop 
lowing letter from Mrs. H. M. Peck, wile o 
Judge Peck, a Justico at Tracy, Cal, anda writ 
connected with the Assoclated Press; t 

„By n deep sense of gratitude for the prey 


benefit T have recelyed from the usa of Moody 
Sarsaparilla, I have been led to write the follow. 
ing statement for the bone of sufferers why 
may be similarly aMicted, For 15 years I hin 
been a great sufferer from dyspepsia and 


Heart Trouble. 
Almost everything I ate would distress me, T 


tried different treatments and medicines, bot 


failed to realize rellef. Two years ago a fret 
Nie upon me to try Hood's y 
he first bottle I noticed helped me, 80 L. 
tinued taking it. It did me so much d 
my friends spoke of the improvement Llista 
received such great benefit from it that 


Cladly Recommend It, 


J now have an excellent appetite and nothing] 
eat ever distresses me. also keeps 6 


Hood s Cures 


flesh and strength. I cannot praise Moos 

Sarsaparilla too much.“ Mus. II. M. PROK 

Tracy, California. Get HOOD'S, 

— E 
Hood’s Pills are hand made, and perfect 

lu proportion and appearance. Ve. a box. 
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Avie 


if you have learnt to look on woman as a 
human belng rather than a function, the 
American girl will surely illuminate your 
whole conception of her sex, and liftitup 
to the plane that is permeated by her scin- 
tillant and incisive individuality, And 
when you meet her sgain in Europe she 
will come to you as a blast of the free up 
per alr sweeping over the stagnant ways 


Vane 


WOMAN'S WEAPONS. 


hen tavaze woman first bogan of old-world life. Then you will wonder, 
le pon the primal plan as a man who takes a deep draught of 
get clvilice the savage man, champagne after long abstinence, how 
Wu weapons were the pot and pan, yon ever came to relinquish the wine of 


life when it had once wuched your lips 
Wild there, e costume somewhat nude And if you continue in this mood the 


dee which to us seem rude, chances are that you will marry that 
Pe baked and boiled and fried and stowed, American girl, which is equivalent to 


ieee der muster toothsome food champagne every day for dinner, and per- 
his as A CONSEQUENCE she soon haps a thought more trying to the consti- 
ported one more priceless boon, tution in the long run. 


Porat the hour of hungry noon When all is told, however, A merica is u 
Pe danded him the holpfu! spoon, paradise for women—a great green throne 
Piet tislog Iu her loyiny skill, for her, set ina Western sea. And that 
Taa wan the beusts and birds must kil), nature is fitting her hand for the scepter 


edle came hor time to fll and her brow for the crown, no one who 
Tetclothes developed by her will, stunds in a large assembly of Americans 
can doubt. Her physical superiority to 
the American man is obyious to the most 
casual observer, A generation or two ol 
slooping over the office desk has whetted 
his intelligence at the expense of his phy- 
Pas We through centuries and we sve sique, while the woman has grown fair 
Teele Weapons still she holds in fee; and tall in the atmosphere of ease till she 
Min own thelr power with bended kace; resembles nothing 80 much asa race horse, 
Aki women know their mastery, compact of flery spirit, nervout strength, 

and delicate contours. Her marvelous 
Ace to these mighty powers, adaptibility, too, enobles her to grace as 
Whose lives will last as long as ours, well as grasp her queendom, and till the 
“Adalnty Weapon decked with flowers end her husband is never quite sure 
Pairanoes all our social hours, whether he admires or adores her most, 


atthe mother unafraid, 

ails round her feet the children played; 
Ged for man's comfort she essnyed, 
pot out of skins his garments made, 


weapon of consummate art which uncertainty brings him as near 
Iperery salon plays its part happiness as a man can hope to be.—R.D. 
public hall or priyate mart in the London Star. 


Ti gtaces capture many a heart, 


Uher course—the ludy's fan! 


Avital force—with pot and pan, The Association for the Advancement 
Und spoon and needle, woman can of Women meets this year in Knoxville, 
Complete the rudimentary man. Tenn. There will be a three-days’ cou 


vention, beginning October Bist. It will 
be followed by a supplementary session 
of one day in Atlanta, Ga., and by 4 day 
of visitation at Tuskegee. The topics for 
discussion are: “A plea for humor,” 
Whatisthis weapon? Can it be Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; Limits of self- 
Mecroquet mallet which we see, sacrifice,” Rev. Anwinette B. Blackwell, 
jr tennis racquet—that of thee New Jersey; “Report of the committee of 
Weepeak in tones of prophecy? ten,” Mrs. Gertrude B. Blackwelder, Illi- 
nois; Ideal justice,“ Mrs. Clara Conway, 
Tennessee; Art in its practical applica- 
tion to life,” Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Massachusetts; The changing type 
of womanhood,” Miss Margaret L 
Mrs, Gordon L. Ford. | Chandler, New York; “Importance 
of scientific education for women,” 


Mrs. Ellen Stevens Hildreth, Ala- 
ON AMERICAN WOMEN. bama; High thinking und plain liv- 


: ear. ing; or philosophy and life,” Mrs. Elleu 
: n Hing 10 ay mind | M. Mitchell, Colorado; State laws regard- 
ant ine American woman is that it iS ing marriage; statistics collected by com- 
impossible to be indifferent either to her mittee on reforms and statistics,” pre- 
about a E you consider her | canted by Dr. Ella V. Mark a 
tm masse or individually. She has a po- ; : ; 3 3 


last ot all, but most and best, 

he greatest gift of woman blest 

ith mind and will—is now confest 
Mowers in hight above the rest. 


Whatisthis weapon? We can scrub; 
May not be the washing tub? 
Noise too old! There is the rub, 
This weapon is the Woman's club! 


Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, Illinois; **Nat- 
A not to be ignored. This, in| ional monopolies.” Mrs. Martha P. Rose, 
ot, is the real fundamental difference be- Ohio; ‘‘Waifdom,” and “Science applied 
Weel 110 en nns oe and the to the nursery and kitchen,“ Mrs. Henri- 
“nal idu, en and. il et us ape etta L. T. Wolcott, Massachusetts, Mem- 
ii i OA a aS . °F | bers of the association will be guests dur- 
) 1 A me judgment of national | ing the congress, and it is important that 
l 1 alone for a moment, and | each one intending to be present immedi- 
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This is a book of great practical value, by an su~ | CHAPTER I 
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the triumph of the Cross 

CHAPTER IL ‘THE SPIRITUAL IN THE EARL” 
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M. D, Boston. 
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Calvin. Wisbart martyrdom. Witchcraft. Fa- 
n mou” accounts Of apparitit s. Bunyan. Fox and 
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CHAPTER VII. THE SPILATUALISM OF CERTAIN 
11 GREAT SEEKS. “ The Reveries of Jacob Behmen.” 


Swedenborg’s character and teachings. Narratives 
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syiphs and gnomes. Chemical processes for the 
manufacture of spirits. A magician wanted. 
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CHAPTER V. “PEOPLE FROM THE OTHER WORLD.” 
A pseudo Investigator. Gropings in the dark. The 
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meets Green. The spirit-costume of Oliver Crom- 
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għost's tea-party. A dream of Mary Stuart. The 


tiful and the good In science, philosophy an dethics- ideas of a homicide concerning his own execution. 
J. D. SHAW, Editor and Propertetor, Waco. Texas, | An exceedingly gifted medium. The Crystal —. 


Terms, $1.50 a renr. 
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mission of John King. A penniless archangel. A 
spirit with a taste for diamonds. The most wonder- 
ful mediam in the world. 

CHAPTER VILL TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURE 
Dark seances. A letter [rom Serjeant Cox. 
concealment of “spirit-drapery.” Rope tying 
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have ever answered the purpose #0 well. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


move and is ready to answer mental or spoken ques- 
tions. It will not work for everybody; but whena 
party of tnree or four come together It ls, lmost cer- 
tain that some one of the number will have the 
peculiar power necessary to enable Planchetteto 
dispiny ita mysterious workings. f one be unsuo- 


oonsful let two try it together, 


‘That Planchette ts capable of affording constant 
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Many devices and instruments have been invented | UAPTERX. Toe p HIGHER e OF SPIRITU- 
since Planchette first appeared but none of them eer a eee pene iy 7 


ine acon An Incident with “L. it A London 
» drama, “Blackwood’s Magazine" and some seances 
in Geneva. 
HAPTER XI. “OUR FATHER.” 


Place Pianchette on a sheet of paper (printing or SHAPTER XII, TUE HIGHER A ASPECT OF SPIRITU- 
wrapping paper will answer), then piace the hand | ALOM (continued). “Stella.” 
lightly on the board; in a fow minutes it begins to APPENDIX. 
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Fre is the Knglish edition originally published „ 
. 00. It vn large book, equal to 600 pages of tbe 
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the American edition published some years , 
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Christian Creeda and Confeasiona; n 
OConoine Account of the Symbolioal Books 
of the Churches and Secta of Christendom 
and of the Doctrines Dependent on them, 
Translated from the German of A. A, 
Gumileh; Ph, D., by I. A, Wheatley, 
Cloth, 180 pp: 1, New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 

The salient featureof this book fa Its full 
account ofthe Libri Symbolleal, and in 
oxplanation of the doctrines whieh divide 
the hosts of Christendom, Its sections 
trent of “Obureh Creeds,” ‘“Dootrines of 
the Creeds," and “Dootrines of the Most 
Important Roota, Ttembraces the Grovk 
or Oriental Chureh, the Roman Catholic 
Ohurch, the Evangelical or Lutheran 
Ohureh, the Reformed Church, aud the 
Ohurches of England and Sootland, also 
the sects appertaining to each, The vol- 
ume is of especial value for the student 
by reason of ita concise and accurate state- 
ment of facta It furnishes a scholarly 
compendium of the Creeds and Confes 
sions, and having already found friendly 
nooeptanco among students of Church His- 
tory in Germany, it is apt to find progres- 
sive place as a practical text-book of value 
in the theological schools and seminaries 
of the United States. Itis supplied with 
a good index, 


Rose and Ninetta; A Story of the Morals 
and Manners of the Day, By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by Mary J. Serrano, 


Chicago: F, Tennyson Neely, Paper, 
pp. 274. Price, 25 cents, 


This story deals with the intrigues, sor- 
rows and conventional complications of a 
French divorce, Rose and Ninette are the 
young daughters of the divorced parents 
and the author depicts the anguish and 
perplexities of the father as he valoly tries 
to hold his place in his daughters’ hearts; 
Indeed the work gives mainly the mason- 
line view of the situation and the French 
view at that, for while the girls are quite 
Content with the new step-father whom 
the mother marries, they feel quite incensed 
when thelrown father proposes to follow 
the mother's example and take anew wife, 
Various queer situations are evolved from 
the complications made by the laws of 
France regarding the rights of parents and 
children, Incidental revelations are given 
of the manners and vices of different 
classes lu society. 


The Forest Tree Planter's Manual. By 
J. O. Barrett, Secretary of the State For- 
estry Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘Tenth Edition, The Progressive Age Pub- 
lishing Co,, Minneapolis, Minn, 1896. 

This excellent little manual should te 
In the hands of all those interested in the 
“Subject of which it treats. Its chief aim 
‘Is to enforce the necessity of replacing the 
‘trees which are felled from time to time 
by others, so that forest growth may be 
maintained. This is essential to the pros- 
nee the country. A vast mass of in- 
formation on the economic, climatic and 
other aspects of the case is compressed 
within the little more than one hundred 
Í ages of which the book consists. A copy 
will be sent free to uny one applying to 
Mr, J. O. Barrett, Brown's Valley, Minn., 
ifthe application is accompanied by four 


O } 4 8 for postage, 


aa 


Ships That Pass In The Night. B 
Beatrice Harraden, Chicago, F. È. 
(No. 18 Neely's Popular Library.) 
op, 219. Price, 25 cents. 
ork ought to be an acceptable 
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How to Mesmerize. By James Coates, 
Ph. D. F. A, 8. The Mental Sclence 
In his Introduction Mr, Coates 

tells us that he has nimed at nelther pro- 

fundity of matter nor perfection of style, 

The rosult is that he has produced a book 

Written in an easy, colloqulal style, and 

Riven a great quantity of information 

covering every branch of his speolal sub- 

ject, mesmerism., What the author anya 
may be relied on, as he Is a successful ox- 
perimenter, und bas personal relations with 
many of the leading mesmerists of the 
day, It la worthy of note that he regards 
mesmerism as due to an actual force 

“which in its nature and character, is no 
more occult than nerve force, magnetism, 
light, heat, or electricity,” although he 
admits the action of hypnotism, sugges- 
not, and jimagination in some of its phe- 
nomena, Mr, Coates prefaces his practi- 
Cal instructions with # short histori- 
on account of mesmerism as practiced by 
the ancients. Two chapters are devoted 
to “How to give an entertainment,” 
and they contain many of his own experi- 
ences. Among other things he states that 
with a Glasgow sensitive he exhibited 
complete control over the arterial circula- 
tion, accelerating or retarding the action 
of the heart at will, Instructions are 
given for the cultivation of clairvoyance, 
psychometry and thought-reading, and 
also for the curative use of mermerism. 
This is regarded by the author as its most 
important function, as appears from his 
condemnation of the abuses of mesmerism 
and hypnotism arising from their being so 
often used and for merely experimental 
purposes, and that with hysterical aud 
disensed persons, a practice which he 
strongly condemns, The author is to be 
commended for the high moral tone of his 
little book, which leaves little to be de- 
sired in a popular treatise, Hay Nesbet 
& Co., 169 Fleet street, London. Price, 
50 cents. 
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“AsltIsToBe.” 


BY CORA LINN DANIELS. 


RICHARD HODGSON, SECRETARY AMERICAN 
Baxchi OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RE- 
SEACH, writes: I have re-read with much pleasure, 
in print, the pages which I read so long ago in manu- 
script, It seems to me that you might have still 
more emphasized the fact that the book is not the 
product of your normal consciousness. This makes 
itall the more remarkable, whatever be the origin 
of The Voloes" whose utterances form the book— 
whether disembodied human spirits, or the varying 
manifestations of your own subliminal conscious: 
ness, or some yet more foreign intelligence. Ane 
while I cannot say that I agroe with every opintot 
oxpressed Ín it, I think that few persons can read it 
without feeling better and stronger, and I certainly 
belleve that most of Our members would be very 
wind to have it brought to thelr attention, It is a 
charming and valuable production. 


F. L. BURR, for n quarter of a contury editor of 
the Hartford Dally Timos, writes: Yourexperiences 
on the borderland of two worlds are curious and 
fascinating. The life we aro leading hore ls not the 
beginning nor the ending. Itis, as you assert, oor- 
tainly not the ending, Lean never for one moment 
alter the Gibralter of my faith, that our loved ones 
do come back to us; sometimes, as in your case 
they materially ald us, as also in various oui. 
ways. 
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The Chicago Literary 
Bureau. 


Tho Chicago Literary Bureau is established for 
the following purposes: 
1. The reading and criticising of Itorary workot 
all kinds, both prose and verse, and ite carofuli re 
vision, so that manusoripts may be tho botterniiel 
for submission to publishers, or for printing pri- 


vately. 
Many manuscripts are declined moroly owing tà 


defective arrangement or want of careful editing, 

2. The advising as to literary work and study, 
as to the preparation and publication of 
soripts. 

§. The furnishing of literary matter and 
searching for and compilation of facta relating k 
particular subjects, 

[Books necessary for the treatmont of special md 
Jocta will be recommended, and, If desired, they wil 
be obtained.) ea 

4, The correction of proof shoots and 
the typewriting of manuscripta, i 

5. The making and rovising of translation 
English from German, French, and other Ruro 
languages. k; 
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periodicals and other literary publi 

Terms will depend on the 80 
on receipt of manuscript or Insti 
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bus Philosophios meet at 151 W, 
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W. n Wednesday evenings, 
pAb o'clock, 

e Union, Nathan Hall, 1505 
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CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS CHEAP. 


Below is given n list of books with the 
amber of puges and the regular price as 
welas the title of each. Most of these 
Pooks aro new; all are in good condition 
Dough some of them are second-hand 
wks, In the list n stunds for new; s for 
wnd-hand. We have only one copy of 
Mth. All these books are offered at one- 
Mall the regular price, on receipt of 
which any book named in the list will be 
nt postpaid, Books that have been sold 
a dropped from this list every week and 
mW onos Are added: 
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ASqusre Talk to Young Men, H. L, 
Hastings, pp. 94. Price, $1. n 
Au Anchor of the Soul, Jas, Vila Blake, 
Ni 140. Price, FI. n 

Aiiyless and Countryless World, H, 
Abe p. 447, Price, $1.26, n 
AModern Magdalene, V. Woods, pp. 846, 
Price, 81.50. n t 
A Royal Heiress, I. Edwards, pp. 216. 
5 185 n 
Bitds in the Bush, B. Torrey, pp. 298. 
Price, Fl. 8 ue 
Crowning Sin of the Age, B. D. Sinclair, 
Price, Fl. n 
Elsie: A Christmus Story, M. M, Dawson, 
pp. 100. Price, 50 ots. n 
Errors of Evolution, R. Patterson, pp. 
U1, Price, $1. n 
ive Minute Object Sermons to Children, 
S. Stall, pp. 253. Price, $1. n 
Hist Steps in Philosophy, Wm. Salter, 
pp. 185, Price, 75 cts, 8 
Wos and Motions of Mental Healing, O. 
M. Barrows, pp. 248. Price, $1, s 
lors in American Oivilization, pp. 415. 
a 
The Miracles and the Predictions 
wording to Spiritism, A. Kardec, pp. 
Price, $1.50, 8 

in Nature, O. S. Weeks, pp. 240. 


t $1, D 

Ítarian, Vol. 4, Jan, to June, 04, 
pp, 180 Price, $1. n $ 
fant Mind, W. Preyer, pp. 170. Price, 
| tions of the Age, J. B. 
b. 315. Price, $1. s 

n Jas. Vila Blake. pp. 834, 
ya O. F. Wright, pp. 


Motion, Dolbear, pp 


pp, 
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A. P. Russell, pp. 207, Price, $1, 25. n 
Sclence and Immortality, 8. J. Barrows, 
pp. 137, Price, 60 cts, s 
The Evolution of Immortality, ©, T, 
Stockwell, pp. 104. Price, 60 cois, n 
The English Language, W. M. D, Meikle- 
john, pp. 388. Price, $1.40. 3 


The Germ-Plasm, Welsmann, pp. 477 
Price, $2.50. n 
The Lyceum Guide, Tuttle, pp. 175 


Price, $1, u 

The Little Doctor, N. Craib-Beighle, pp. 
134. Price, 60 cts, n 

The New Bible and Its New Uses, J. H 
Crookes, pp. 205. Price, $1. n 

The New Philosophy, A. W. Paine, pp 
108. Price, $1, n 

The Occult Selences, 
205, Price, $1.50, n 

The Psychic Factor, O. Van Norden, pp 
223. Price, $1.25. n 


A. B. Waite, pp 


The Philosophy of Individuality, A. B. 


Blackwell, pp. 519. Price, $3, n 


The Search for Andrew Field, E. T, Tom- 


Price, 1.50, n 


linson, pp. 315, 
E. Cooke, 


The Story of Dr, Channing, P. 
pp. 184. Price, 75 cts, n 


The Spirit of God, Mozoomdar, pp. 823, 


Price, $2. n 


The Separated Nation, H. L. Hastings, 


pp. 224, Price, 35 cts n 


The Wedding Garment, L. Pendleton, pp. 


246, Price, $1, n 

Treading My Way, R. D. Owen, pp. 360, 
Price, 81. s 

Upward Steps of Seventy Years, Stebbins, 
pp. 308, Price, $1.25. n 


Wit and Wisdom of Bulwer, E. L. Bon- 


ney, pp. 262, Price, $1. s 

Was A. Lincoln a Spiritualist’ N. C. 
Maynard, pp. 263. Price, $1.50, s 

Woman, Church and State, M. J, Gage, 
pp. 554. Price, $2, n 

Youmans, Edward Livingston John Fiske, 
pp. 591, Price, 82. n 

Emerson’s Hydro-Dynamics, etc., pp. 480, 
Price, $1. s 

Esoteric Buddhism, A. P, 
300. Price, $1.25, s 

Ideology, Dr. Lu R. Sunderland, pp. 200. 
Price, $1.50. s 

Jesus and Modern Life, M. J. Savage, pp. 
220. Price, 82. s 

Mesmerism, Spiritualism, eto, W. B. 
Oarpenter, pp. 158. Price, 75 cts. s 

Man’s Origin and Destiny, J. P. Lesley, 
pp. 442. Price, 82. s 

The Queens, Aldemah, pp. 202. 
$1,50, 8 

The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, J. 
Royce, pp. 519. Price, 82.50. n 

The Spiritual Life; H. N. Brown, pp. 108. 
Price, $1.25, n. 

Appollonius of Tyana, T, M. Fredwell, 
pp. 854. Price 82. s 

Consolation of Science, J, Straub, 
435, Price 82.25. s 

Hegel's Esthetios, John S. Kedney, pp. 
802, Price 81.25. s 

Kants Oritique of Pure Reason, G. 8. 
Morris, pp. 272. Price $1.25. s 

Kant's Ethics, Noah Porter, pp. 249. 
Price $1.25, 8 

Nineteenth Century Sense, J, Darby, pp. 
232. Price $1. s 

Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism, J. 
Watson, pp. 251. Price 81.25. s 
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An Apocalypse of Life, W. T. Cheney, 
pp. 312, Price, 50 ots. n 

American Liberty, Rev. W. D. Simonds, 
pp. 216, Price, 50 cts, s 

A Concept of Political Justice, J. W. Sul- 
livan, pp. 58, Price, 10 eis. s 

Answer to his Oritios, Canon Farrar, pp. 
100, Price, 25 ots. s 

A Discourse, J Hooker, pp. 14. Price, 10 
ots, 5. 

Bacon's Cypher Story, Vol. III., O. W. 
Owen, pp. 000. Price, 50 cts. n 

Cortlan, A Tale of the Inoa World, A. U, 
Hancock, pp. 448. Price, 50 ots. s 

Fiat Money Lunatics, W. B. DuBois, pp. 
10. Price, 10 cts. s 

For Life and Love, R. H. Savage, pp. 
488, Price, 50 ots. s 

Gambling Communities, A. Hepner, pp. 
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: Ucism, H, L. Hastings. pp. 36. 
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POOR, TIRED MOTHERS. 


I have taken Hood's Sarsaparilia for a 
spring medicine and | think it bas no 
equal for poor tired mothers, I also wave 
it tomy daughter for rheumatism with 
good results, Mrs. Oliver Rupert, West- 
ville, Ohio 


CERTIFIED MILK 


Every dairy supplying our condenseries 
is under supervision, Milk is produced 
under rigid hygienic rules. The compa- 
ny'sreputation is therefore a certificate of 
the absolute purity of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


A cough which persists day after day, 
should not be neglected any longer, ft 
means something more than a mere local 
irritation, and the sooner It is relieved the 
better. Take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
is prompt to act and sure to cure 


To retain an abundant head of hair of 
a untutal color to a good old age, the 
hygiene of the scalp must be observed. 
Apply Hall's Hair Renewer 


CLAIRVOYANT EXAMINATION FREE. 


By Dr. E. F. Butterfleld. Beyond ques- 
tion there are hundreds of (so-called in- 
curable) individuals that could be restored 
to health if the cause and location of their 
diseases were understood and pointed out. 
He will satisfy you he understands your 
disease perfectly. Enclose lock of hair 
with stamp, name and age, 

Address, DR. E. F. BUTTERFIELD, 
Syracuse, N. V. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup” the best to use for chil- 
dreu while teething, An old and well- 
tried remedy. 


“DIETZ” TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP 


IT istheonly practican soa 
perfect driving lamp ever 


mado, 
1 will not blow out, 


ives a clear white light. 
T ooks like a locomotive 
oad light, 

IT throwa all the light 
straight abead from to 
300 feet. 

IT burns kerosene, 

Send for Hook. 
U. k. DIETZ CO. 
60 Laight Street. N. X. 


SPECIAL OFFER; 


Cut this advertisement out and send it to us and 
we Will seng book describing Our lamp, and will agree 
to sel] you one single lamp or a pair at gur whole- 
sale price (very much less than the retail price.) 
This offer will appear only once in THE RELIGIO- 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 


REV. CHARLES J. BUDLONG, Box 171, 
Ashaway, R. I; business, test and trance me- 
dium, Full and complete readings by mall $1.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send photo, lock of hair 
and four stamps, The poor free. We alm to do 
good. Give us your help. 


An Exquisite Holiday Gift! 


A copy of... 


As It ls To Be 


—FLETIL EDITION— 


By CORA LINN DANIELS, 


A mont wonderful work on After Death. Laws of | An essay read before the Brooklyn Ethical Assool- 
Life, Here and There. Swootly Religious. Nobly | ation, with report of a discussion of the essay. A 
Comforting, Fascinating descriptions, "Curious, | pamphlet of 121 pages. 

remarkable, convincitiy.”—Standard Union, 


able and satisfacto osition of the 
synthetio philosophy. —DR. J. 200 .f. as ; 
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DR. GREER'S 


"PABULUM OF LIFE.” 


Dr. Greer è ahnlum of LAfe” ls composed of tm- 
portant and essential chemical salta contained in 
the normal buman blood, In proper proportions, and 
supplies the blood Its deficient and normal constit- 
nente and is therefore chemically adapted to the 
yoliding of a robust human frame, and farnish- 
ine the ereential elements of bone, brain, and mos 
cle formation, and hence its appropriate Une, the 
PARULUM POO) OF LIFT 


y 0 
5 

PABULUM OF LIFE” ts porely akaline, and a 
common-s@nee remedy for the treatment of all dis- 
esses resulting from excess of acid in the system, 
such as Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Cystitis, Cancer, 
Consumption, ete, It neutralizes the excess of acid, 
arrests fermentation and decomposition, the gen- 
eration of polson gases and corrosive fluids, and sa 
a remedy it cures when all others fall. 

BY MAIL, $1.00; six packages for $5.00 


Dr. R. GREER, 
127 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


Works of Instruction in 


HYPNOTISM, 
MESMERISM, AND 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


How to Mesmerize. By J. W. Cadwoll a practi 
onl and experienced operator. Paper covers. Price 
60 cents. 


How to Magnetize, or Magnetism and 
Clairvoyance: By J. V. Wilson. Paper covers, 
Price 25 cents. 


How to Mesmerize. A manual, By J. Contes, 
Ph.D. Paper covers. Price W cents. 


The Illustrated Practical Mesmerist. By 
W Davey, Stig board covers. Price 75 cents. 


Homan Magnetism: Its Nature, Physi- 
ology and Psyohology. lta uses asa remedial 
agont, and in moral and intellectual improvement, 
eto, By Dr. H. 8. Drayton. Cloth, Price 76 cents, 


Hypnotism: Its History and Present De- 
velopment, By Frederick Bjornatrom, M. D. Au- 
thorized transiation from the Swedish, by Baron 
Nils Posse, M. G. Paper Covers. Price 30 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, at THE RELIGIO 
PRILOSOPTICAL JOURNAL Office, 


The Salem Seer. 


Reminiscences of Charles H. Foster. 


GBORGB O. BARTLETT. 


Contains an acconnt o the life and wonderfu 
powers Of this famous medium, who was an intimate 
friend of Bulwer and gave that novelist the mysd 
cal elements of his Strange Story.” This can 
readily be belleved after examining the reports of 
his experiences with Investigators which read like 
tlotion but are vouched for as facts. 

For sale at the office of THE KRELIGIO-PHILO 
SOPTICAL JOURNAL. Cloth, 81.00. 


Herbert Spencer's 
SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


By B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


“A vory able 
fea nahin neg Aa aTa 
"JOHN A. TAYLOR. a 
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Entered at the Chicago Vost-otfice as cn cians 
“tall Matter 


= 


TERMS or  SUBSC RIPTION 
One Copy, | Year,..... N 
Jna Copy, O Months, 

Bingla Coples, D Centa. 


. 92.60 
1.26 
peel me n Copy Free. 


ii 


DIGCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing Tar 
Jovnnar stopped at the expiration of their aub- 
scription should give notice to that effect, othar- 
wise the publisher will consider it their wish to 
have It continued. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post H 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
New York. 
pa Do Not gend Checks on Local Banks 


„ All letters and communicatiofie should be ad 
dressed, and remittances made payable to B.F. 
UNDERWOOD, Chicago, 111., 


THIS PAPER I8 A MEMBER OF THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIBHER'’S ASBOCIATION, 


We are greatly grieved to hear that 
Mr. Aksukof isin very ill-health, and is 
80 nearly blind that he cannot read or 
Carry on the literary work in which he has 
bean so long and so actively engaged. Mr. 
Aksskol's services to our cause have been 
$0 conspicuous for many years that we 
are sure thatall Spiritualists will extend 
to bim their fullest sympathy in his pres- 
ent trial.—Light. 


A S-year-old girl had been attending 
Sunday-schoo! for several weeks, learning 
weekly to repeat the golden texts. A few 
days ago her mother had occasion to ad- 
minister a severe reproof, when the little 
one looked up undismayed, and slowly 
and calmly observed: 

“The Lord is on my side; I will not 
fear.” 

It was her golden text of the Sunday 


* previous.—Borton Herald. 


Once upon a time a little three-year-old 
boy was left an orphan and friendless, 


cation, a man of business, 


through no lack of appreciation, but mere 


want of money, to appropriate the same 
thought given through more expensive 
The Four Life Studies” 

entitled Transfiguratvions,” 


which treats of the transfiguring of soul 


media are re 


spectively 
and body through disease of mind and 
body, 


na well as by materialistic cares 
acd needs; Serenity,” which shows the 
power of mind or spirit over mere bodily 
comforts or discomforts; "True Great 
which discriminates 


earthly ephemeral fame 


ness, between 


and the power 
and will which alms toward and reaches 
that which makes true righteousness, and 
“Our Other Selves," which is the kernel 
of the whole book in its teaching of the 
oneness of humanity which makes un- 
selfishness the keynote to right living—to 
spiritual uplifting—to true spiritual life 


After five years of labor, with the help 
of 247 editors, and the enormous expendi- 
ture of nearly one million dollars, the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company announce 
that the last page of the second, the con- 
cluding, volume of the new Standard Dic- 
tionary, is now in type. This volume will 
be ready for delivery in November. The 
sales of thenew Standard Dictlonary are 
phenomenal, The publishers have n 
mathematician who has figured out that if 
the copies required to fill the advance or- 
ders were laid one on top of the other, the 
stack would be over three miles high, and 
laid end to end would make a path over 
fifteen miles in length. A general agent 
in Michigan startled the publishers of the 
new Standard Dictionary by an order for 
two car loada—43,000 pounds—of diction- 
aries, to be sent as soon as Volume II. is 


ready. 

Dudley Miller, of N. V., who died Oc- 
tober 8th, aged 47 years, was son of Col. 
and Mrs. Charles D. Miller, of Geneva, N. 
V., and grandson of Gerrett Smith the 
famous abolitionist and temperance advo- 
cate, Mr. Miller was a’gentleman of edu- 
a congenial 
companion and a highly respected citizen, 
He will be greatly missed by a largecir- 
cle of friends of which his manly qualities 
had made him a favorite member. He had 
made himself well known among farmers 
and stock raisers in New York state 
through his expert acquaintance with 
everything pertaining to horses and cattle, 
He wrote freely for the press on these in- 


says Light. Unfortunately, the parents | rests and had been for some years one of 
had been Jews. A sharp little lady, aged the proprietors of the Buffalo Horse 
six, who lived next door, begged her | World. He had recently become connected 
mother to take the child for her playmate. | with a new dally journal, the Post, at 
The mother, thinking to dispose of the | Syracuse, as its special writer, or editor on 
matter without a direct refusal, sald: | horse and agricultural matters. Mr, 
“But, darling, he is a Jew; and you | Miller died from the effects of injuries re- 
‘wouidn't like a Jew for your little broth- | ceived from an electric car. 

er.“ She reflected a moment, and then 
said: “No, mamma; but couldn't you 
spank him, and make him believe in cue i si fudge af Obicago, writes: 


pper Curious how thoroughly psychologised 

_ James H. West, whom our readers will | the eminent writer is by his environment, 
remember as a radical Unitarian minister, and how strangely materialistic. The 
e editor of the New Ideal Magazine and | Nazarene may not have been familiar with 
uthor of several spiritually helpful | the merits or demerits of American poll- 

s, such as the Uplifu of Heart and | tics; innocent to the last degree of pri- 
15 4 “The Complete Life,” ‘Visions of | maries, ward bosses and heelers, while 

i ," etc., has just issued, as author and | office blocks to him would have been the 
r, another excellent little work | sign manual of civilized barbarity, with- 
ly entitled, ‘InLove withLove,” out a doubt. But Christ was fully alive 
‘strongly emphasizes the words of | to the potency for evil of selfishness in 
OW, a "I am in love with love, and | peasant, politician or Pharisee of any 
pole thing I hate is hate.” This | age or clime, Nor is evidence wanting 
ely b a Mate pores, of tip that he was keenly sensitive to the de- 
structive influences of rent and interest, 


John T. R. Green, Des Moines, Iowa, 
referring to Gold win Smith's remarks on 


y caches Ot edal Wia piete aa p! 


NOV. y 


—̃ͤ — aa 


elght yours before at the aye Of % 
announced, | inquired abous hie 
Reply: She and slater * pa 
and brother te in Paris” 
impossible for 1 know thelr oa 
not allow a separation of the famiy 
writing Wis repented en e 
I firmly belleved the mywteriogs a 


in San Francisco, At a sitting with a 
friend who had strong psychic power, but 
was nota public the 
what purported to be my son who ' 


natural right w the 


name of 
lied 
aod should 


medium, 


public, 
engines of 
through monopolisation, and consequent 
taking of unearned increase, 


never become destruction 


(rent and in 


terest), Hin works “render unto Cesar“ nication was a mistake, Ul le r 
and his constant denunciation of those | week a letter assured me thst my og 
who oppress labor, show very clearly 1 | In New York at the time of the . 
think, that the strife of his life was to | my son walling in Paris for Ue ey ö 
make clear the la of harmony (love) of a companion.” 


which operates with equal nicety In Jerus 
There are 20,000 women bleya 


New York and New England alosa, A 
sible, the latter stald and ontery u. 
cality is more wheel mad than Ney 1 é 
The enthusiasm has spread W they 1 
towns, and a little mounten hamka, 
or 500 souls will have ita quota of 


women. "hg, 


A Temple of Art. 


alem or Chicago 


Dr. G. B, Crane writes: A distinguished 
jurist, called on me yesterday, 
lerchange of experiences 
the occult, he gave the following 


family were visiting in Europe, 


In our in 
in relation 
"My 


I at home 


to 


1 
— . \ E 


Not for a Day but for ali Time. 


Memories of the White City are fading—all but one 
Majestic in its beauty the Palace of Art survives to remind 
man kind of wonders departed. Triumphant over fire ai 
tempest the stately structure stands beside the lake dedicat 4 


forever to the service of the people. As a gallery of paint 
ing and sculpture it surprised and delighted the nations, 
the Field's Columbian Museum it will entertain and ín 
multitudes in the ages to come. 

A World's Fair in miniature is the museum tod 
While it lasts the public will have before them av 
minder of the greater exposition of 1893, It wil 
the vast pamorama of splendid exhibits includi 
snowing made by a 


Dr.Price’s Cream 


: 


F 1865. 


i Amare, Terns, Be, See ast Page 


THE ETHER. 
By Fror. A. E. 
ji li encouraging to find increasing interest dis- 
din the nature and properties of the ether by 
iow who would fain explain all sorts of phenomena 
gel expecially those ollen called occult, but there Is 
particular danger here, for If one gets the Impres- 
po that ether ls so far Ilke matter that he can 
my hls inferences from the behavior of the latter 
hd former and be equally positive, he jy mistaken. 
ie tan do no such thing. 


DOLEEAR. 


Tobegin with, there are no nerves of sensation 
th respond to ether action directly. For the 
akon of touch resistance is necessary, but the 
offers no resistance either in the way of mase 
friction to the movements of a body init. We 
mt our information of existing things by touch 
gh qualities not belonging to the ether. 


For taste and smell, masses of matter in molecular 
ire essential. Nothing else affects these spe- 
dal nerves. For hearing, masses of matter must 
pore in certain ways, that is, vibratory, In order to 
tidice the sensation. There can be no sound 
in a vacuum and hearing would of course be 
ible under such conditions. 


For the sensation of light, it is wrongly supposed 
Tat light waves affect the optic nerves. They do 
ch thing. The waves act upon molecular com- 
is secreted by the eye structure. These are 
sompored and enter into new chemical combloa- 
ma through the activity of the light waves; the 
0 disturbance is what the nerves take note 
i not the cause of the disturbance, and it is there- 
fore incorrect to assume that ether waves directly 
Weed iho eye. The sense of weight implies u mass 
H matter, and the ether is weightless, ‘The sense 
heat implies temperature and the ether has no 
; that is, the temperature of space is ab- 
Ò, Which is only another way of saying that 
jas function of matter and not of the 
haso povon senses are now reckoned as all 
a porsessod by mankind All of them have 
apa tag made up of atoms and 
elements. The nervos themselves are 
Seas ee are affected by dls- 
ong the mo If there be any 


TRUTH WEARS NO AAS K, BOWS AT RO NUMAN SHRINE, 


— | been compelled to nceept the theory 


“CHICAGO, NOV, 10, 1894. 


tive and cumulative proofs before men would accept 
It. Indeed it may truthfully be anid that men have 
not by fobl- 
inge or sensations, but to keep sanity in science 
Having accepted It, men have already forgotten the 
great doubt aa to its existence which they so lately 


felt, and they hastily attribute to It properties simi- | 


lar to the properties of matter which it certainly 
does not possess. For instance, density, elasticlty, 
atomic structure and 80 on, 
the compactress of molecules, but a substance not 
made of molecules cannot have the property dovelty 
applied to it, if the term le to mean the same thing 
In both cases, Similarly with elasticity. That Iim- 
plies deformability and there ls no renson in the 
world for thinking the ether can be deformed. 
How tbis idea is sflecting physical 
may be noticed by the words of Professor Pear- 
gon in his book called The Grammar of Science,” 
He says: “We shall thus find that our sense Impres- 
sions of hardness, weight, color, temperstere, co- 
hesive and elininal constitutions may all be described 
by ald of the motions of a single medium which It- 
self is conceived to have no hardness, weight, color, 
temperature nor indeed elasticity of the ordinary 
type.“ 

This ia a warning to be careful in thinking and 
assuming that the properties of the ether and Ita 
functions, can be properly described by the proper- 
tles and functions of matter, It ls about as certain 
us any knowledge we possess that the ether le so rad- 
ically different from matter that the lawa discovered 
to hold true for matter cannot be attributed to It, 
Some of them seem zreatly at variance with the laws 
of matter. For instance one of the laws of motion la 
that action and reaction are equal and opposite. In 
ether it appears as if, instead of being opposite they 
sometimes at least are at right angles. If theether 
does not possess the qualities of matter and doesnot 
affect any of the senses, as all matter can in some 
way do, it ls not right to call It matter. Ifa name 
ls needed for It in a general sense it may be spoken 
of as n substance. It is doubtless an entity, but an 
inferential one, 

Turm Comte, Mass, 


Now denalty refer to 


sclence 


THE GEORGIA WONDER. 
By Soto Laven. 

In July of the past summer (1894) on a Sunday 
evening at Onset, Mass., I was one of a committee of 
perhaps fifteen persons appointed to scrutinize the 
performance, before a large audience, of a number of 
tricks alleged to be manifestations of some power 
other than muscular. The exhibitor was, or pur- 
ported to be, Annie Abbott, alias the Georgia 
Wonder. 


At the outset I must confess that the exhibition 


de- | was the most clever and sclentific that I have seen 


555 ‘ee Every trick la carefully arranged 


| that if any n 


SCPRS NEITHER PLACE BON APPLAUSE, Snr ONLY ASES A NEANG 


NEW SERIES—VOL. , NO, 5 


of any investigation of this sort one of wbich be Oh 


mber of these phenomena are found tò 


| be fraudulent, the whole must be so considered: for 

| H Mre. Abbou really posaceses an occult power which 
can lift ive men, that power would be competent t 
produce a sufficient number of phenomens to deman- 
Strube ile res ity, and the presence in seach an 4 zhi- 
bition of several clearly demonstrated tricks is mani- 


on referred W, I 
of several of her 
ing them to 
the eatlefaction of an e xpert con) a had failed 
Other of the tricks I could 


fewtly inconaletent. In the exhibit 


dlacovered the modus operand) 
tricks, #0 that I eacemeded in reproduc 
wory 
to dlesover the method 


not perform on account of the practice seeded, bat 


percelved the mechanical principles which were in- 
volved, so that with sufflelent practice I was sure 
that | could duplicate them 


One of the cleverest of her performasoes was the 
weighing trick, which deceived the aadlence and all 


the committee, including the man who did the 


weighing, Í alone claiming it to be s trick, and 
showing the method of {te performance alter the ex- 
hibition wae over. Tho trick was as follows: First 


Mra. Abbott called for me to stand on the platform of 
an ordinary palir of scales to be weighed. She la- 
structed me to stand on the iron portion of the piat- 
form, which was about five inches wide, running 
around the platform. I stood with one foot on each 
side of the platform, my weight belng about in the 
middie of the platform, measuring lengthwise. In 
this position the welght registered was my normal 
weight, about 140 pounds, Then I stepped of the 
scales, and Mrs. Abbott stepped on. Bat she took s 
position differing from mine, as I observed, Her 
feet were placed on the extreme rear of the plat- 
form, across the rear corners, her heels being Just 
on the rim of the platform. I asked her to place 
one foot forward, but she objected that she must 
stand on the iron portion. 1 remarked that the Iron 
extended all the way around the scales, but she still 
persisted In her position. Standing thus, she easily 
caused her welght to fuowuate by tipplag up the 
front of the platform slightly, and then lowering it 
again, and the man who was weighing her was not 
able to move the weight fast enough to record the 
fluctuations, 

It should be sald before describing the second 
stage of thla performance that all members of the 
committee save myself were by her request seated at 
the rear of the stage, where they could not observe 
closely her position on the scales. I had been stand- 
ing near her, and when she began this performance, 
sat down opposite the scales, where I had a favor- 
ablo view. The man at the scales was too busy with 
the welghts to observe carefully. The audience 
could not see the details, on account of distance. 

The second stage of the welgbing trick was us fol- 
lows; A small box was handed round among the 
committee and pronounced unsuspicious. It was 
then placed behind the scales, and I noticed that it 
was just the height of the platform, which it touched 
at the rear end. This box was ontensibly for a man 
to stand upon, In order that he might gear down 
on Mrs, Abbott's shoulders, as she stood upon the 
e Then this man bore down 


— ee 
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pounds less than her normal weight (which she | plained without mechanical drawings; but perhaps I | It seems to lead up, but it is really a declivi > 
h 


stated to be 98 pounds, but which, I should say, was | can suggest some of them. In one trick she has a hell.” * 
nearly 120 pounds). The explanation of this trick | man sit in a chair, and another man across his And I, weeping tears that sear like red-hot 
was very easy to me when [ saw that her feet were | knees, facing him, but leaning away from him, the iron, cried, ‘Friend, do not part thus, I too 
so placed that her heels rested on the box behind | two holding hands. Across their knees she has a truth. Kiss me at least farewell, but, and it 
her, which thus relieved the scales of much of the | third man lie extended. The weight of all three not, take my hand and touch it with good el 
weight of herself and the man who was vigorously | really rests chiefly on the feet of the one sitting in | my comrade turned from me, shrinking back Int 
pushing down on her shoulders. the chair, though it seems to rest on the legs of the | as if some horrid leprosy had broken out Upon 2 
The third stage was as follows: A board smaller | chair. A slight lift on the rear legs of the chair | with white and shining scales. Then, overwhe) 
than the top of the platform of the scales was placed | raises chair and man off the floor, and seems a won- | with a cold and clammy earth fog, I wept fora 
on the platform, ostensibly for insulating purposes. | derful exhibition of power. She stands ona chair | ment, questioning, “Do not we both love God i 
Then Mrs. Abbott invited the man who had previ- | andasksthree men to hold her up by the elbows. She | should not we love each other?” But my ooh 
ously pushed down on her shoulders to now partially | then allows her elbows to rise, while she sinks down | answered calling aloud from the path down 10 
lift her from the scales; and while he was doing this, | to the floor, in spite of the efforts of the men to pre- | was hastening, “Take not His nume In vaip, 1 
her weight was reported to be several pounds more vent it. She asks two men to lift her by the elbows, go to destruction. Your teet wear away thie 
than normal. This trick was performed by pushing | and they are able or not able to do so according as | which will mislead those behind.“ * 
with her foot the board so that it rested partly on the | she holds her elbows rigid or not. But I have indi- l said, “Nay, for I bid them not heed my, 
box, before the man who was to lift her had stepped | cated enough to convince the candid investigator of steps or yours, but to lift thelr eyes steadily i Hi: 
upon the box. In the excitement he did not notice | her claims that heis not in the presence of any power ; d 7 y hl 
mountains and make straight thither. Moreover 
f the board, and thus he and Mrs. Abbott were both | more remarkable than muscular energy, which is teach that all men should heir bodi f 
standing on this board, one end of which rested upon | wonderful enough, if we would but attend to it. The; an eee 6 dachte 
the scales, throwing the greater part of their com- | miracles of nature, the powers of the normal human influences by pure slivesi: ( 
thoughts, that the spirit may flow into them and 
bined weight upon the platform. Although the man | body, are sufficient to excite awe and wonder in a de led or i (Sout t be ire c 
lifted her from the platform, he still stood on the | rational mind, and only the ignorant will continue to 11551 > 3 recat st 255 8 9 i u 
board, and thus did not lift her weight from the be deluded by spurious exhibitions. That there are vine aud gad by arpar Suone RE oii 
scales, but rather added part of his own weight. The | powers in nature, and in human nature, not yet dis- 9 110085 mann per 15 the i 
scales registered 150 pounds if I remember rightly. | covered or classified by science, I am ready to admit; f. h den sarod sodros oboren erie 
This was the last performance on the programme, and | and it is the conviction of such that often makes peo- |” she donori pariu nanga groen 195 A ul 
without waiting for any report from the committee, | ple the dupes of pretenders, whose tricks may be but Pus ee were) Beuge n i 81 un 
the audience rushed out, exclaiming upon the mar- | counterfeits of genuine though unknown powers in oe Once more alone. So whenagaina ipa 
vellous things they had witnessed. The other mem- | nature. fue phantoms round and clasped me by t o hau 
bers of the committee crowded around Mrs. Abbott — 58 1 I must walk mu 1 
expressing their profound astonishment at her gifts. TJ Jn 
My own bn were upon the clever exhi- UNTO THE MOUNTAINS. love and rightly. It is the light; I reflect only 4) 
bition she had given, and were received with suspic- By Miriam WHEELER. little ray of it. Yonder over the far hills it dwell 
ion. The man who did the weighing was, he said, a| Weary with scrubbing I stretched my stiffened in energy and love—male and female—a unit MMI 
prestidigitator, but failed to learn the modus oper- | limbs in the sun lying upon the roof of our dwelling, | Your eyes and follow on. If one falls, help bis 
andi of any of her tricks, but confessed himself satis. | that losing sense of my body my soul might spread upon his feet but do not tarry looking upon biali 
isfied when I did the scales trick and allowed him to | ber wings in the freedom of space; and sleep lifted [or into his eyes. It would not be sinful soto do, 
do the weighing as before. me tenderly and placed me upon a flat piece of ground evil is only not love and not light and not energy, 
Other tricks would be difficult to describe in detail; | covered with dense undergrowth which had been Yet it would delay you unless indeed he should prove 
but may be briefly mentioned. She produced a snap- | risting there for centuries. Far off I saw the fair to be your complement, that together as unity you 
ping noise on a tumbler, by holding it with a hand- | peaks of snow covered hills piercing the blue ether combine to mirror God. But do not mistake. Yow 
kerchief, slipping her thumb or finger along on the | und I knew that there, shrouded from sight by earth do not know me. Iam not what you suppose. II. 
glass, producing thus a noise like the crackling of | mists, lived the lonely Ideal, and I set my face reso- drop this covering of reserve that we are granted 
electricity. I did the same afterward. A physician | lutely towards them. As I disentangled my robes | YoU would again turn from me. 2 
was called on the stage to take her temperature with from the clinging, clutching brambles at my feeta Courage, Comrade! Onward! Onward! Follow your 
a clinical thermometer. He reported it to be three | Sharp stone violently thrown hit me over the heart, highest as I do mine also. By and by we shall ses 
degrees below the normal point, indicating an abnor- and with a cry of agony I beheld my own mother, | light and each other cleansed and glorified.” 
l mal condition which in a patient would be consid- | the woman who gave my spirit form, about to attack | So I walked by my comrade very sweetly fora 
ered very dangerous. I did the same thing next day | me once again with implacable scorn. And I, sob- | while, but when I was about to speak to her one di, 
with his thermometer by slyly inbaling through the | bing, called to her saying, “Mother of my body who | I found that she had departed from my side. Forth 
lips, and exhalihg through the nostrils, thus keeping | gave me the best juices of your being to nourish me | had seen the high land beckoning her away dora 
a current of cold air playing on the tube of the ther- into womanhood, feed me now also with spiritual | another road and had not tarried for leave-taking 
mometer, and putting the temperature at five degrees | food. See I toil towards the mountains.” Thus had we both been spared the bitter pain of 
below the normal, yet 1 still live. And she said, “Would to God you had never been | wanting anything, even each other, for self, by de 
Several minor points which I observed early in the | born since you do not mind the counsel of your best | siring most of all the Light that we might like motes 
performance excited my suspicions and may serve as | friends. Isee no mountains. Tarry even yet with | radiate it to all. And I journeyed on once mor 
cumulative evidence of its fraudulent character, | me and I will repair your torn dress so that no man | alone, unto the mountains. 


Once, when she had three men sọ placed in a chair | Shall discover the rents therein and know your shame 
j that the weight of all turned upon the feet of one of | that you have left the beaten track.“ I halted fora ye 
| them as a fulcrum, and a slight degreeof force would | moment, for the material magnetic bond of the body WHAT SHALL WE me BE SAVED! . 
By Ricnanů WAHLE. | 


be needed at the rear of the chair to lift the chair | Of a child to its material parent is not severed with 
and its contents from the floor, she pasted a narrow | {ts umbilical cord. But her worldliness repelled me | In looking at our present civilization, 


strip of paper around the biceps muscle of her arms, | anà one spake through my lips to her saying: ‘The | grand achievements in every line of 
to show that she did not exert any muscular force in | time has come when I must be and not seem, when I | commerce, science and art, we can well 
‘the lifting. I at once perceived that ina straight | must do and not dream. Come with me likewise and | of the progress made, particularly 
‘lift, from the floor upward, the biceps muscle would | wake a path unto the mountains of God.” of this century. We look in 
not be called into action, and so the strips wouldnot| She remained where she stood, however, sadly en- | Possibilities of the human min 
be bursted, though she might exert a great amount | joining me to return, and I traveled on for some | tice that all these achlevem 
of energy. I called the attention of a physician to | time alone and in much grief. At last some other tle to make men happy. W 
this point,and he at once admitted its validity,but did | journeyer clasped my hand with passionate com- | depravity, dissatisfaction a 
not interfere with the performance. At another time | radeship, and I said seeing the beauty of the soul, | Poor, among the learned and 
she held an egg in each hand, but so placed her arms | “We will keep together, you and I, on this same What is the cause of 
under the chair rounds that the lifting was done with | path, for itis the shortest way, if the thorniest, to] The advancement of i 
her wrists, and the eggs were of course not broken. | the hills.“ Aud for u like distance we walked side | sided. Most all i a 
er time, in pushing against two men with te 
asked me to put my “hands against the 
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he church itself has driven men into this Something was said about spirits writing in a lan- | has a good deal still to do with the question; but, 
jstlo tendency, by denying them the right to | guage unknown to the medium, and a poem in Arabic | then, God only intervenes when, in His great wis- 
on spiritual matters. Had only half of the | was spoken of: dom, He sees fit, and it is always intervention, not 
© zy, that has been expended in the pursuit of As for a poem in Arabic, it would not be the sim- the rule. Do not fancy that I believe the Almighty, 
| accomplishments been applied to spiritual plest thing in the world for any of you to attract an | the abstract of all good and mercy, does personally 
ments mankind would be happier than they | Arab spirit sufficiently for him tocontrol you. Would | interfere often with the law of events which follow 
TLA it not be rather unnatural for you to expect a per- | causes, but through the immense aid of His myriads 

put what shall we do to be saved? We must go | son, about whose country, and about whose life, and | Of helpers, to all of whom is entrusted more or less 
jo nature, we have to change our modes of liv- | about whose work you were ignorant, to come at | Power, comes constant help and intervention. Iam 
We have to learn that idleness is not an ideal- your simple call, and give time and patience and en- not saying what I believe and think, because I know 
alte, but that life means activity; that luxury | ergy enough to control one of a company of strang- in how far I can help and guide and intervene in 
weaklings and cowards, but plainness in| erg sufficiently to reproduce a poem, even if he still Oe 
pf dress and shelter means health and strength, | knew a poem, by heart? And your medium! What In what way can one make himself most useful in 

happiness cannot be found in sensuality, but | is there about her to attract an Arab, and to lud her this life? 
ale Ur Own soul, by conforming our ways of liv- | any satisfaction or content or benefit in bis strange 2 x 
with the laws of nature, with God. We have to | words and ix his uncouth ideas?” “It seems to me that the question is so simple that 
you are yourself very well able to answer it. He 


| 
your affairs.—'Worker. 


Z July 21st. —I had long wished for some message who best learns to serve his fellow-men, whether in 
rs will gusrantoe to every from my daughter and at last a spirit, giving the | the Professions: or in any capacity; he who succeeds 
ee ea flevelopment. name Armida,“ and comingin her place, controlled | the bosti bringing himself into a useful and worthy 
eber that share ts sone: the medium. The handwriting was small and deli- touch with the greatest numbers during life, cer- 

cate, and entirely different in its character from the | tainly will be far on the way towards filling his place 
jog high and noble within us that awaits develop- | others: in this sphere, where the proxpacts aad the numbers 
fee ellit is to learn the laws of the physical) m one who so ught pleasure, and found indif- | and the possibilities are so infinitely multiplied. One 
pirerse, better though and of the greatest import- ference; who, out of indifference, was brought to | most important thing is spiritual development, This 
gure to learn thé laws of the soul. Let us be able to despair; who, in despair, saw burning dimly the light | is 4 grand help to a speedy usefulness here; to crush 
ar demonstrate that there is a life here- of love, of universal love, and thus from despair was | Out the lower instincts, and perfect all the higher 
I that death is not the end of our existence, but brought to content. Iam one who, in content, lost| and nobler thoughts. In this I was grievously re- 
ihebeginning of a greater life, that all the money selfishness, and in the thought of others, found hap- | tarded and am still. On earth 1 was involuntarily 
god luxury of this world are not only valueless dn piness; who in others’ joy tound the pleasure so long | kept in contact with many trifling and many un- 
Hefuture life, but are the greatest obstacle to spir- and passionately sought for, and acquired at last | profitable things, and it has been a hard tight to 
aal development. Let us be able to teach that love, without the seeking.” withdraw from them.—’'Worker.’” 


yil-power and knowledge will open the way to hap- = 
pess; that without these requisite we will be 3 August 4th.—“I would be pleased to give you all 


pupers on the other side, that we have to learn our «Armida of the sun-lit prairies. I have lain on | messages from loved ones, but I cannot; first, be- 


lesson there, which we should have learned the earth, in that thick grass, and watched every | cause, in certain cases your medium prevents; and 
work of nature, from the springing into life of the | second, because in others the connection is so iun- 


bere; that trouble and mortification awaits the un- A 
ed, where joy and happiness might have held | germ, to the marvellous birth and life of the insect | direct that to attempt a distinct message would be 


ay. and the worm, and in all this [ perceived, later, the | fatal. Never mind, friends! Be assured that life 
The one rotes his life to the scientific in- hand of a personal Creator; and in this strengthened | and love rest beyond the grave; that life and love 
na ite relation to the perception, become clear aud fixed, I now live. Ont are eternal, and never die; that those who loved 
nirerse, the one who can demonstrate beyond a watch and study aud perceive all the racos of His | you, love you still, and more; that those who, on 
E every rational being that there actually is intervention and direction. Armida. earth, had not enough of the love of those dear ones, 
continuation of individual consciousness after We asked to be told something of her earth-life: will find here continued love, and many, many others 
fath, and that we reap there as we sow here, such] I did not know you. I lived in the west of your give 0708 te peared mae atl watahisi 
te, Isay, is the greatest benefactor of mankind. | homeland. I am not a well-educated person, but I ternal oodness; be assured that the destiny of 
man Ís to live eternally, and to pass all hindrances, 


fhe people once convinced of the reality of future | think. You who think that you know and love the 
i koowing that it is as certain as death, not a | beautiful, inanimate works of Him, bave you ever and to be happy at last. In the name of Him, peace 


peulation of theologians or a phantasm of some | spent days and nights alone, in the solitude, and, be with you.—‘Custodian.’”—Light. 
abslanced minds, having learned that luxury and | alone, watched, night after night, the vaulted arch 

lenes are its greatest enemies, will turn their eyes of heaven? Have you learned to watch in the rust- 

phe devolopment of their spiritual nature. Love | ling leaves, in the shadows of approaching night, in THE ABSOLUTE. 
dgood will among men will take the place of | the foam of mountain cataracts, for a trace, and for By M. C. C. Cuurcu. 
fred and selfishness, and all social evil will disap- | a voice and message from Him, in the coming of one I. 

wr, Itherefore look upon scientific Spiritualism | of His spirit messengers? Until you have learned It is very gratifying to find in THE JOURNAL so 
in all His works, to be ready, on the moment, to per- | clear a presentation of “life and its manifestations” 
ceive the voice of His messengers, you have not | is is to be found in the many papers which have re- 


d 


the savior of mankind. 


BartinonE, Md. 
known the true beauty of nature. Armida, who | cently appeared in its columns. It shows that, after 
_ NOTES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY.* talked with the spirits of 5 1 81 T all these years of scientific and spiritualistic specu- 
0 Pe aM Hournesy hills. I was by one parent an indian; I was a ae lation, the human mind is awakening to a perception 
ne i taw Indian, but I was brought east in my girlhood.” | of an absolute, not only in nature as ‘persistent 


e SEENE The question was asked whether God intervened | force’ and “energy,” but in maa as the divine es- 
A : in the affairs of men, when came the following from | sence—love and wisdom,” and “above all” as be- 
Eo 5 ARA PER aE „Worker:“ ing“ and its ieee. 5 Sse has cand 
that for the benefit of the readers of Tue| ‘“‘! Would say that this young woman used, before | lated the triune Absolute as Fat er, Nom Bae aN) 
iy wall ag in justice to the writers, both a critical audience, the word ‘intervention’ in the | Spirit—making the one God—Triune Personal. 
er nted.— Ev. works of nature rather unguardedly. I do not con- | Philosophy has given expression to the same 
ree TT 1 sider that, in the works of nature, God does inter- thought, with as little success for intelligible in 
Komora nosh! piiss auch manages fere with the eternal movement and design and the | sight. Science is lost in “the relativity of knowl 
. he piran = — stupendous regularity of their organization and | edge” and staggers in the unknowable.“ 
8 ee nte working; but, in the works of man, where the soul! While the writers referred to do not give the ful 
. iat itis in many ways vastly / of man, his free will, and his designs come into ques- | idea of the Absolute, they make an advance to th 
g phenomena tion, J do consider that God intervenes often, and | clearer views of Emanuel Swedenborg, who, in th 
: DEKO DRTE, with more or less directness. Take, as example, judgment of the writer, is the only one who has me 
ggest | the innumerable cases of direct answer to prayer, to | the difficulties in presenting the “knowable” side o 
| which, perhaps, each of you can bear witness, where | God, I herewith present extracts from his writing 
the hearts of men have been turned and changed, which cover the main points at issue. The reade 
ithou “apparent reason or cause. Take the many „ill find that Swedenborg gives that which reconcile 
l purer the thousand escapes from danger | and makes plain the whole problem. Prof. Wm. T 
, the warnings, the advice, the sight; in | Harris, in his little work on the “Study of Philoso 
dotervention of God.— Worker.”" | phy,” has given Swedenborg’s thought a masterl, 


ople saved fr im and others al- | presentation—formulating it in his own peculiar wa 


| i | under the laws of philosophical thinking. He ha 
f o remo e mountains, done 


J. 
y 
ra 
ak 
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his work without probably ever readin 


7 
* 


cm ane — — 


Awedonbore’s Writings, His owe Thete hte have an 
abled hin bo ranah tha sama eee santlyalnna OA 
Mes Purely a wa! Won the matar eee awan the 
e ee paragraphe anii Hehe wii enma ta dlapal 
dark nea 


4. We mhall pak at tha eins Meling anid af tha 
divine sanos, The kwa awii la be ona and the 
wwa Whine: hut heling ia mare naiversal than aa 
awh fap awanen nee haaa ani Helelhatee ti 
being, ‘The belag of God, oF tha Dielne Ralngh iin 
potha dennika, bavansa it tPanseanida all hues 
Whose), whith oan moaten only What rented 
ant falta, wal what te niareatet and fafitte 
therefore pot tha Deine Melag The Melwe tatap 
le an Kenne aloe, whieh le the een af all 
Wing, and miat he in all thinge ba miar that thay 
may have ela, A Airihes oondeptiog of the Dietas 
Mwng net da phialaad Paw the eee iy priat 
Mons i Theana fhai te called Jahavah from be 
ingi that ia, banaosa he alona te, aa, amid te ta he 
and Weenie ha te the frai and the laat, the begin 
wing ng the and, Alpha ami the Omara, W This 
one God ia auhatanoa healt wad fori tell and an 
gola ani mon ara eee anil forme derived teow 
him, aad an far aa thay ara in him ami he iw tham, 
Way ara limaga And likeness of him, A: The DiI 
vine Meling la ak anoa bolag in liamli anil extetenoe in 
itwal 4. The Divine Nelng and oxtatenoe th Itant? 
pannok Produce anathor divine (baing) whioh la be 
(hit ANA Oxletonve la kaalt, consequently another God 
Of ihe sama assonoo be impossible, "= Teua Chelation 
Heligion,” (Poster's Wanelation), pp M44) No. tA 


J. Mines God te baling, he te alan subetanoe, Tor 
being, wet it la eubstance, law Cymontot the ran: 
On| for subetanos le eubelatent balag, And he who 
io aht fa alao form, for a aubetanoe, unless It 
in a form, le A Hemont of the reason, Wherefore, 
Hoth may bo eee of God, bub tn the sansa that 
he te the only, the absolute, and the pelmet wub 
sanos and form, T, O, W468) No, 90, 

. “God te not only belog in itaalt, but alwn amiat 
ene iy telt, boaruse belong Without ealstonoe te 
nothing, equally so oxletonve Hol from helag) whara- 
fore one balm given, the othar must follow, in tke 
mannan unless a subaianoa le also a form, nothing 
pan be predicted of ity aud then, beoauee It te with: 
“OUR quality, it le in ltwell nothing, alng aad tte 
exlslende are hore apokon of, and not ene and ite 
exlstenis, because a distinetion must be made ba 
tween baing and omaanoa, aud therefore helween the 
existente of baling and the existence of assanow, ae 
Debween the prior and the posterlonand the prior 
ia more universal than the posterior, ‘To the Divine 
i Cand Ite existenoe) enen and eternity are 
applicable; while in the divine assenas and ite oxlat 


ate, divine love and diving wisdom ara applioable, 


nae Mirough these two, omnipotence and omalpres- 
ane." O, i, 47; No, PL 


„ Moreover, he has revealed in the world that 
he de the Tam, oF being, and the absoluta and only, 
w at in eel le, wnd thus the fret of beginning, 
whieh ts the origin of wil things, It ie owing to thiis 
Fevelation thet the natural man oan risa above ne 

hove binwell, and sas syoh things ae pur» 
yet neverthelen, as If from atar off, 


tp af Gok ia ee 0 the inmost ot 
at man, 


ns beam s 
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ye AH Adela fee IO arany Hat gnath aftar deal 
W AA Ae tla af tha as aan TA that wanhi nf a 
Sua, whieh ja pppn iive am Aahnvah Hmi whi te 
in Malet at ib A Pram iha Mat that immi that ann 
peor A heat whieh la lave, AMMA 
Mhh i ee saaa ga Welle 4 UF the fant 
Ihat Hhaha all Hinde EM that art ape epteiival 
Ave Affe! the Inhana MAR Aled Pnnakitnta Aia wall 
aie ae eee, A OFF the fant that dahweah 
Tiel aA hia anna petih at 


A lhe amaa 


Waly the aplelbval 
Weel AAT ALL bie eplotidal ahjar in ub 
THAMMOPALIN A miatantial, Hut ales tha Ratiat 
Worl AA all the patuwai nhjwapa tab 
Ria eee e hub Material A 


whieh ale 


hoh ape 


Nu ane hae Beh 
wrt RAL thae aeg akwa the spiritual Anit 


ihe patnral, HOP avai the @aeential natia në tie 
Piehl, „ Nav ihat thara apa thea degen al 
lowe ahii widow Amaai te whieh the angali 


heavens AM apie, M, Nop thatthe een mln 
„een (ive the aie Hite Of arpa Ee anita 
Ww makea Hh bapable of elevation after death ta ane 
Of tha thina heavens, whith tales piama ammit 
tab iha Life Ami PALO camh h Naa Anall, that 
Hot the lunak ea ee of all thasa khing vanbi have 
had axlajanow, duleee Pom a Dielne Haligi, whieh te 
it iteal alala, l tlie the Apak and tha hagin 
Wing, whieh le the mnara nf ali things, Hitharti w 
knowiwige of theese thiage has boon wanting, Wy whlah 
nee ee, Hovertheloes, man riesa ta a know halan 
Of the Divine Halna = T. O, W Ali Nw Yi 


ñ, "This aleolute, whieh is the divine halg, be 
HOE TA plias, Dub presant ia and wiih tae whi aps 
in pihaa, apanediag ko thal) eee of tk; baramuah 
Ae pitna, OF prograna fom plaoe ta place, HAHHOE be 
predicated of lave and Whitom, naor of the goed ani 
Wua, HOP OF Iie therefrom whioh ara tha eee ta 
Uod, Bad ave even Uol Mimaall; henve hia Dihal 
rene, Wharelopa, tha Lomi aaya, He lela the 
midet uf them ami that he iain them, and thay it 
him Mut he pannob be pPooelyad hy any ae ha te 
in himeall, He appaars as ho lein hia pronon, àa a 
oun above the angalle haavansa, the proveeding from 
whieh as ilahe le bimeell ae to wimi, and ae heat 
le Misst ae to loye =T, ©, 1, Oh) No, 10 


7. oProm all Wia may ba drawa the annulwalin 
that God te ante, that le, not fnita, bavauss he 
him»sif, ae the orentor, former, and maker of the 
ublverse, made all (hinge Malte, and thle by moarns 
Of hie en ia the midst of Which hele, and whieh aon 
slate of tha divine eee (hab lasuee fram Hin ae m 
ephere, Here le, and bere originates, the feet of 
the Holling proosaa, and ihe progress foachas oven ti 
Mentee th the nature of the world, Th followe that 
he js lo Dimeell infinite, boonuse he le Unereated, 
Hut the e seams to man as vothing, foe the 
reason Wat be le Naita, whieh adheres ta tile thoughe, 
whieh If it were taken away, he would feel aa if 
what remeloed wave nothing, Neverthelewe ttle the 
buth, that God le tofaltely atl, and that man of 
himwait te comparativaly nothing, e O, M, Aij 
Wo, 29, 

W Phat Ged, awd Wie Divina whieh pro» 
pasde immediately from lin, te pot ta apade, al 
though omalpresent, with every man ln the world, 
with avery angol in heaven, and with every spleit 
nadar heaven, le beyond tie merely nakueal ne 
hension, though it may in some misaure ba Wider 
stood apleitually, ‘Tile le eee wli natural bians 
are based upon spanoj for they ara formed from 
things material, in each and all of whioh, ao fay as 
they are viaible, apade le , everything pront 
pr amaii, everything that hae length, breadth, aad 
helght, in a word, every dimension, toem, and gure 


NOY | \ | 


Naw CHO Le Hemme IN apana wln a i 
Mma wih Hi, aiaa Ki Aa alara thy ge 
THA ice ba rere he 

n WAPI waa npantwi aa Wagen white 10 ha i 
W hia Ahapa Wee e paa an AAN LADET 
Hua af tha warih, hik gage nee 1h 
wale Te te the aawa a te A ajia LALLY 
ahn in ima WHEE Wa TR beat Hillig i 
Hakua ja maparati Anm Aii, anii pok hele 

WOE ln nahiya, alinak aa tn fa pi 1H , 
eee ARE h eh Of AA aly 
Hite nnt eee tenali eg hEN we 
wo sieh iu ie ae geen ta dhe ehe basia \y 
enge, aa ien h ee Wein l cen wi 
ann e e mattep, awi whioh Antia pha 
leit ingatkan anii oaaae Lia Witla) EETA 
Vie kaakaa Wee wN AN a imme aa aa 
AMi Matayjallawmt e n wanit Letty wal 
CURTII kiven bhu huwa mtt, U u 
WHE prawani WHET PE waup iky ik ALEAN w 
bupet ilka a huhula ta tia Ate, amk lg 
he Th anta Hean Ala Apak peii plow walik hira 
feath, awmi thua all that ba Hii would Camii 


HP the earth add mine lee e La the ale et OE 
AO) Ne wo y 


che ha Contained) 


THE CELEAMATED MARY eh, 


[Pea oie Maway of fais! hy Ahua 
Ahea kynn Marl, eee ki LAAR, pip wit} ' 


Tie aalen en Mary Plane, & pense! va 
taller, Aled Apell D, dai, aged 7A yale, 
rannte, Jala Dinani, ved ab 
and (OP many rene asarei Ue mania 
Har father, Captain dala Cita, waa maridi 
vesel from that plans, and wae wiy mi 
Mavy Dimond wae bora ia the pone IOA AN 
eee With awia OF kia Hoek latte E, 
Hoty, anih, with the eee at hap mtra 
pretanainaa, Hove waw e dlavaputallé i 
life oF aher, Hho waa of amd tum Wadi 
alsa for a waman, with a ad form and agras 
Wiener, Har head, ee cy anii “ 
Whe wiinewhat oapaaloua; har bag i 
full, hey hate dirke banwa, hap miaa baallutag WW 
and her faoa pale aad thie, Thare was mik 
grosa or e in har appoarannaw hae 
waa Patho Intellectual; aad ale had bhat 
lane anii e eee whieh, e balig 
Þasukiful, te, Hhavarthalwas, anlegt ih 
thoughtiul, peselve, aad ebe diw 
Aloe appronehlng ty ee oat 
linked wt you, of anim and kuan N 
an expreeton of intaliigant eve A 
una wih & pianoa of shrawdnwe, Ah 
poor man for a ne, and then 
thought the harmia employment of i 
in order to pet har ohiidrai 
probably mare eu han whe 
and whe Heoame dalabyatod, Ayi o 
Amorion, but throughout the world, 
‘There wae no port on either nak w 
tha Neg ofan Amertoan whip, Het had ap 
tama of Moll lenor, Ko hae 
poor the wien end the dean 
and the vulgare tha Himid and 
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hee, Alone da dha Men af A 
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iha taulelea pi tha ae ee | Fen 
wile WT Ww anhi An kha waaltiiy 
ip (vis Hipa, Awl HUH ET, Aap pepe ki ie 
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e you ee, wld wh e i 
e Ven AE ee 


A e hak eee eee whink 
ee al ar, anai ko lapka hiak abia peranna 
Hoy rie, he filb whieh la nnw taria 
i Toene, Lilie, khara MiMi ka kahu aiding 
WOH) iae We ppa bab paranna at wen 
WAWY have koli ne lee ane, Pha 
Hol ihia lane, with her kaon beigen 
ee eak, en een wib kha neat 
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cn TOP all ihat le eatranniinary ih har 
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Masi an ee e mbani and high ae 
fae dee and e tia OF tha Haat ba thia obey 
Tee, with Beery, 
plaea panitih PRI A een , Ihara 
are aioli, PUI kath and e, aiil a 
Manet parie Bad Pee AP, through 
whieh e henwi panal puna ph whieh are haate tup 
Wire BULL farther, the Huntar, hee geg mi 
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never do too much for themselves, so long as they | erates an injurious chemical product 30 Inte ö 


te th dof quiet, - 
CW character as to sicken the Infant. 


jally on a Sunday. are governed in their conduct by truth and duty. When a man feels greatly depressed hem.. 
As to the intellectual features of Saltaire, welearn =a work. Bad ideas and memories kill energy 1 
ARISTOCRACY. affect the physical being immediately, 0% 


that men go to the Institute “to read the papers; a other hand, happy feelings create ene y 
i good deal of light literature is borrowed from the Aristocracy is a very real and fine thing—so real ane Teal like exerting himself, 01 a ù, 
ii library; the rooms for games are frequented; con- | that itis to be had in no vulgar market place. But products of emotions, that of guilt is the vom 
| certs and such-like entertainments are well patron- | it consists in a mental attitude—not in material pos- | a small quantity of the perspiration of a per py 

ced fn g yi 


ized, not the lectures; and dances are crowded. In | sessions and accumulations. To see the mere plod- | fering from feelings of that kind be pl ren 
ding grabbers of pelf pose as social aristocrats is in- tube and exposed to contact with selenio seld Ih y 


fact these dances are in scores of cases the occasion turn pink. None of the other pole 
of expenditure for finery that keeps families in debt | imitably ludicrous; the people whose lives are given generated exhibits the same phenomenon. Am 
and all its attendant discomfort. The properly tech- | over tc greed and gain, and who are so dull as to ingly, pink would appear to be the ch 17 
nical and other classes, however, might be much bet- | imagine that a full purse conceals poverty of spirit. | color of wrong-doing. How appropriate, they k 


TD ae tiful | ‘There is nothing inherently vulgar in trade and traf- | the wicked person should blush for his evil scu | 
ter attended than they actually are The beautifu ere g ontly g ade ia question whether he toes EO vayan L 


park and recreation grounds are used and enjoyed, | fic; ia business and commerce. Itis quite possible to Professor Gates has identified his pòla t 
but the people steal tne flowers and the plants, con- | find a great and beautiful and lofty nature in busi- | beneficial chemical products by exciting duty 
sidering that “they have perfect right to everything | ness anda very petty one in the haunt of the scholar | emotions in individuals and analyzing thelr peri 


and to fee} no sense of obligation for anything.” | or the artist—but when greed and getting and gain | ation, etc. Persons suffering from guilt will ayy 
likely to send samples of their own to him for ena 


i th n, rather than to b è hi d 4 
Finally, they are not ae eee their generous 7 a 2 : ane à owned wy neee (dust herent may be as well io GIM 
contributions for “the regular support of religion | reduced to ways and means of reasonable service, ignorant will make a mistake if they imagine th, 
and ‘or other benevolent objects;" In faet, they are so | then, is he on dangerous ground. The true aristo- | this new science invades the domain of they 
accustomed to depend on the Salt family for every- | crat meusures humanity by finer standards than those | Its conclusions are not based on theory, but on! 


hing that «they come to regard it asa kind of hard- | of visible accumulations. He could not descend to To sum up it is found that for each bad 
there is a corresponding change in the tissues of, 


j ship to have to give svything Ag others.“ Here we 5 plebeian and palkry a thing as 8 or greed. body which is life-depressing and poisonous, a 
recognize who was Prof. Simon's informant, and as | Noblesse oblige. To be courteous to one’s peers is trariwise, every good emotion makes a lile-proge 
the Independent minister it is not surprising that he | all very well, but it is fairness and courtesy and con- | ing change. ‘Thus it follows that it pays to be pup 


was disappointed at the actual results of the bene- | sideration to those in dependent or limited condi- | and do good for one’s own sake. 


ficient paternalism displayed at Saltaire. But is it | tions that constitutes the true test of the gentleman oe a x : 5 s “a 
nothing to have done so much towards restoring the | or the lady. It is in this that the inherent aristoc- i Every thought which et the ming pei tr 
f i ; England” of old, to have crea- | racy of good family and good breeding is revealed. 5 bys change in e e 
Aspects of the “merry Eng 2 ö 5 The change is a physical change, more or! 
| ated a happy, though perhaps, somewhat frivolous, | True aristocracy is not at all a matter of possessions, | manent. Bad thoughts build up structures 
group of workers, who love nature and flowers, and | but of quality of spirit. Its range will never be which engender evil ideas, and good thoughts 


i have time to enjoy recreation after the work of the | found by the statistics of the income tax. It is writ- trariwise. Cheerful thinking makes a happ 
l sition, while indulgence in melancholy has 


day is over? The Englishman is said to take his | ten in another language. When the street-car con- site effect 
pleasures sadly, but he is generally in earnest over | ductor with gentle courtesy raises a woman’s um- The psycho-physicist can take a discouraged, am 
them, hence at the end of a day's enjoyment he is | brella and holds it over when helping her off in the | bitionless and melancholy person and withia dy 


usually tired out, and thirsty souls are then unfortu- | rain; or when the boor, though he be a many mil- | Weeks transform him. He will be put th 
course of mental lessons. To begin with, he 


nately apt to drink too much. But it does not ap- | lionaire, rudely bars the way aud allows people wo taught to rehearse for ne unmet 
pear that Saltaire is distinguished by either im- | pass as best they can with no consideration from him pleasurable memories he can summon 
morality or drunkenness, which {a itself is a |—who is the gentleman? Who is the true aristocrat? | deliberately devote more time to chee 


good return for the interest Sir Titus Salt bestowed | When the hostess selects her guests on the basis of | able thoughts. By this means more blo 
ishment will be directed to those parts 


1 

11 those in his employ. Nor does 5 differ | those snp can entertain 1 in return, or „nich produce such’ pissat tiisa 

E other respects from a well-ordered English town, | on the basis of agreeable social qualities, — which is ingly, the parts that give birth to unpl 
in which amusements are generally patronized much | the more truly aristocratic? ‘There is no aristocracy | ings and recollections will be deprived of 

more freely than instruction. But this is due in | in merely a group of rich people with vulgar ideas, | and at length will become atrophied 
y great measure to the nature of the instruction im- and among whom ideals are conspicuous by their this plan, the man is transformed fro 


arted h it. absence. Wealth and aristocracy not infrequently melancholy and despair into a happy e 
een Agrest ‘change go hand in hand, because there is refinement. cour- | to himself and to others. 


has taken place since the establirhment of the Uni- tesy and love, and the larger resources of wealth | Let the esoteric mind-builder systematically de 
versity Extension classes and the organization of | simply offer added means for the carrying out of | vote an hour each day to calling up pleasant 


geological and other field clubs, which are particu- | noble purposes; but always is it true that aristocracy 5125 e Le him ammonia 
larly st i ` in any true sense is a personal quality, and not at all | of benevolence and unselfishness which a 
larly strong in Yorkshire. The people generally are a matter of family or of possessions. It is an attri- | in ordinary life only now and then. Let him n 


becoming interested in scientific matters and in bute whose manifestations are integrity, courtesy | this a regular exercise, like swinging dum 
literature and arts, and Saltaire must benefit by the | and honor. The true aristocrat is nut afraid of ap- | Let him gradually increase the time d 
new movement which is replacing the old rage for | pearing in the most simple and inexpensive dress, | psychical gymnastics, giving to them 
Mechanics Institutes. The technical school is an] but he is afraid of going in debt. Heis not ashamed | minutes per diem. At the end of 


=) to work, to economize, to do any honest and useful | change will be apparent in his actions and 
important aid to this movement, and if it were made thing. Being born royal, he dignifies whatever he | Morally speaking, the man will be a grea 


p art of the ordinary public school system it would be undertakes. It must be a very poor sort of person | ment on his former self.—New Yi 


of inestimable service to the community. who regards his sole claim to social consideration to 
lie in the cut of his earment or the locality of his 


l And yet there is something in the complaint made | house.—Lilian Whiting. faim ol 
by Prof. Simon’s informant, that “when people get to wake eo? about the be a w 0 TN 
E i ance—these cases are only importan! j 
vantages without effort of tbeir own, their man SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. thought-transference can take place | 


z0r 


Wrru reference to the chief aim of our in 


too much has been done for them at Sultaire. 


first generation had grown up.“ he says, under cir- termed the newest of the sciences. It deals with the editor, secretly intendi 
nees demanding constant effort; and. after all, | matters which have been deemed beyond reach of ridicule, wrote in his paper a sp 
at the average man neede as asort of tonic, | investigation. wo inventi H nave the teas 
X : his own invention. è gave the di 
not to become a creature of feeble circula- Sennen nian i Tr r E basi he introduced, the name o 
k, where the sto 
1 Bai ma Have 8 5 a = ee in the body which are chemically injurious. Good, ea pa 
pason rich and poor. Many of the old | pleasant, benevolent and cheerful feelings create ftunfistſe communica 
> | itualistic communicati 
England have already died out, but they | beneficia] chemical products which are physically | he made inquiries of 
have become extinct long since If they had e 2 8 eae may DA derenin 5 to be able to attack 
taught that neither position nor wealth is |CPemical Analysis n ne perspiration ang urine oi of ite most impo 
; ae e 8 im EE inactivity. the individual. Professor Gates bas discovered lotier do. 
ubtedly rue, moreover, that people do not, | Suppose half a dozen men are in the room. On maf 
value ; ressed, another remorseful, another ill-te 
5 i her jealous, anotner cheerful and ar 
u is a warm day; they perspir 
1 are placed in the han 
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5 7 neither be proved nor denied.” But that he was joying the happiness allowed to the ignorant and 

ZOLA'’S “LOURDES."* deeply impressed by all he witnessed at Lourdes and | simple!” 

Those Whose impressions of Zola were received from | that his own spiritual nature was strongly stirred And again. In the midst of all his sadness Pierre 
Wenrltor works such as Nana, L’Assommicr,etc,,and | every page of this thought-awakening work clearly | felt deep compassion penetrate his heart. He was 
gore repelled by the disgustingly overdrawn pictures | shows. Although he brings nearly every buman pas- | upset by the thought that mankind should be so 
ol misery, Impurity, debauchery and bestial passions | sion to ght through different personalities and their | wretched, reduced to such a state of woe, so bare, 80 
gf sordid life limed by the pen of this master of de- | relations to Lourdes, and is sometimes through them | weak, so utterly forsaken, that it renounced its own 
pve language, will be greatly and agreeably | sarcastic and keenly critical, the book is in all ways | reason to place the one sole possibility of happiness 
gurprited, If they chance to read it, by his lat- n gravely serious one, dealing altogether with the suf- | in the hallucinatory intoxication of dreams, Tears 
gt work, “Lourdes,” which is really not fiction, but | fering of the world and the questions underlying | once more filled his eyes; he wept for himself and 
gmostrealistic panorama embracing the history of | man’s nature and being. No thinking person | for others, for all the poor tortured beings who feel 
Nhe so-called miraculous cures through faith at | can read it without being moved to very core of his |a need of stupefying and numbing their pains in or- 
jaurdos, that French town which will for long be re- | soul by the masterly presentation of every phase of | der tō escape the realities of the world. He again 
qowned In the annals of the world by reason of the | physical torment with {ts conse quent effect upon men- | seemed to hear the swarming, kneeling crowds of the 
giritual vision, and the voice heard by a simple | tal states. 


Grotto raising the glowing entreaty of its prayer to 
partod child, Bernadette Soubirous. 


The priests at Lourdes it is said are very much dis- =a the multitude of 2 isn thirty thousand 
alas Lourdes” is un immense panorama perfect | pleased with Zola’s plain statement of his reasonable ae 1 1 EE = ela 
pall minute details, of the world’s sorrow, suffer- | doubts as to the miraculous character of the cures is teat 1 to see it smoking in the sunlight 
Nog. misery, hope, faith, ecstacy, love, doubt and | effected there, and the Pope has placed the book on 9 
despair—which passes before the readers eyes | the list of the publications interdicted to the faithful; pa 1 5 ee these passages to show how keenly 
strongly drawn by one of the most powerful word- | but to a disinterested outsider this seems scarcely fair |“ 5 5 i 8 * least, of spiritual faith, ina 
plotera of this age. “The philosophical idea which | since, though he has voiced scientific materiallsm’s 0 5 : ou 8 o 85 rodily and mental rate as 
pervades the book,“ says its author, is the idea of | doubts in the character of the kind-hearted but skep- 85 A SIS ae À ike passages evince deep coe 
human suffering, the exhibition of the desperate and | tical young priest, Pierre, he has also presented Pre sera 0 th as 5 saddened sel fa: 
despairing sufforors who, abandoned by science and | strongly the reasonable views of the devout believer | OF NS own lack of faith in the Power unseen—and, 
by man, address themselves to a higher power in the | in the miracles in the person of Marie de Gaersaint |“ he thinks, yet unproven; we say ‘‘self-pity” for 
one who had nöt experienced Pierre's doubts could 
hope of relief, as where parents have a dearly loved | whose wonderful cure he so graphically and poeti- 1 ae 
Mughter dylng of consumption who has been given | cally describes, as well asin the conversations with 2 palais aces 8 St a e das 
; ; : } 7 d others at : Sp r pt 
Wind for whom nothing remains but death. A sud- the grief smiten Doctor Chassaigne an | 0 = this work, among the most striking being those of 
den hope, however, breaks in upon them; supposing | Lourdes. The priestsat Lourdes say that Zola while Sauce NE Bec sages na tie’ Le 
that after all there should be a power greater than | there (for he really accompanied just such a pilgrim- me ies crate e de 85 a fone 
Abst of man, higher than that of science? They will | age as he describes and writes from experience, ob- | °°" ren Lore 5 1 LMT ung 
Male to try this last chance of safety. It is the in- | servation and painstaking investigation) was 8 dees ot urid, The als 
Witctive hankering after the lie which creates hu- | deeply moved, and in effect promised them that his w 8 5 i A irt ihe “Gein 
man credulity.” forthcoming book should be favorable to the reputa- x an y 555 tter bow far apart the reade A a 
Mle could bring himself to give public utter- Hon of Lourdes, and to the Catholic faith to which 57 8 705 eet ea ae en 2 a an 
- 5 £ s £ religion he virtually subscribes. How deeply moved pe tront paei See ee * N 
to the convictions which, this book bears evi- 4 this work give overwhelming | bos elustons in regard to the speculative motives 
| shook his very soul while in Lourdes regard. | he was the Lis 3 955 eee tte l 15 which govern those In power at Lourdes, or the na- 
iritual possibilities, he would have said rather andistirring” ev: ng BX Eino thie . ture of the cures there. Zola is quite up to date as 
Walsuch blind despairing faith of the otherwise evidently was no E to the progress of science in psyc hical investigation, 
; P revealing the depth of emotion the scenes at Lourdes ; 
evidenced the instinctive knowledge of Spir- and leans toward the theory of suggestion to explain 
’ awakened in Zola’s own heart recur all through the 
wal truths rising superior to the limitations of sense sa) AKT that Inextlopuishable thirst everything, though be does not more than others 
ceptions, for that is what believing Spiritualists F č : fully explain hypnotic or other „suggestions,“ sell- 
iad bet the li f this intense attempt at for happiness which brought them all there, wounded > ter taaa de ich e Aod iba 
U ween the lines o p either in body or spirit. Pierre also felt it parching Suggestion, for instance, 
isof the various emotions which sway the 15 rdent desire to be quenched. He ses of paralysis as that of Marie He says of the 
of the thousands of pilgrims to Lourdes—the his throat, in an s 1. re to * the cures, the desire to be healed did heal; the thirst for 
devout believer, the blindly superstitious, the Iouan 7 A nae anil e faith as that woman. | è miracle worked the miracle. A deity of pity and 
y hopeful, the suffering ones ready to be- dizine m 0 $ = ee oA nok and hope was evolved from man’s sufferings, from that 
ler . to curse and deride if not; the openly n S longing for falsehood anà reliaf, which in every age 
the words he wanted.” “A slow intoxication seemed | ont 
bg, yet inwardly awed; those who attend as at Seno Byer hice gradual orosration'ol his of humanity bas created the marvellous palaces of 
tacular show, and the many drawn thitherward 50 i rel g 1 K eee the realms beyond,- where an Almighty power ren- 
a mere excitement of human sympathy. 8 F. 


ders justice, and distributes eternal happiness.” 
J divine sensation of having left the living world, of r 1 
This book of nearly five hundred pages is only the] having attained to the far realms of the marvelous There are many striking character sketches of d 


rd of a five days pilgrimage to Lourdes to from | ang the superhuman, as though that simple iron rail- ferent patients m 2 — 1 
Paris, and is divided into sections giving the | ing yonder had become the very barrier of the infi- Becomes aca aiaa TNE 1 ne 
‘every hour in each day. It concernsitself | nite. However, a slight noise on his left again dis- | teuches of the Zola pure min ari mange hit 
with the occupants of one particular car of | turbed him. It was the spring flowing, ever flowing dislike in his revelations or revels of immo x u 
train” which carries the apparently in- | on with ita bird-like warble. Ah! bow he would i bis portrayal of the spiritual rature of a ores 
and their attendants, as the special person- | have liked to fall upon his knees and believe ia the of Pierre and Marie he has f ie 5 ae 
he book who become the heroes and heroines miracle, to acquire a certain conviction that that we have not given him credit aa 15 i er 
d of romance on which the history of | divine water had gushed from the rock solely for the 3 d ae ecll-forgetfal upitnog. 
di rwoven—but many other characters | h of suffering humanity. Had he not come 
0 A the train’s destination 1 5 prostrate e the Virgin to The publisher, F. T. Neely, has brought out a 
ers interest and sympathy. | restore the faith of his childhood? Why then did he | handsome. convenient volume of small priet 
with Zola's graphic not pray; why did he not beseech her to bring him the translator has done his work E an ree è 
the various diseases from back to grace? This feeling of suffocation increased, manner, presenting the author's thought and sty s; as 
n Sala says of this the burning tapers dazzled him almost to the point forcibly asin the original. S. A. U. 
ig," and “it al- | of giddiness * * he went forth into the night a 
escribable agitation. Beyond the bright PHANTASMAL APPEARANCES, 
low of the Grotto was a night black as ink, a region | Mr. Podmore, in his work whick we noticed re- 
da into which he plunged at random. This | cently,* bas done well to give to the public in brief 
i d coolness, both so soothing, now brought | compass a selection of the evidence upon which the 
his surprise was that he had | hypothesis of thought-transference, or telepathy, is 
Grotto, and prayed | based. For this purpose he has utilized the material 
wer of his | contained in Mr. Gurney's large work ‘‘Phantasms 
w thin him? | of the Living," as well as that to be found in the 
ich prevented | | Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. 
The pes prosator TERR as the author monii it 
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cludes accounts of phenomena not within the scheme | non, describes it as “a contagious hallucination, | immunity from parade before the Publio, 
of Mr. Gurney’s book, and the bulk of its illustrative | which, whether initiated by a telepathic impulse, or | bands of a man who may be a charlatan {for 4) 
cases are taken from recent records, so that apart | purely subjective in its origin, has been transferred a mi AAEE 
from its condensed form, it should be of great serv- | telepathically from the original percipient to others | test that could by the wildest aireko oT 
ice to those who wish to acquire a knowledge of the | in his company at the time.“ We would point out, | be called a test, or else cease imposing his d 
evidence bearing on the subject of telepathy, | however, that this explanation is purely arbitrary. impersonations of the defenceless dead, 
brought down to date. The author states that cer- | Whatever evidence there may be of simple telepathic 55 ica vio axe already convinced of thy 
tain branches of the experimental work have as- | communication, there is none whatever of the possi- 2 5 7 auppese to ae $ lorg, 
sumed a quite new importance within the past few | bility ọf such a complex process as that which would | like uttering thie word’ to thosa whs host 
years. Thus Mr. Henry Sidgwick’s experiments | be necessary according to Mr. Podmore's supposition. | cept assertions and representations: Do not . 
have strengthened the demonstration of thought- | It would require that A should Impress the mind that Mr. Baxter is necessarily a fraud; but, on iy 
transference, while much further evidence for the of B with an idea, and at the same instant B other hand, do not assume that he has learned fy 
experimental production of telepathic effects at a should impress the mind of C with the same Ac öder e quite in his reach by 
distance has been obtained through the researches | idea, which both B and C should together 
of MM. Janet and Gilbert, Richet, Gibotteau, | externalize as an hallucination. It is much more 
Schrenck-Notzing, Mr. Kirk and others. simple to suppose that A was actually able and 
The latter class of experiments are of great im- | did form an objective image, say of himself, which 
portance, particularly those which have for their | became visible at the same instant to both B an 
object the inducing of hallucinatory figure of the |C. We know solittle of the real powers of the 
8 8 ata e It is evident Gitt this can | buman mind and of its external associations, or of meetings held in this city recently. Both dere h, 
be performed at will by a healthy living person, | the nature of the ether, that we are justified in con- cars pout the same as Miss 1 55 15 by Bay. 
there ought to be no difficulty in accepting as true | Sidering apparitional phantasms as really objective r'a tests.“ At Lake Brady, Mr. Frank pig 
properly authenticated statements of the appearance | Phenomena. They may either be actual projections 
at a distance of pbantom figures of persons on their | Of an image from the organism of the agents, or 
death-beds. And here we would refer to a difficulty | temporary concentrations of ether substance in the 
in connection with Mr. Podmore’s explanation of | form of the image. There does not appear, indeed, to 
such appearances which has not yet been satisfac- | be any reason why the agent should not be able to 
torily met. He remarks: “That A by taking | externalize his own thought directly, instead of hav- 
thought should cause an image of himself to | ing toconvey it to other minds before it can assume z 
appear to B need provoke no more surprise |an objective form. the messages given to every person and to report a} 
than that by the same means he should cause We have dwelt so long on this subject that we | the next meeting, how 15 the eee 
B to see No 27 or the Queen of Hearts.” The] must leave Mr. Podmore's excellent book without | Stated, what the medium’s opportunities for chu 
two cases are not quite parallel, however, as in the | considering the theories dealt with in his concluding | ing them from usual sources had been, ote. The 
latter experiment A has the number or object chapter. This isthe less necessary, however, as we | Statement of a committee composed of men of know 
before his eyes, or at least he is able to form a strong | noticed them and the author's conclusions in a late Ability and fairness would be much more satisfactory 
mental image of them, It is different with his own | number of TBE JOURNAL at considerable length. than the often indistinctly heard responses of inik 
individuality. Few persons, probably, can by imag- viduals in the audience, drawn out and a 
ination, call up a good mental image of themselves, PUBLIC TESTS. interpreted by the medium. If such enterssinmecti 


and A could cause an image of himself to ap- as Mr. Baxter gives were only for those who sre ttt 
pear at a distance only through strong thought ——— Those who come before the public as mediums, | isfied as to his bonafides, and his power to gisem i 


centration, not on himself, but either on the would- especially as test mediums, should be willing to sub- | sages from the dead, there would be no need of 
be percipient or on the act of willing the appearance. mit to all reasonable conditions requested by Spirit- | caution, no need of inquiry, but if the obj 
When, therefore, if is said that “the figure seen is a ualists and by investigators, with a view to proving | convince skeptics and to diffuse belief in Sp 
thought fashioned by the subject's mind, with no the genuineness of the powers they claim. When they | ism, then the evidence should be presented ina 
more substance than any other thought,” we do not | Live What are understood to be tests it is natural for | and under conditions to engage the Interest of 
quite follow the author. When the image of a card those unacquainted with them to wish to be satisfled | tigators. 
or other object is seen by thought transference, the | of their honesty and good faith, and to guard against 
subject has been thinking of the object, and when accepting, as due to the agency of departed spirits, ANIMALS’ RIGHTS. 
his own image is seen and he has not been thinking or even to the exercise of supernormal powers, A litle work on the rights of animai EIGEN À 
of himself as an object, not merely thought but the | That the mediums, if dishonest, might do by ordi- | appeared the aim of which Is eminently 
thinking principle itself, a representation of the very | nary or conceivable methods, and thereby impose worthy. It presents in a most forcible m 
i soul, as it were, of the person himself has gone forth. | ubon the undiscriminating and creduluus. To ilus- rights of aninals, not only to just aad 
Ia the former case it may be allowed that ‘the | trate how many view these tests, we give an extract ment but to be allowed to live. The facts 
transmitted idea was translated in the percipient's from a letter published in the Kalamazoo (Mich.,) to by the authors which show the denial ol 
mind” into a hallucinatory object. But in the latter News of October 26th over the signature of Caroline rights, form a strong in dictment against the We 
case the appearance, although hallucinatory, would J. Bartlett. Miss Bartlett, who is pastor of the Ceres whose customs are AAO ANN Why 
deem to have the characteristics of an actual appa- | Unitarian Church in Kalamazoo, in which church | ould be so careless in thelr treatment of crea 
= rition, that is to say veridical. Mr. Podmore af- the meetings of Mr. Baxter referred to in the extract which are:servicealia) ta CAAD 
firms, it is true, that the fact of the phantasm hav- | Were held, is one of the most intellectual and clear- mals, It is difficult to say. Teds very 
ing the dress and surroundiags with which the per- headed women of the West and certainly not inhos- ar. cary d Hingsos whiten taught from ; 
- cipient is familiar, and not those of the agent at the pitable to new ideas. She attended two of Mr. Bax- 70 ars Ae tue Gta 
moment, is a sufficient proof thatit is a mere hal- er's meetings and how she was impressed is indi- a uht a great deal of cruelty Is practic 
lucination. Moreover, in relation to a curious case | Cèteà by the following: tives of India, but such conduct is cont 
mentioned by H. M. Wesermann, he refers to the ap- | , It is a cardinal principle of the Unitarian church 4 
en shutting by the phantasm of 3 ne freedom of speech shall be encouraged regard- 1 5 
paren — ess of the views expressed; and the more a sect is | recognize, by virtue of the 
door without noise, as proof that the ex- | the subject of prejudice, the more the willingness to | tion of souls, such a pecu 
was only a waking dream. But these are | give à fair bearing. men and the lower animals 
matters which may be capable of future „However, having attended two of the three meet- must be condemned by an ae 
on, and they ars not of the came algnifi- ings of Mr, Baxter, I feel impelled to suy that in my 
weet l judgment, the séances have developed nothing Elve real thought to their 
is certain facts which point in another direc- | ‘whatever indicating any supernormal powers pos- hism is concerned the co 
Thus when the phantasm of the Rev. Clarence | sessed by Mr. Baxter. What is said in criticism is | ma, makes humanity to animals 
y appeared to a lady, she stood near with a better said while the subject of criticism fs still in | this respect oriental reli 


1 and enzed at the fioura | Kalamazoo. The attention of Mr. Baxter (and those 1 Gi 
— . A ene co who seem to be impressed by the manifestations) is Hanis, eich ds 


We have heard many Spiritualists and those intep, 
ested in Spiritualism—those investigating the sabja, 
express themselves in terms simllar to Miss 
remarks. Dr. Elliott Coues and Mrs. Couey Fen 
present with us at one of Mr. Edgar W. Emenoyy 


the conclusion of our lectures gave ‘messages! per, 
porting to be from the departed to the living; by 
the general feeling was one of dissatisfaction, be. 
cause whut he stated might have been learned frog 
sources of information open to anybody Interested |, 
obtaining the facts. Would it not be wise to have g 
committee appointed at each meeting to investials 


. e eee called to the fact that the credibility of these mani- one another 

toi that a subjective im- | tations rests solely upon the supposed honor of the | duty of man 

ii objectified us to be | medium, When one presumes to touch the tenderest | deed is som 

1y one, and par- And h realms of the human heart, and RVR OG, 
ected. § [un ud; when he asks us to bel 

4 transcends all our knowledge and 

nce, for whi fete 1 
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i ~ pelr conduct to their four-footed dependents, they 


od much more humanity in their relations to 
agar fallow men. 


pho authors of this work do not base their views 
religious or philosophical principles. They rec- 
en simply that animals have feelings the same as 
„and that as part of the great family of nature 

are entitled to be treated with the same tender- 
hita man will display towards his fellowmen. 
isthe rational principle and Mr. 
Pay heartily in sympathy with our non human 
bohren. has brought together every argument 
pat can be used in support of their claim to 
junice atthe hands of man. He refers to the treat- 
gent of domestic animals and of wild animals, the 
ater of which he very properly declares to have 
Abts, although these are not yet recognized by law. 
“Postrongly denonnces the butchery of what is called 


port“ and the wholesale, heartless slaughter of 8 


‘goimals of all kinds for the sake of their fur or their 
‘yathers. The killing of animals for food and exper- 
menting on them in vivisection are especially con- 
‘denned. The facts mentioned by Dr, Leffingwell in 
connection with the latter subject make one feel that 
be practice of vivisection cannot be regulated by 
jaw with a proper regard to the prevention of animal 
qufering It ought not to be allowed at all. 


We are not prepared to go so far, however, as Mr, 
dal iu some of these matters. While the rights of 
qimals should be guarded as sacredly as those of 
‘me, it should not be supposed that their 
Tights are equal to those of men, Mr. Salt 
“affirms that the root of the evil of vivisection 
isin the “atrocious assumption“ that their is an 
impossible barrier between them which no animal 
tan pass. Man is the ultimate fact of evolution, and 
ch he has rights which the animals do not pos- 
e and such rights include the use of the animals 
‘themselves. It by no means follows, however, that 
“the moral instincts of compassion, justice and love, 
a to be as seduously repressed and thwarted in 
‘the direction as they are to be fostered and extended 
‘inthe other.” The very fact of man’s absolute au- 
‘thority should lead him to deal leniently with his 
animal subjects, and with all his dealing with them 

be governed by compassion and love, and with a 

dve regard to their rights. If Mr. Salts opinions 
‘Were carried to their legitimate conclusion the tak- 
‘Ang of animal life under any circumstances, would not 
rmissible. This extreme view will not generally 
mmend itself, we think, but this book will un- 

btedly aid greatly in advancing the cause of 
humanity to animals which its authors so ably advo- 


THE ASCENT OF LIFE." 


That there is continuity throughout organic nature 
now admitted on all hands, although there may 
vergence of opinion as to how that con- 
inulty is brought about. If we accept the doctrine 
tion as developed by Berbert Spencer, we 
ll expect to find that its principles are applicable 
as well as to the lower forms of life, and that 
mprovements which have taken place within 
ü province are 1 ERANDA by 


Salt, who is 


| Jarvis terms ‘‘the life’s capacity for vibration,” and 
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above into an endless series of elevations. These 
are the most important for the knowledge of the re- 
sults of nature, but the former for a perception of 
its methods, and Mr, Stinson Jarvis has asked him- 
self why there is combined with organic continuity a 
gradual ascent in the forms of life, instead of these 
always remaining on the same level. He thinks 
Darwin did not answer this question, and that he 
failed to see two of the greatest laws of nature. 
These are, first, that “whenever a creature's sen- 
sorium experiences an urgent want, then its mind or 
mental essence receives from the all-knowledge such 
enlightenment as itis capable of requiring.” The 
second of those laws is, that where such a desire is 
the outcome of the creature's daily necessity (in pro- 
curing food, or otherwise) then such continuous de- 
sire is imprinted during the embryotic stages on the 
form of its offspring, thus accommodating its shape 

the necessities of its coming existence; also that 
embryotic alterations result from the presence of 
ideals which are vivid in the parental mind.” 

That the embryo should be affected by the ex- 
perlences of the maternal organism appears reason- 
able, and that the offspring has actually in many 
cases been organically changed through a nervous 
shock received by the mother during the period of 
gestation, or as the effect of strong maternal desire 
is clearly established by the facts Mr. Jarvis refers 
to in his Appendix. This is an important principle,as 
it implies that an ideal constantly maintained in the 
mind may embody itself in the offspring. We are 
told that genius is an example of such ‘spirit for- 
mativeness,“ as its possessor is the offspring of 
parents who loved each other, the meaning of 
which will appear later on. It may not be possible 
to prove the general truth of this assertion, but it 
is a more worthy notion than that genius is evidence 
of insanity, as maintained by Nesbit. The most 
complete conditions for reproduction are said to in- 
clude love, because love is nature’s elevating prin- 
ciple, which she teaches through the sexual passions 
in order to lift human beings to the higher spiritual 
planes.” 

This principle of spirit formativeness may explain 
the ascent of human life, but how is the upward prog- 
ress of animal life to be accounted for? The first of 
the laws of ascent stated by Mr. Jarvis answers this 
question by reference to the ‘‘all-knowledge.” This 
is supposed to be in continual communication with, 
or to dwell in, all animals, guiding them, as in the 
homing instinct and in the migration of birds. All 
instinctive action would probably be traced to the 
same source, which is really the presence of the 
infinite and eternal energy of Herbert Spencer. Mr. 
Jarvis well says that the controller of evolution” 
has not produced an infinity of living creatures while 
cutting off; all media for communication.” But he 
does not see in ‘‘all-knowledge” the source merely 
of animal instinct, he traces to it various myster- 
fous faculties of the human mind. He remarks that 
the strange facts of natural history which may be 
explained by correspondence between the animal 
soul and the all-knowledge, are precisely the same 
on the lower planes of life as the correspondences 
artificially utilized by the mesmerist, when he makes 
the soul of his patient describe with certainty events 
which are happening elsewhere. Thus clairvoyance 


and what may be termed the mesmeric faculties, de- 
* pend on the correspondence between the mind ofthe 
p | Subject and the all-knowledge or infinite energy. 


The secret of this correspondence is what Mr. 


its chief instruments is mesmerism, which is 
‘a pue ar productng unity of vibra- 
1 d to hi 


il- | conscience is solicitous even in solitude. If w 
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vibration, or rather the reaction which accompanies 
this unity, andit is reaction to nature's stimuli which 
turnishes the key to evolution. In its absence there 
could be no progress and nature itself could not exist. 
The author applies his theory of vibration to two 
subjects in particular, the relation between individ- 
vals in marriage, and the relation between man and 
God. He says nature Is continuously waiting and 
urging human beings to learn of love and the spirit- 
ual life through marriage, and through the wisdom 
supplied to mental demands.“ Sex ls different both 
in disposition and abilities, but marriage produces 
by its unified vibration a change in the nature of man 
and woman, each of whom acquires part of the qual- 
ities of the other. Marriage is thus the best step to 
the spiritual life. As marriage is the interchange of 
qualities between husband and wife, so religion is the 
reception of God in the heart by name, an emotional 
affection which is really an entering in of the divine 
nature. Religion is thus “a merging of the soul in 
the great gladness, and the acquirement of the com- 
prehensions which are outside the processes of the 
intellect.” As such, religion is the aim of human 
life, the wholecourse of which is, when well directed, 
a series of higher and higher vibrations, until soul 
vibrates entirely in unison with God himself. 

In the application of the law of vibration to psy- 
chical phenomena we think Mr. Jarvis has made a 
decided advance in the treatment of his subject. He 
bas endeavored to place mesmerism on a scientific 
basis, and although he has left much for others to do 
he bas pointed out the way for his successors. His 
argument might perhaps be stated with greater clear- 
ness, but it is aided by the Contents“ prefixed to 
the work, which is rather a methodical summary 
than an actual Table of Contents.” 


PSYCHOLOGY IN ARCHITECTURE. 


It was remarked by Mr. James A. Skilton in the 
course of the discussion atthe Brooklyn Ethical As- 
sociation alter Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson’s recent lec- 
ture on Shelter, “as related to the Evolution of Life,” 
that ‘mere examination of the buildings produced 
by any race or civilization may enable the compe- 
tent, without other alds, to determine not only the 
character, but the destiny of such races and civiliza- 
tions.” There is doubtless much truth in this idea 
which may be regarded as a commentary on the lec- 
turer's statement, that the race inevitably speaks 
in its architecture.” We have a curious illustration 
of this in the fact that the Kafirs of South Africa 
wouldseem to be limited in their building capacity 
to the circular form. It has been said they have no 
idea of a rectangular building. If it be true that 
“the environment fashions both the workmen and, 
through his ideals, the product’ it would be interest- 
ing to consider what was the nature of the environ- 
ment which so profoundly affected the architecture 
of the South African. It must have operated at a 
very early period, as the clroular form appears to 
bave been almost universally used among the early 
inhabitants of Western Europe as well as Africa. 4 
Of course when the form was once adopted it would 
be handed down unchanged from one generation to ‘ 
another, but the construction of a redtangular build- 
ing is so much more simple than that of a circular 
building that it is difficult to understand how the lat- 
ter could have originated among a primitive people. 
No doubt it was specially suited for the circumstances 
of its originators, but the case of the Kafirs renders 
it probable that it was associated with some special 
mental idiosyncracy. It may be a relic of some 

form of planetary worship, but there is nothing to 
show that this was ever prevalent in South Africa. _ 


ra 


A good conscience fears no witnesses, but a gui 


thing but what is honest. let all the rene H 
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A NOVEMBER PICTURE. 
Br H. L. Howarp, 


Above the cornfields spreads the sky; 
The light is gray, the winds awhisk. 
The great doors swung against the barn 
Reveal the hay-mow's upright walls. 
And pumpkins in a yellow heap. 
Seeded and tough, the weeds bristle, 
Where, In their tender growth, the brood, 
Sty-born, champed them with piggish joy. 
The citron In the garden lies, 
Survivor of the cucumber, 
That rots and leaves a tawny abel), 
From orohard - tree, the apples drop 
Singly, to join their mellowing mates. 
The pluadered grape-vine spreads, half-bare, 
Along the wall or road-side fence. 
The cricket's trauqull note bespeaks 
The calm of home establishment. 
The ewallow's melancholy obanges 
Denote the forelgner’s unrest, 
The Ates, in silent clusters, hug 
The space around a nall or hook 
Of oelling, stupid from the cold. 
The wasp, wind-frowzy, flutters low 
In search of food from apple brulse, 
Or pumloe at the older-mill. 
The grasshoppers, demure and old, 
With effost strain their shrunken thighs 
To five the intrusive brush or step. 
Dall is the Aow from road-side spout 
Into the drinking trough, Sere leayes 
Lie on the surface, mufling sound, 
The brook seems lapsed. Through fallen sedge, 
It creeps in tuneless pligrimage. 
The season oozes to its end. 


A MASONIC TEST. 


To the Editor: Years ago when I first 
became interested in Spiritualism I re- 
ceived so many remarkable tests through 
the mediumistic power of Mary Hardy, 
that I was anxious my intimate friends 
should share the pleasure and enjoy the 
marvel. I persuaded many of them to 
arrange for a seance with the medium. 
Among them was a very skeptical gentle- 
man who was a professional chemist. He 
had not investigated the sabject, nor had 
the least curiosity inthe mutter To please 
me more than himself he decided to call 
on Mrs. Hardy. This gentleman was a 
very prominent Free Mason in Newport. 
An incident had occurred a week before 
his visitin which he had been delegated 
by his lodge to visit a sick brother and 
provide medical attendance. The sick 
man was destitute and almost a stranger 
in the city, everything was done for his 
comfort, but he was beyond recovery, and 
in a few days away, and was at- 
tended to his burial by the Masons. 

In the turmoil of life and the rush of 
business tho incident passed out of my 
friend's mind, but it was brought to his 
notice in a niost unexpected manner. It 
was at the seance with Mrs. Hardy. He 
had only been in the room a few moments 
when the medium suddenly took his hand 
and gave him the Masonic sign, and an- 
nounced his name and thanked him for 
his attention and kindness while he was 
sick, and also expressed bis deep grati- 
tude towards the lodge for the Masonic 
honors of his burial. 

My friend considered he had a remark- 
able test, one that he could ace 5 

. A. H. 


VOICES AND PRESENTIMENTS. 


To rus Eprron: A number of years 
ago I was acquainted with a young law- 
yer whom I will cali Mc, He was a young 
man of good standing and moral integ- 
zuy, something of a genius in his thought 
and manner of expression. I met hima 
few years after I commenced the investi- 
— of Spiritualism, and conversed with 
N te tones 

3 wh gave me the following 

ti 80 r He 

uring and early man- 
ays, he troubled with 
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he had been warned. At one time he was 
away from home on a collecting tour; he 
had two young brothers at home, one 
twelve the other fourteen years old, named 
James and Willie, He was sixty miles 
from home and had not thoughtof return- 
ing fora day or two, when this famillar 
voice said, James and Willie will die.” 
He immediately hitched up his horse and 
drove home as fast as love and fear would 
let him. When he arrived home all the 
family had retired exoept his mother. 
When she heard him drive up she came 
to the door and he immediately asked, 
“How are James and Willie?" She re- 
plied, They are well.” Rut he remained 
at home and took one or another of the 
boys out riding every day and talked with 
them about death and tried to satisfy bis 
own mind about their moral and religious 
accountability. He had been broughtup 
in the orthodox faith and felt the respon- 
sibility resting upon him to prepare these 
young country boys to meet a God who 
held their eternal destiny in his hands, 
and who might consign one or both toa 
death that never dies. He had to hold 
this terrible secret of life and death in 
his own breast and his task was a deli- 
cate one to perform, to prepare the boys 
for death and yet not arouse their fears, 
for he knew from the experience of the 
past that the decree had gone forth and 
there was no remedy only to watch and 
pray. In about two weeks one of them 
became sick and in a few days passed 
away. The other who seemed to beeu- 
tirely well for a number of days or weeks 
afterwards, was finally taken sick and he 
passed away also. He told me of a num- 
ber of other instances where the voice had 
foretoid events of a material nature not 
connected with death, but the events fore- 
told always came to pass. But at last he 
felt it to be a burden to hold the fate of 
life and death of his fellow-beings in his 
possession without the liberty to inform 
them of the same. So he resisted this in- 
fluence until at last it left him altogether. 
If this articie should see the light, andmy 
friend of former years should see it, I 
trust he will forgive me for giving his 
own simple story to the public. 
B. A. CLEVELAND. 


THEORIZING UPON FACTS. 


To THE Epitor: What Dr. Jobn E. 
Purdon says in his article, ‘‘Materiuliza- 
tion and the Principle of Reversibility” 
(see THE JOURNAL of September 22, 1894.) 
with reference to Alex. Aksakof’s theory 
on that subject and its earlier premonstra- 
tion by William Harrison, editor of The 
Spiritualist, can also justly be applied to 
Thomson Jay Hudsons work, The Law 
of Psychic Phenomena (ably criticised by 
Lilian Whiting; see Toe JOURNAL of 
September 29, 1994). Mr. Hudson had 
likewise a fore-runner in Doctor Anton 
Alex Perty. Professor of Natural Sciences 
at the University of Berne in Switzerland, 
who demonstrated in his work The Mys- 
tical Phenomena of Human Nature (pub- 
lished Leipzig and Heidelberg, 1861,) that 
the universe is a configuration of the 
thought of the Universal Spirit, and that 
every planet has a similar spiritual princi- 
ple of its own. which he calls with appli- 
ance to our Mother Earth “Geodemon,” 
and of whom men are offsprings with re- 
gard to their physical as well as their spir- 
itual nature. 

Professor Perty also ascribes to every 
human being a subjective, subliminal self 
and consciousness, A stata which brings 
mankind nearer to the nature of the plane- 
tary-spirit, the Geodemon, than men’s nor- 
mul sense-self, 

The subliminal men are the image of 
its cause, i. e.: a microscopic creator; a 
Geodemon in miniature whose creation 
manifests itself in telepathic, psychome- 
tric and other demonstrations of its partial 
all-sense and omnipotence, the full attrib- 
utes of the planetary—and still the fuller, 
the all-embracing ones of the Universal— 
the All-spirit. Perty also ascribes, like 
Hudson, the psychic phenomena to the 
magical nature of the subjective self of 
men, and I mention this merely for the 
re to prove to your readers that men 
of the rank of Perty, Zöllner, Helmholtz, 

i von Nettesheim, Paracelsus, 

Jamblichus, eto., gave their full attention 


came true | to the studies of the causes of occult 


Hemisphi 
of $ 


the "Rochester knockings"— 
befor a white man eet his foot upon 


demonstrations, whilst other phenomena 
have their foundation in the world of 
spirits of disembodied intelligences since 
the subconscious self is not omniscient in 
its entirety and can therefore confer 
through the objective self of the psychics 
only what comes Ín the range of its obser- 
vation and knowledge. 

I am also inelined to the belief that 
there is not alone invisible materia—be- 
coming tangible through concentration of 
atoms, but likewise an universal mind- 
stuff, and that of both, during séances and 
by us as unconscious creators, beings are 
temporary created, which after arisen and 
moulded become the images of those with 
whom we seek communion and thus de- 
ceiving oOurselyes in many instances 
through and by our own creatures. 

HERMAN HANDRICH, 

BnooklxN. N. Y. 


DR. EUGENE CROWELL. 


To tur Eprror.—Having seen no no- 
tice In any of the papers of the iilness of 
Dr. Bugene Crowell, of New York City, 
Ibeg to call your attention to the fact, as 
Dr.Crowell is widely known and has many 
friends, especially among those who are 
interested in Spiritualism. 

Dr. Crowell for several years has resided 
at the Hoffman-Arms in New York, occu- 
pying a beautiful suite of rooms overlook- 
ing Central Park and many parts of the 
city. Here he has rested, waiting for the 
summons to pass on to the other life, of 
which he has written and heard so much. 
He is ripe in years, having passed almost 
eighty birthdays, and can look back with 
great satisfaction upon what he has ac- 
complished. In early life he was a ma- 
terialist, and being scientific and sceptical 
he had no faith in the existence of man 
after death. He undertook to discover the 
cause of the phencmenon of a “rap,” and 
iu seeking to explode the theory of its spir- 
itual source himself became convinced of 
its spiritual origin. He was acareful and 
Shrewd investigator, exacting honesty 
from spirit and medium alike, and giving 
his confidence to those who merited it. At 
some other time some of his friends may 
write more fully of what they have learned 
of this distinguished man who is now 
closing for this stage of his existence a life 
of great usefulness. His writings will for 
ages keep alive his memory, and will be 
read with interest and protit by those seek- 
ing for knowledge touching the relations 
of man with the spiritual world. His 
most exhaustive work is entitled ‘*Primi- 
tive Christianity and Modern Spiritual- 
ism,” published ın 1874 in two large vol- 
umes. On the title page will be found the 
following: 

“The same stream from the Great 
Fountain of Truth, with its channels wid- 
ened and deepened by the superior intelli- 

ınce of this age.“ 

These books will be found in the library 
of many clergymen, and they have un- 
questionably been productive in a large 
degree of those occasional expressions 
from the more liberal preachers, which 
have startled their hearers because tend- 
ing to corroborate many of the claims of 
the spiritualists. Dr. Crowell was one of 
the warmest friends of Col. John C. Sundy 
and was always interested in THE RE- 
LIGIO- PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, and quite 
recently to me spoke approbatively of its 
tendency. His noted medium and friend, 
Dr. John Kenney, is in constant attend- 
ance upon him. Faithfuily yours, 

A. H. DAILEY. 

BROOKLYN, Oct. 28, 1894. 


SUBLIMINAL SELF. 


To tHe Eprror.—Dear Sir: I would 
like to suy a few words with regards to 
Mr. Herman Wettstein's article in THE 
JoursaLr of October 27th (to-day’s). 

He heads his article Wy the Sub- 
liminal Sometimes Personates a Spirit.” 
Why don't he say always? as I, at least, 
never heard or knew of one doing other- 
wise. 

He says: The intelligence claims to be 
a departed spirit because the principal 
mind assumes it to be such” Now we 
havea lady living in our family—a rela- 
uve—who Is Intelligent and a writer of 
some note, but an -sgncene of the most 
pronounced type, don't believe in 
“spirits.” On the contrary, she is or has 
been a strong believer in the theory ad- 


About three months ago | 
to write automatically, and 


| ashort 


vooated by Messrs. Wettstein and Hudson. 


some circumstance that will convin 
Here followed a long dislogus wie 
gard to events that transpired jp Nr h 
of the brother und sister during thelr, Un 
hood, some of which had been po i 
for yenrs. 

This writing has been going g 
since, and not long ago a brother ana t 
ter of the lady, who are devout Chiyo 
and who firmly believe Spleltunſam 
work of the evil one, have each Rotten 4 
same phenomenon. ii 


Now, if Mr. W.’s theory is trus jp y 


first case the hand should bave w 
“I am your subliminal self” and 
latter “I am the devil.” 
plain? 


Can Mr, W 


Save the Children 


By Purlfylng Their Blood 


Hood's Sarsaparilla Makes Pun 
+ Blood, Cures Scrofula, Etc, 
„My experience with Hood's Sarsaparilla hy 
deen very effective. My little girl, five yeas 
old, had for four years a bad skin disease, He 


arms ae limbs woul ier out In a mass of 
Seratch the eruptions 8s though It gave 
and tear open the sores. 


Two Bottles of Hood's 


erp 
cab after w 
been ms ett and smooth Ass fully 


HOOD’ 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


We believe Hood's Sarsaparilla has no equal asd 
I recommend it.“ W. L. Kino, Bluf Dale, Ter 


ee ee a 
Hood's Pills are the best family cathariq 
gentle and effective, Try a box, 25 oemt 


A NEW BOOK, 


Hypnotism and 
Somnambulism. 
Exhaustively tren ede Pe, 


pages and 76 original drawings by 
and others, 


—pY— 
GARL SBXT 


The Renowned 


The book shou bein the hands 
unltet an search after truth. 


THE LIKE OF YOU, MOTHER. 


Ur Emma Roop TUTTLE. 


qeeming ls tho world with people, 
Myriad noble ones no doubt, 

fat my soul is cloaked and hooded 
andi find not many out; 

Rarely fod we those about us 

Like the vanished trusty fow, 

Sol sigh, alus, too often 

Mother, for the like of you, 


Oft the tender heart you gave me 
guch a burden grows to me, 

That almost would exchange it 
For the stonlest heart there be; 
One whloh never pled for justice, 
Nora touch of pity knew, 

For so many, oh, my mother, 

Atè unlike the like of you, 


Inthe life which cometh after 

this, [shall so happy be, 

[shall never think to censure 
Aught which now may torture me; 
Burled with the years the conflicts 
[have valiantly been through, 
Tahall have my day of resting 
Mother, with the like of you. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


The name of the Society for the Pre- 
yention of Cruelty to Children carries to 
thegreat majority of people little idea of 
the magnitude or importance of the work 
accomplished. We are somewhat familiar 
with it us a local institution, but its true 
scope cannot be understood without refer- 
ence to its operations in England. There 
is feld extends over an area including a 
population of 28,000,000, and during the 
past ten years it has come to the relief of 
100,364 children, Whata blessing it has 
proved to these little ones can only be ex- 
plained in figures. The records of the 
Weiely tell the miserable story of 25,437 
sufferers from the actual violence, 62.887 
{rom neglect and starvation, 12,663 little 
things exposed to sutfering in the streets 
lo draw forth che lazy andcruel charity 
of the cusual giver, 4,460 girl victims 
of sensuality, 3,205 children im- 
properly and hurtfully employed, as in 
Waveling shows and circuses, and 712 
tases Where the interference of the society 
came too late, and nothing was left for it 
but the punishment of the wrong-doers, 

One may better understand, perhaps, 
the helplessness of these children when it 
is said that of many so brutally abused 
nearly 90 per cent were under twelve years 
of age, and the best idea of the strength 
of this relief society and of the blessing it 
bas been to the unhappy victims may be 
fathered from the fact that inspite of a 
new law and in opposition to certain un- 
" willing magistrates to carry out its pro- 
visions 5,460 convictions resulted from 
5.192 prosecutions. Of course many of 
these actions involved more than one per- 
fon, and the certainty with which the 
judges were convinced of the truth of 
these cruelties is shown in the heavy pen- 
ilies inflicted upon the guilty people. 
The society has justified the fact of its 
existence by causing during these ten 
years the conviction of 6,973 cruel and 
tyrannical parents or guardians. The 
sum of the punishments was 1,108 years 
of imprisonment and over $10,000 in fines. 
These figures will, doubtless, remain 
comparatively the same in other countries, 
hat the most recent, serve well to 
} te the need everywhere of the So- 
ty for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Ohildren. The moral constitution ot some 
wople seems to possess a certain amount 
which expresses itself in a lack of 
affection, and, which is perhaps 
lug, itis by no means confined to 
rand uneducated, The members 
ization find their work 
ll classes and see the 

e people in 


munity, and let him remember the or- 
ganization that befriends the persecuted 
little ones, and offer his eyes, bis hands 
and his purse to bring about their release 
from the vilest of slavery. The streets at 
night are full of possibilities; it only re- 
mains for the kind hearted to understand 
them and to go to their relief.—Boston 
Budget. 


Rev. Minot J. Savage, of Boston, lately 
preached a sermon on “A Man in the 
Family.” In the course of his sermon he 
touched upon the money question, He 
suld: Most husbands—and it was a legal 
right until within a few years ago, and it 
is more of a legal right still than it ought 
to be—most husbands assume that the 
property of the family, unless the wife 
has inherited some which has been settled 
upon her independently, belongs to him, 
I say, no, not one farthing of it, in that 
sense. It is an equal partnership, and the 
husband has no more right w dole out the 
money to his wife in small quantities and 
demand of her that she shall keep account 
of what she does with it and report to 
him than the wife has to dole it out to the 
husband and demand that he keep ac- 
count and report to her. I would be 
ashamed of myself and hold myself in day 
and night long contempt if I ever asked one 
question concerning matters like this, 
And I hope,the time will come when 
every man wiil learn to be ashamed of it 
The wife should have as absolutely free 
and unquestioned control in matters of 
that sort as the husband has, and if she 
be n wife worthy the name she will not 
abuse her power She will be all the more 
considerate and careful if taken into con 
fidence in this way and made to feel that 
she is free. I know wives—I could find 
them all over*this couutry—who are com- 
pelled to resort to duplicity, to subterfuge, 
to falsehood, to every petty and mean 
thing you can conceive, merely to get a 
little money. And the husband is to 
blame where 4 state of things like this 
exists.” 

The interest which New York women 
continue to take in politics is wholly due 
to the activity of those members of the 
sex who are in society. Fifth avenue con- 
tributes more female suffragists to the 
cause than any other thoroughfare in the 
city. This is one reason why the agita- 
tion has had such ample resources and 
succeeded in attracting such an undue 
amount of attention. 

The cause, contrary to a general impres- 
sion, is not to be allowed to languish. 
Among the well-known women who will 
continue in the movement are Mrs. Russell 
Sage, Mrs. John Jacob Astor and Mrs, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

They form a powerful trio, but it can be 
stated on excellent authority that Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland is earnestly in favor of 
conferring the suffrage upon women. and 
has refrained so far from giving utterance 
to her views owing solely to the official 
position of her husband. The President's 
wife would certainly be a powerful addi- 
tion to the ranks of the suffragists. Just 
now the latter are pouring out the vials of 
their wrath upon Dr, Parkhurst for his 
refusal to indorse their cause. The doctor 
is trying very earnestly to obtain feminine 
a'd in his war upon the wickedness of the 
city. So far his successes have been mod- 
erate where the women are concerned. An 
interesting report in this connection is that 
of Joseph H. Choate lost all chance of the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination 
when the woman suffrage amendment was 
finally killed. The ladies who pleaded 
hardest in favor of the measure were so 
resentful that they immediately begun a 
quiet canvass among all the Republicans 
of prominence ia New York, declaring 
that they would war against Choate with 
all the energy of their enthusiasm. That 

settled Choate and Morton is the nominee, 
—Beston Traveller. 


Prof. G. Howard Young, in the Hart- 
ford Times, protests against the omission 
of all women's names from the list of 
twenty-five great historical characters to 
be honored by statues in the new National 
Library Building at Washington, D. C. 


on, it would 
rmine to the satis- 
1 just whose statue 
ts. Stowe's novel 
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Lights and Shadows 
SPIRITUALISM. 


BY D. D. HOMAR. 


“Garland” Stoves and Ranges are no 


higher in price than the worthless imita- 


tions. Ask to see them 


MILKMEN HAVE AN OUTING. 


Four hundred and fifty of the best- 
koown milkmen of New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City and Newark, employes of the 
New York Condensed Milk € oompany, re- 
cently were entertained on Mr. Gail Bor- 
deu's farm, where the purest and most de- 


liclous condensed milk comes from. Here AB 8 
they were dined and shown over the fac- TABLE OF CONTENTS 
tory, pastures, ete. 1 


No one of the men who visited the Wall- 
kill factory could fail to gain new argu- 
ments as to the care and cleanliness c: 
these processes with which to help him- 
self in extending his business. 

If the entire pub ic were to have an op- 
portunity of walching this process from 
beginning toend there would be far less 
ill-health and dissatisfaction over our 
water-thinned, impure milk, 

No one who once uses the Gall Borden 
Eagle Brand of Condensed Milk can be di- 
vorced from it. 


ANCIENT SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTER |. THE FAITHS OF ANCIENT PEOPLES 
Spiritualism as Old as Our planet. Lights and shad 
owe of Pagan times 

CHAPTER IL. ASSYRIA, CHALDEA, EGYPT AXD 
PERSIA. “Chaldea's seers are good.” The Proph- 
ecy of Alexander's death. Spiritusiio in the 
shadow of the prramlds Sethoand Psammeticus 
PropLecies regarding Cyrus. The “Golden Star’ 
of Persia 

CHAPTER ITI. INDIA AND CHINA. Apollonius and 
the Brahmins, The creed of “Nirvana.” Laotee 
and Confusa. Present corruption of the Chinese 

CHAPTEP / GREECE AND ROME. The famous 
Spiritualists of Hellas. Communication between 
world and world three thousand yearsago. The 
Delpbian Oracle. Pansanias and the Byzantine 
Captive. “Great Pan is dead.“ Socrates and bir 
Attendant epirit. Vespasian at Alexandria. A 
haunted bouse at Athens. Valens and the Greek 
Theurgists. The days of the Cesars. 


Part Second. 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN ERAS 


CHAPTER L THE 4PIRITUALISM OF THE BIBLE. 
Science versus Religion. Stimilarity of modern and 
ancient phenomena. The siege of Jerusalem. “The 
Light of the World.” Unseen armies who aided tn 
the triumph of the Cross. 

‘HAPTER II. THE SPIRITCAL IN THE tam“ 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Slane and wonders in the days 
of the Pathers. Martyrdom of Polycarp. The re 
torn of Evagrius after death. Augustine's faith 
The philosophy of Alexandria. 

CHAPTERIIL SPIRITUALISM IN CATHOLIC AGES. 
The counterfeiting of miracles. St. Bernard. The 
case Of Lindemolselle Perrier, The tomb of the 
Abbe Paris. “The Lives of Saints.” Levitation 
Spe | of the death of Ganganelli. 

CHAPTER IV. THESHADOW OF CATHOLIC SPIR 
ITUALISM. Crimes of the Papacy. The record of 

the Dark Ages. Mission and martyrdom of Joan of 

Arc. The career of Savonarola, Death of Urban 


WS Le Grandier. 
ay ee | CHAPTER V. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE WAL- 
wae LN DENSES AND CAMISARDS. The Israel! of the Alps. 


Ten centuries of Persecution. Arnaud's march. 
The deeds of Laporte and Cavaller. The ordeal of 
Ore. End of the Cerennols War. 

CHAPTER VI. PROTESTANT SPIRITUALISM. Pre 
cursors of the Reformation. Luther and Satan. 
Calvin. Wishart martyrdom. Witchcraft. Fa- 
—.— accounts of apparith s. Bunyan. Fox and 

esley. 

CHAPTER VII. THE SPILATUALISM OF CERTAIN 
GREAT SEEKS, “ The Revertes of Jacob Behmes.” 
Swedenborg's character and teachings. Narratives 
regarding the spiritual gifts. Jung Stilling. His 


PLAY OF THE PLANETS, 


This New Star Study in Occult 
Astronomy Contains: 


A'system for — positions of the planets 


7. 
in our system any day during seventy-five years unconquerable faith. and the proridences accorde4 
of this century. This knowledge has for ages been — Okke, Oberlin, and the Seeress of Pro- 
held in secrecy. . 

Note—This information in any other form, if it were Part Third. 
torreon cost from seventy-five to one hun- MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 

2. This system also contains a chart which will give | “HAPTERI. INTRODUCTORY. 
the positions and orderly movements of the planets for | CHAPRER UH. DELUSIONS, American false proph- 


ets. Two exr-rererends claim to be witnesses fore- 
told by St. Joho. “The New Jerusalem.” A 
st episode Inthe history of Geneva. “The 
New Motor Power.” A soctety formed for the at- 
talnment of earthly Immortality. 

CHAPTER III. DELUSIONS (continued). The re- 
vival of Pythagorean dreams. Allan Kardec's 
communication after death. Fancied erocation of 
the spirit of a sleeper. Fallacies of Kardecism. 
The eosophical Society. Its vain quest for 
seiphs and gnomes. Chemical processes for the 
manufacture of spirits, A magician wanted. 

CHAPTDRIV. Mental diseases little understood. 

CHAPTER V., “PEOPLE FROM THEOTHER WORLD.” 
A pseudo Investigator. Gropings in the dark. The 
spirit whose name was Yusef. Strange logic and 


at eories. 
CHAPTER VI. SEEPTIC8 AND TESTS. Mistaker 


all past present and future centuries, with one annual 
correction, which makes it the greatest astronomical 
device ever invented by man, 

3. The chart zard he the moon's relations to the 
earth and sun, and the regularity of its phases, for all 
time, in like manner. 

4. The study contains a book on the occult meaning 
of the positions and relation of the stars as they operate 
upon the earth, and influence human life. 


S. The work contains the Zodiac, and explains its 


signs. 
6. The signs of the planets, the harmony and inhar 
mony of their polarities is a feature of the study. 
7. The effect of the planets upon human life 
the ey to yield to their vibrations, clearly 
stat 


8. The comparative force and energy of the 
of the planets to the earth, is fully illustrated and ex- — —— pe Spirit world, The 
~ ~ TA CHAPTER vit. ABSURDITIES, “When Greek 
9. The affinity existing between some magnets is | meet Greek.” The spirit-costume of Oliver Crom- 
illustrated. well. Distinguished vieltors to Italian seances, A 


to The pure teachings of ancient astronomers 


illustrated and 5 host's tea-p j A dream Mary Stuart. bn 
11. This study contains the basic principles upon ot a concerning execution. 
which rests all of the Occult Wide. of the An medium. The Crystal — 


Orient and the Occident, and explains and teaches in 
— comprehensible by all the eternal truths of 
nity. 


12. aha cosing pares reveal some of the wonders of 
time and space, of distance and motion, of power and 
force, of greatness and grandeur, and presents a pic- 
ture to the mind's eye, which shows the wonderful re- 
lation and action of worlds, suns and systems, in 
ath nne keoile implified and brought 

won U ow sm 
within the reach of all, for the small sum of 
$1.00, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 


veo 
rious modes of fraud. 
“HAPTER LX. TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURE 


(continued). The of matter through mat- 
ter. “Spirit brought flowers.” The ordinary dark 
Ši init Photograph 2. burda of ghostly hands 
* nee o! 

and feet. Baron Kitkup’s experience. The read- 
ing of sealed letters. 

‘HAPTER X. THE HIGHER ASPECTS OF SPIRITU- 
ALISM. The theol Heaven, A regard- 


Ing a comn. Ant t with L. M. A London 
drama. “Blackwood's Magazine“ and some seances 


BARS AND THRESHOLDS. 
By MRS, EMMA MINER. 


This story ts full of interest and spiritual philoso- 
ahy. lu author is a dne inrpirational writer and 
medium. When published as a newspaper serial it 
created much interet; and the demand has been such 
asto warrant putting Itin book form. Bvery Spirit- 
ualistand every liberal thinker will enjoy the story 
Paperocovers. 210 pp. Price 25 centa. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, at THE RELIGIO- 
RAILOSAPRIJAL JOURNAL Office, 


“The Progress of 
Evolutionary Thought.” 
Tha Opening Address by 


in Genera. 
“HAPTER XI, “OUR FATHER.” 
SHAPTER XII. TRE HIGHER ASPECT OF SPIRITU- 
ALISM (continued). “Stella.” 
APPENDIX. 


This covers t pages and wus not inel 
the 8 It is devoted to a brief ac- 


This is the English edition originally published a, 
N. 00. It wa lake book, equal to 600 pages of the 
average 12mo., and much superior in every way to 


time, Events of the nast twelve years have justified 
the work and provon Mr. Home a true propket 
guide and adviser in a feld to which his labor, gifts 
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all 
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treats of the Development of Steamships 
in the Nineteenth Century” and is Illus- 
trated with engravings showing steamers 
of 1805, 1807, 1838, and the fast passenger 
Steamers of to-day. John Ashton tells of 
“Social Life in England in the Bighteenth 
Century; an able article on “The Legis- 
latore of the German Empire” is contrib- 
uted by Prof. Burgess. of Columbia Ooi- 
lege; The Germany of To-day” is vividly 
pictured by Sidney Whitman; Prof. N. 8. 
Shaler writes in popular style of The 
Value of Geological Science to Man.” The 
Woman's Council Table contains four ar- 
ticles and a complete short story. The 
Editor's Outlook discusses topics of cur- 
rent interest. The department, Current 
History and Opinion, deals with fifteen 
important evens of the month. Meadville, 
Pa., Dr. T. L. Flood, editor and proprie- 
tor. $2 per year —The Popular Science 
Monthly in an article on Preparation for 
College by English High Schools” Mr. 
John F, Casey tells what boys who enter 
college without Greek are doing. Dr. C. 
Hanford Henderson contributes the first 
of two articles on “Manual Training,” in 
which he shows what a well-planned man- 
ual training course consists of. The 
Cobra and Other Serpents” are described, 
with illustrations, by Mr. G. R. O Reilly, 
who has lived among snakes in various 
parts of the world, and is able to correct 
several popular errors concerning their 
habits. There is an admirable little scien- 
tific temperance lecture by Dr. Justus 
Gaule under the title Alcohol and Happi- 
ness.” W. T. Freeman calls attention to 
“Some Analogies and Homologies in Ani- 
ma! and Vegetable Life.” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $5 year,—The lending 
article of the November Eclectic Magazine 
is Mr. Gladstone’s True and False Con- 
ceptions of the Atonement,” Mme. Cail- 
lard’s Spirit and Matter,” What Evolu- 
tion Teaches Us,“ in which the writer, Mr. 
Lawrence Irwell, compures the popular 
idea of evolution with its true meaning, 
“The East End and Crime,” an altruistic 
article by the Rev. A. Osborne Jay, and a 
aeview of Prof. Drummond's now famous 
“Ascent of Man”; these are among the 
more serious numbers in the magazine. 
The accounts of travel are more numerous 
than usual, including Mr. Savage-Lan- 
dor’s Journey to the Sacred Mountain of 
China,” and Mr. Alfred Austin’s interest- 
ing description of his first visit to Ireland. 
E. R. Peiton, 144 Eighth street, New York. 
Terms,$5 per year.—The Atlantic Monthly 
for November contains much of interest to 
the general reader. The title, which will 
perhaps attract most attention, is that of 
Mr. Henry Childs Merwin's article, Tam- 
many Points the Way.” In these days of 
the municipal reform movement such ar- 
ticles as this and the one contributed to an 
earlier issue by Mr. Merwin on Tammany 
Hall” are of particular value. Dr. Fred- 
erick Bancroft has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the series in his paper on 
‘Seward's Attitude Toward Compromise 
and Secession.” Dr. George Birkbeck 
Hill, who has identified his name with 
Boswell's Johnson, contributes a very in- 
teresting paper descriptive of a recent find, 
enutled Boswell's Proof Sheets.“ The 
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I Am Well, The Modern Practico of 
Natural Suggestion as Distinct from Hyp- 
notic or Unnatural Influence. By O. O. 
Post, Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 147. 
Cloth, $1.28. 

The author of this treatise explains the 
principles of mental healing as based upon 
the principle that by the development of 
his intelligence man secures a ‘marvelous 
contro] over material by the power of his 
mentality, and proves it by curing his 
ie ailments and preserving bodily 
ealth solely by the skillful exercise of 
mind.” Vitality and strength are claimed 
to be the instantaneous results of the 
process of mental healing, when man ‘‘d's- 
covers his true connection with eternal 
energy, and that knowledge brings with it 
a portion of the power of the Supreme.” 
The work is lucid in style and merits re- 
gard as an able exposition of the views 
concerning the nature of health and dis- 
ease advocated by the author. It is a sort 

of Vade Mecum of the methods adopted 

in that treatment, as well as a compendium 

of the arguments which are used for its 

support. One may not accept the author's 
stem unqualifiedly, but no one can read 
e work without benefit, 


Joseph Addison, Selected Essays. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Pp. 
175. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Addison is the founder of the modern 

puiar English prose style, at once famil- 
ar and elegant, and to read his best 
papers is to take a lesson in good manners 
as well as in good literature. In a delight- 
ful variety of social satire he shows a 
grace, urbanity, and humor never since 

„and he has given us at least one 
character, Sir Roger de Coverley, as famil- 
lar to us as any other in fiction. This is 
the high praise that posterity accords to 
Joseph Addison—author, poet and politi- 
olan, born in 1672, died 1719. In this at 
tractive volume we have the following se- 
lected essays from among his best writ- 
ings: “Sir r de Coverley,” “Society, 
Fashions, Minor Morals,” “Mr. Spectator 
and His Paper,” Literary and Critical 
Topics,” Morals and Religion.” Thein- 
troduction is by Prof. C. T. Winchester, 
English Literature Department of Wes- 
leyan University. This is a book to which 
none are apt to take any exception and 
which 1 pleasing and helpful read- 
ing for all. 


Oliver Goldsmith. A selection from his 
works. Introduction by Edward Everett 
Hale. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. Pp. 287. Cloth, $1. 

The mission of Goldsmith seems to have 
been fully accomplished in his work— 
namely, thatof making life more pleas- 
antand happy, of cheering homes other- 
wise sad, or making long hours short. or 
lonely days cheerful. Oliver Goldsmith is 
read wherever men read English, and where 
he is read he is almost always loved. No 


| home library can becomplete without this 
author. In this inviting volume we have 

| the following selections: The Traveler,” 
| “The Village,” *‘Retaliation,” 
“Pictures of Life,” “The Man in Black,” 
Books and Authors,” The Eccentrici- 
ties of Fashion,” Literature and Taste,” 
“Various Matters.“ and ‘Extracts from 
the Life of Richard Nash, Esq.” In the 
ntr: Edward Everett Hale gives 
in felicity of style a charm- 
_ ing sketch of the author's life. 


1 $ ’ MAGAZINES. 


first of a new series of International Pa- 
pers, examining existing relations between 
the United States and other countries, is 
Mr. Ludlow's inquiry inte the Growth of 
American Influence Over England.” The 
opening of another school year is signal- 
ized by a paper on The Academic Treat- 
ment of English” by Horace E. Scudder, 
which supplements an earlier paper on 
“The Educational Law of Reading and 
Writing.” Poems, book reviews and the 
usual departments complete the issue.— 
McClure’s Magazine tor November opens 
the promised Napoleon series with fifteen 
portraits of Napoleon in early manhood, 
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Allan Pinkerton of the plot to assassinate 
President Lincoln as he passed through 
Baltimore on the way to Washington for 
his first inauguration. S. S. McClure, Ltd., 
80 Lafayette place, New Yor.—Unoder 
the title of “The Fight on the Yalu 
River” the Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, Seore- 
tary of the navy, contributes to the No- 
vember number of the North American 
Review an article in which he argues that 
the issue of this fight demonstrates the 
valueof battleships rather than of cruisers 
as fighting vessels.—The Japanese Minis- 
ter at Washington, Shushurino Kurino, 
also furnishes a valuable paper on other 
phases of The War in the Orient.“ “The 
Business Revival“ forms the subject of 
four papers by the Presidents of the 
Chambers of Commerce at Boston, Oin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, and the President of 
the Merchants’ Exchange at St. Louis. 
Max O'Rell describes the difference be- 
tween French and Anglo-Saxon Immor- 
ality” in a vivacious prper; Amelia E. 
Barr discusses “The Modern Novel,” and 
Charles Dickens writes mostentertainingly 
of "Publio Dinners in London,” past and 
present, 


The publishers’ prospectus appearing in 
the October number of Little Men and 
Women announces for the new volume, 
serials and short stories by such famous 
writers as Mary E. Wilkins, Hezekiah 
Butterworth (editor of Youth's Compan- 
ion), Sophie Swett, Elbridge S. Brooks, 
Sophie May and many others. Features 
that will meet with instant popularity will 
be the “Doll's Dressmaking” series; also 
the page of new music in every number 
(Songs for Children’s Voices). The No- 
vember number, enlarged to thirty-two 
pages, will begin the newvolume. Full 
prospectus and specimen free. The sub- 
scription price is sI a year. Alpha Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. 


Babyland (The Babies’ Own Magazine) 
for October opens with acharming frontis- 
piece in eight colors, The Thanksgiving 
Story. This issue closes the current vol- 
ume of the magazine. The November 
number will begin the new volume. The 
prospectus for the new volume announces 
a permanent enlargement to twelve pages, 
and features surpassing in interest and 
popularity anything ever given in delight- 
ful “Babyland.” 50 cents a year, 5 cents 
a number. Alpha Publishing Company, 
Boston. 


Don’t Forget 


that when you buy Scott's Emul- 
sion you are not getting a secret 
mixture containing worthless or 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret for an analysis reveals all 
there is in it. Consequently the 
endorsement of the medical 
world means something. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


overcomes Wasting, promotes 
the making of Solid Flesh, and 
gives Vital Strength. It has no 
equal as a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, Scrofula, Anaemia, Ema- 
ciation, and 

Wasting Diseases of Children. 


NOV. 19, 1804, 


THE LIGHT 
OF EGEF 


— — 


The Science of the 
Soul and the Stary, 


IN TWO PARTS. 


By an Initiate in Esoteric Masoay, 


Finely illustrated with Eight Full-page 
Engravings. 


It is claimed that this book Is not a mere complis. 
tion, but thoroughly original. 

It is belleved to contain Information Gpo thy 
most vital polnts of Occultism and Theosophy thy 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

It claims to fully reveal the most recondite my. 
teries of man upon every plane of bis existisse, 
both here and hereafter, in such pisin, simple lss- 
guage that a child can almost understand it 

The secrets and Occult mysteries of Astrology ay 
vevenled und expialned for them rat time, it eat 
tirmed, since the days of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 

An effort is made to show that the Science of thy 
Soul and the Science of the Stars are the twin wyi- 

eries which comprise THE ONE GRAND scuhοα 
OF LIFE. 

The following are among the claim sms for iby 
work by its friends: 

To the spiritual Investigator this book is Indie 
pensable. 

To the mediu mit reveals knowledge beyond al 
earthly price, and will prove in real truth, “a gulds, 
philosopher and friend.” 

To the Cccultist it will supply the mystic key for 
which he bas been so long earnestly seeking. 

To the Astrologer it will become *'a divine revels: 
tion of Science." 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 

“A noble philosophical and instructive work — 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten. 

“A work of remarkable ability and Interest, —Dr 
J .R. Buchanan. 

“A remarkably concise, clear and forcibly tater- 
esting work It is more clear and {ntelligitie 

ban any other work on like subſects Mr. .J. 
Morse. 

However recondite his book the author certainly 
presents a theory of first causes which In well ftis 
to challenge the thoughtful readers attention and 
toex cite much reſlection. — Hartford Dally Times 

“Itis an Occult work but not a Theosophical oss, 
It Is a book entirely new in its scope, and must 
excite wide attention.""—The Kansas City Journal. 

Beautifully printed and illustrated on paper mas- 
ufactured for this special purpose, with {iimminated 
and extra heavy cloth binding. Price, A 


0c. A New and Important Work. ih, 


By the Author of ‘The Light of Be 

A work that no Mental Healer, Christian Scientia 
or Magnetic Physician can afford to be withoat, if 
they would become the real masters of thelr pro 
fession in the study of man and the healing art 
divine. 


The Language of the Stas, 


A PRIMARY COURSE OF LESSONS IN CELES 
TIAL DYNAMICS. 


Banner of Light: 
THE OLDEST JOUER AL Le " m 

Spiritual Philosophy. 
RG of Subecription, in iy moe: 
ix Months x 


Scotts Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 50c. and bl. 


WHAT ORMOND 
THINKS. 


A work of sixty pages which discusses 
immortality and the spiritual 
nature of man. 


The October nuber of Mr. Smalley’s | most of them reproductions of famous 
illustrated monthly, The Northwest Maga- | paintings, and of his father and mother, 
Ane. =n devoted to Manitoba and | and other persons closely related or in- 
‘its capital city, Winuipeg, and the Yellow- | timately associated with him, accompany- 
= one district, Montana. E. V. Smalley, | ing an interesting account, by Miss Ida M. 


is 

Paul, Minn. 82 per year. Single | Tarbell, of his career down to the time he 

20 cents.—In ht for October | assumed command of the army in Italy. 

g other articles we ud The Towers | The portraits are from a very large and 

i" by Leo Virgo and Asking“ by | carefully chosen collection made by the 

I. Sloan, who states that substance, | the Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard, and Mr. 
be means mind, is the funda- | Hubbard himsel? introduces them with a 


‘The book, says the Chicago Eventng Journal, is s 
well thought out and a carefully expressed essay of 
suggeston. The publication of this brochure hap- 
pens to occur at an exceedingly opportune moment. 
We are grateful for “Ormond’s” thoughts, which 
Horde us of our life and destiny, which wiil 

enters, and redieri many iS 


vo. 10, 1894. 


DEPENDENTES INTER SE. 
By Cant BURELL, 
whatisthat bounded by narrow limits of the 
brain 
can measure distant spheres, weigh thelr 
masses, Quickly tell 
when and where they come and go, aeons past or 
ages hende. 
yet, de ipso, cannot tell whence it came or where 
it goes; 
Which can tell of other men; which can tell of 
other minds; 
Which can tellof other worlds, other suns and 
satellites; 
Which can tell of other things, great or small or 
faror near; 
fell thelr limits, name their bounds, yet it can- 
not tell its own; 


Which can latent secrets find, in the earth, sea, 
air and sky, 

fe tbe cold aud senseless stone, In the warm and 
feeling heart, 

Jo the bright and sunny smile, in the bitter chok- 
{ng sob, 

Yel, inipso, cannot find its own secret want and 
need? 


With a limit bounded not by remotest star which 
shines, 

Within which, God-like, it moves throughout all 
the realms of space; 

Nothing from its eyes so hid but must sometime 
come to light, 

Yel, peripsum, cannot find its own peace and 
happiness: 


Thallelse unlimited, it can come, go and obtain 
Quidquid pro ipso volit, but in this one thing 


slone 

Onits fellow must depend for its peace and hap- 
piness, 

Which must come, foritcan come, only through 
Another mind, 

Whenitscomplement it finds, then—then only | 
itoan give 

Pesceand happiness to that, which all else can 
never give, 

And this other's happiness, although derived 
from itself, 

Alone makes Its own complete, for this is the law 
of love, 


MR. STEAD'S GRINDELWALD 
STORY. 


Mr. Stead, in the Westminister Gazette, 
Sys Light, tells a good story concerning 
18. wonderful automatic writing. 

Here it is: 


When I was at Grindelwald in July, I 
was grieved to receive bad news as to the 
health of one of my nearest and dearest 
frends. Three days in succession I re- 
ceived letters from London, each more 
gloomy in its tidings, and when the third 
arrived I decided to return at once. I 
went to Dr. Lunn's office, and asked him 
when I could get a reply from a London 
fuburo toa telegram. It was then four. 
Hesaid he did not think I could expect a 
reply before eight o'clock. I discussed 
the question of leaving that night, or of 
walling till the morning. Ultimately I 
‘decided to adopt the latter course, and go- 
‘a! across to the telegraph office, [ sent off 
a h, * “Grieved to hear of 
— illness. ill return to-morrow. 
‘Telegraph doctor's latest report.” Re- 
turning to the hotel to make all prepara- 
tons for departure, I found a friend in my 
‘room to whom I told my bad news. 

| down at the table, I determined 
Wiry whether or not I could, by the aid 
of my automatic hand, obtain any news 
from London. I first asked the ever- 
faithful friend who some three years ago 
passed from our sight whether she could 
tell me how the patient was. My hand 
‘Wrote without a moment's hesitation: 

‘Your friend is better. You need not re- 
tum. The proof of this is that about 
šven o'clock you will receive a telegram 
‘this effect, when you will see that I am 


asked, mentally, if I should ask 
i my hand i 


UY 


t 4 most wonderful work on After Death. 
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read the messages to my friend, whosigned 
them as confirmation, and remarked that 
if this turned out right it would be a great 
score for the spooks, but I feared my own 
strong desire for better news had vitlated 
the accuracy of the despatch. 1! then left 
the hotel, and went down to Dr. Lunn’s 
chalet, where I told Dr. Lunn, Mr. Olay- 
den, Dr. Lindsay, and other friends that 
I must return to London next day. 

At seven o'clock dinner is served at the 
bar. I saw the head waiter, told him I 
was expecting an important telegram, and 
asked him to bring it to me at table. This 
he promised to do. Dinner passed. Eight 
o'clock approached, “I am afraid,” I 
said to my friend, ‘‘the spooks are no go 
this time,“ and set off for the church. I 
had not got half-way there when my boy 
Jack ran after me, shouting, Father, 
here’s your telegram; it was delivered by 
mistake in Uncle Herbie's room.” I opened 
it, and found that it had arrived at 7:10, 
It ran as follows: 

better. Don't come back. 

Two days later I received a postcard 
from the daughter, partly written before 
my telegram arrived. Here it is: 

Mother is rather better. We have taken 
a house at W——. Later: Your telegram 
has just come. There isno need for you 
to come back. 

There was only one point left uncon- 
firmed. Did the patient think she would 
be quite set up by a stay at the seaside? 
When I returned to London I put the 
question to her daughter. She replied, 
“I never heard mother say anything about 
that. But the doctor said so when he 
called that day.” 

Now if I am asked to explain how my 
automatic hand got that message, I can- 
not explain it, excepting on the hypothesis 
that the mind, whether for the time being 
in or out of a body of flesh and blood, has 
the capacity of communicating directly 
with other minds without being in the 
least degree hampered by the limitations 
of space, or by the accident of its embodi- 
ment or its disembodiment. The more I 
experiment with telepathy the more is the 
conviction driven in upon me that the 
mind uses the body as a temporary two- 
legged telephone for purposes of commu- 
nication at short range with other minds, 
but that it no more ceases to exist when 
the body dies than we cease to exist when 
we ring off the telephone. 

It is certainly a very remarkable story; 
and it is difficult to see what the Philis- 
tines will do with it. There seems no 
alternative: either Mr. Stead is the cham- 
pion hypocrite of the century or he has 
literally got in hand the greatest wonder 
on the face of the earth. 


THE VALUE OF GOOD BREAD 


Is appreciated by every one, but so few 
are able tosecure uniformly good results. 
This is often due to the fact that when 
milk is used the character of it is exceed- 
ingly variable; by using Borden's Peerless 
Evaporated Cream you will overcome this 
difficulty. Try it. 


Many people, when a little constipated, 
the mistake of using saline or other dras- 
tic purgatives. All that is needed is a 
mild dose of Ayer's Pills to restore the 
regular movement of the bowels, and 
nature will do the rest. They keep the 
system in perfect order. 


To make the hair grow a natura! color, 
prevent baldness, and keep the scalp 
healthy Hall’s Hair Renewer was invented, 
and has proved itself successful. 


An Exquisite Holiday Gift! 


A copy of... 


As It Is To Be 


Laws of 
d There. Sweetly Religious. Nobiy 
: — “Outs 


8 


- 


Uoutle Consciousness, 


For Colds and Coughs 


RECEIVED 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA 


AT THE 


FAIR. 


DIRECTIONS for us- 
ing CREAM BALM.— 
Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos- 
tril. After a moment 
draw strong breath 
through the nose. Le 
three times a day, afte 
meals preferred. and be- 
Sore retiring. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation Heals the Sores. Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
Tue Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 


and Smell. 
relle at once. 


A particle ts applied into each nostril and is 


able. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mall 
ELY BROTHERS, 4 Warren Street, New York. 


THRA 


Watseka Wonder! 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 


OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM. 


BY DR. R. W. STKRVENS. 


This well attested account of spirit preseoce 
created a wide-spread sensation when frst published 
in the Keligio-Philosophical Journal. Over fifty 
thousand coples were circulated, including the Jour- 
nals publication and the pamphlet editions, but the 
demand still continues. 

To those familiar with the marvellous story, it ls 


NO WONDER 


the Interest continues, for In It on indubitable testi- 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


by the direct assistance of Spirits, through the Iotelll- 
gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control und medical 
treatment by Dr. Sterens, was restored to perfect 
nealth, to the profound astonishment of all. So far 
transcending In some respect, all other recorded 
cases of a similar character, this by common acclaim 


THE WATSEKA WONDER, 


Were it not that the history of the case is authenti- 
cated beyond all caril or possibility of doubt, it would 
be considered by those unfamiliar with the facts of 
ey, prepared work 


A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general distribution, tT IS UNEQUALLED; and for 
this purpose should be distributed indtustriously 
. persistently far and near. 
The present issue isa Srom new ate 
of toned 


superior ion 
— 7 printed on a fine quality pa- 
per, protected by laid paper covers of the 


The publisher has taken advantage of the necessity 
for new and with the courteous permission of 


MARY PEYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


b> 
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Works on Hygiene, ete, 


Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of 


Nervousness. 
By M. I. Holbrook, M.D. Price, by mail, €1.50, 
“Get thie book and read It, for it abounds in 
practical valuable knowledge.”—[{Chicago Inter 
Ocean 


Eating for Strength; or, Food and Diet 


with Relation to Health and Work, 
By M. I. Molbrook,M D. Price. by mall, . 
“Í am delighted with. III. B. or, M. D., 
Secretary Michigan State Board of Health. This 
la a cookery book with i00 hygienle receipts as 
well as a treatise on food with analyses of 
food, drink, ete 


Parturition Without Pain. 
A Code of Directions for avoiding most of the 
Paine and Dangére of Childbeartng. By M L 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall, $i. “A work 
whose excellence surpasses Onr power to com- 
mond. (New York Evening Mall. 


Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, and 


Headache: 
Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price, by mall. $1. Reading this 
book | cured myself after several doctors had 
failed.”"—(T C. Curtis, U. 8. A. 


The Relations of the Sexes. 

By Mra. E. B. Duffey, author of What Women 
Should Know,” “No Bex in Education,” etc. 
Price, by mail, #1. Mra. Charlies Brewster, Port 

land, Me., writes: “Had I possessed this book 
ten years ago it would have saved me ten years 
of Invalidiem, and I should have been the 
mother of healthy instead of sickly children." 


Youth: Its Care and Culture. 
By J. Mortimer Granville. $1. To this has been 
added a paper by that charming Engilsh writer 
Grace Greenwood, on the “Physical Education 
ofa Girl,” and a paper on the Dress of Girls.” 
Its retall price is 81. 


Sexual Physiology. 

A Scientific and Popular Exposition of the Fun- 
damental Problem in Sociology. By R. T. Trall 
M. D. Price, by mall, 2. This work bas rapidly 
passed through forty editions,and the demand 
is constantly increasing. No such complete and 
valuable work has ever been issued. III illus- 
trations. 


Fruit and Bread. 
A Natural and Sclertifie Diet. By Gustar 
Schlickeysen. Translated from the German, by 
x M. L. Holbrook. M. D. In addition it also con- 
tains a Complete and Radical Cure for Intem- 
pons by tbe Use of a Vegetable and Fruit 
Jiet. By Chas. O. Groom Napler, F. R. 8. 250 

pases. Price. BI. 


From the Cradle to the School. 
By Bertha Meyer. The Rights of Children. By 
Herbert Spencer. The Government of Children. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, by mail, cloth, 
fl. “Itis a book worthy to be ranked with the 
best that has erer been written concerning the 
training of children. — [Haar. 


Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnastics for 
Sick and Well. 


By C. Kemm, manager of the gymnasium of 
Price, 30 cents. 


Marriage sod Parentage. 
Their Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
their bearing on the producing of children 
of finer health and greater ability. By M. D. 
Holbrook, M. D. Scientific 


of conscientious consideration by every possible 
parent. and particularly by the young.’ 

The Diet Cure. 

The Relations of Food and Drink to Health, Dis- 
ease, Cure. By T. L. Nichols, M. D. Price, cloth. 
50 cents. 

Medica! Hints on the Protection and Man- 
agement of the Singing Voice. 

By Lenox Brown, F. R. C. 8. 20th thousand. 30 
cents. 

Deep Breathing; or, Lung Gymnastics. 

Price, cloth, 80 cents. 

How to Strengthen the Memory; or, Nat- 
ural, Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting. 

By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, cioth,$1. The 

: “The meth- 

ods osop. and 

the work entirely practical.” 

Studies in the Outlying Fields of Psychic 


say, and may well. — 
(Stainton Moses in Light (Eng). 
The Child: Physically and Morally. 
to the Teachings of H 


ule i 
7 


canted b7 à should read it, 
hundreds of thousands. 
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The New York Herald and the Boston 
Herald of the same date recently pub- 
lished a long account, extending through 
several columns, of what purported to be 
spirit manifestations in Philadelphia in 
the presence of a medium, Dr. Henry 
Rogers by name. The article is headed 
thus in the New York Herald: “Up to 
Date Spirits. Great Minds in the Other 
World No Longer Send Slate Messages to 
Mortals. Employ Typewriters Now. 
Communication From Darwin. Sparks 
Play About the Instrument which is Hid- 
den only when Paper is Changed.” The 
article, which is illustrated, has the ap- 
pearance of being an advertisement. The 
medium is probably the same Dr. Henry 
Rogers whose practices in Chicago last 
year will not soon be forgotten by his 
many victims. He left by the back door 
and fled through alleys to escape officers 
of the law who had papers for his arrest. 
The account of the Philadelphia séance 
says that Rogers opened the performance 
with a prayer to the Overruling Power 
of the Universe and Bright Spirits of the 
Angel World.” Whether the machine 
was operated by electricity or otherwise 
we do not attempt tosay. Several months 
ago we were informed by an expert in 
trick performances that such writing 
would yet be thus produced with nobody 
in the room. 


“Tbsen’s Women” is the title of a 32- 
page brochure by Miss M. S. Gilliland, of 
London, England, in which she deals 
with the lessons which that somewhat 
enigmatical writer intends to convey 
through his characterization of the various 
heroines of his dramas. Miss Gilliland’s 
explanations are at least very plausible, 
and her work will prove very helpful to 
those—and they are many—who find them- 
Selves unable to clearly read or define his 
meaning. She takes a number of Ibsen’s 
leading female characters and clearly 
shows what she thinks he means to teach 
through his delineations. The sum of 
her conclusions is given in some 
sentences, which we quote, Ibsen's 
vote—so to speak—is always given 
for courage and force of character 
in women. It is their most attractive 
quality, as he draws them.” One is 
rather inclined to think his favorite theses 
were he a preacher would surely be: The 
will that is not a social will is nothing 
and leads to nothing...... Nobility of 
motive will not save it—witness Brand: 
Clear sight and unscrupulous determina- 
tion will not avail it—witness 
Rebecca. The nearer it approaches to 
pure personal impulse of the moment the 
nearer it approaches to madness, and the 
more surely it ends in nonentity—witness 
Peer Gynt.” “Freedom and responsibility 
these two ideas Ibsen sends far and 
wide. His women carry them everywhere 
they go. Wherever they come they say: 
Give us freedom;’ and wherever they 
go they say: ‘Behold the tremendous re- 


sponsibility of those who have, and who 


withhold freedom.’ 


The Rebus of St. Petersburg, relates 
some phenomena which occurred in pres- 
ence of the medium Sambor as noted in 


Le Messenger. At the first of these 


sances there were five persons present, 
e a lady. Immediately the left arm of 
one next the medium was discovered 
ñ to the back of the chair, without 
er, letting go of the right hand of 

um which he held tightly. Then 
varied luminous phenomena. 


with same TIEAN 


especially some small 


appeared several times with more or less 
intensity. A felt hat placed on a light 
stand began moving about us a considera- 
ble time, touching the feet, the knees, the 
hands of those present and ended by being 
thrown under the table on the knees of the 
lady present, answering to her wish. We 
finally heard, the account says, thesounds 
of a guitar, placed on a sofa about six 
feet distant. One or two strings were 
struck at a time at intervals, after which 
the instrument fell to the floor. Our ta- 
ble rose so high we were compelled to 
stretch our arms their full length, and 
the table going in the direction of the sofa 
escaped from our hands, passed over the 
shoulders of the medium and fell uponthe 
sofa, as we discovered after lighting a 
taper. The séance was closed with a 
wonderful phenomenon aud a magnificent 
spectacle, the levitation of the medium to 
the ceiling, near whom were manifested 
the most diverse effects of light, according 
to the evidence given by those nearest the 
medium; he was drawn upwards. They 
then rose and without leaving him, ex- 
tended their arms up as he mounted 
higher. When their arms were stretched 
to the utmost the medium ceased to 
ascend, but remained suspended in the air 
without supporting himself on their 
hands, but holding them lightly and they 
did not feel any weight of his body. 
The medium was raised so high we all felt 
his feet above our heads. At the same 
time the ceiling was illuminated with 
numerous scintillations of light, all pro- 
ceeding from & common centre, and anew 
there appeared on the ceiling the jet of 
light, but more intense and we could at 
last discover the source of it which was a 
very luminous small globe. Then the 
medium uttering a light cry, came down 
again directly into his chair. The séance 
then closed. We noticed that the power 
of the medium increased as the séance 
prolonged, especially after each interrup 
tion. Sambor is a remarkably obliging 
medium, never resisting imposing tests 
but humbly suggesting them. 


In ethics, especially, has it become the 
fashion to coin new words and formulas 
for old ideas. ‘‘The egoistic and altruis- 
tic dispositions,” the self-regarding and 
other-regarding motives,” are the grandi- 
loquent phrases under which ethical writ- 
ers now speak of our ald familiar acquaint- 
ances, self-love“ and ‘‘neighbor-love.” 
Commonplace truths are thus sometimes 
put into such strange aad fine garb as to 
be mistaken for new philosophical theo- 
ries. The practice reminds us of thestory 
of the school-boy who was eager to dis- 
play to his grandmother his new acquisi- 
tions in natural philosophy, by explaining 
to her the homely process of sucking an 
egg. Lou see, grandma,” he said, we 
perforate an aperture in the apex anda 
corresponding aperture in the base; and, 
by applying the egg to the lips and forci- 
bly inhaling the breath, the shell is en- 
tirely discharged of its contents.“ Dear 
me,” exc’aimed the old lady, what won- 
derful improvements they do make! Now, 
in my younger duys, we just made a hole 
in each end, and sucked.” The grand- 
mother knew the thing very well, and she 
could describe it in terse Anglo-Saxon; 
but she did not recognize in it the boy’s 
scholastic vocabulary. Soin mostof the 
modern treatises and magazine articles on 
the subject of morais there is a plentiful 
use of strange and learned terms. Many 
honest and not ali ignorant people are led 
to suppose that, under these new and un- 
couth words, some before-unheard-of sys- 
ie of ethics is announced—some ‘‘won- 


erful improvements” in theories of con- | 
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OISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing Tux tion, or Utopian theories, or Quixotic ac- 
Jounnat stopped at the expiration of their sub- | tions for radicalism. 
scription should give notice to that effect, otber- 
wise the publisher wil) consider it their wish to Gen. Banks was once called upon to 
. — ooo onn make a speech at Salem. He had so 
REMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office | thrilled his hearers with his forensic pow- 


Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 9 5 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or ers that after the meeting one asked him 
New York. what college he graduated from. With 


do Not Send Checks on Local Banks that perfect urbanity for which he was al- 
All letters and communications shodld be ad ways noted the General replied: ‘From a 


Gressed, and remittances made payable to B.F. | college with a water wheel in the base- 
UNDERWOOD, Chicago, III., ment? 


Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. — 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per line. Dr. Eugene Crowell, of whom Judge 
Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran 
doiph Siet, Chicago. All communications reb Daily writes in another column, passed 
ive to advertising should be addressed to them. from this life October 29th, aged 79 years. 


Dr. Crowell was early identified with Spir- 
THIS coh bE MEMBER DETEN TASAS itualism snd well known as one of its 
representative writers. In 1849 he went 
to California where he accumulated a for- 
“oney due THE JOURNAL is greatly | tune after which he returned to New York 
led at this season, and subscribers who | and lived there till his death. We shall 
in arrears will confer a favor by send- | have something to say about his writings 
at once the amounts they owe. next week. 


. Tennyson Neely, of Chicago, who Miss Elmer Graves, daughter of the 
returned after several months’ travel late Kersey Graves, writes to Mr. Under- 
Europe, will soon publish some expe- wood: "Yes, my father was a Spiritualist, 
ices under the title “Foreign Authors aud my mother, too. And yet I have not 
They Received Me.“ been absolutely convinced until recently. 
l —— I have been to Mrs. Slosson with very sat- 
“Tt ls,“ says Paine, necessary to the isfactory experience. Yes, you did come 
happiness of man that he be mentally out to our home hear Richmond, Ind. I 
faithful to himself. Infidelity does not | *™ember it now, although I was away 
consist in believing or in disbelieving, but at the time at Cornell University. My 
in professing to believe what one does not father, mother and sister have all left me 
believe.” for the unseen world since that.“ 


Toany person whose name is not now The Boston Weekly Budget, with which 
on our subscription list, we will send THE Lilian Whiting has been for several years 
JOURNAL on trial three months for 50c, | editorially connected, brings out in its 
Will persons interested in extending the number for October 28th avery life-like, 
influence of this journal make a little though rather indistinct, portrait of this 
exertion to obtain subscriptions at the writer, beloved by so many for her uplift- 
above rates? ing spirituality. The JOURNAL readers 
will, we are sure, by glad to learn that 

Mr. H. L. Green, of the Freethinkers’ | Roberts Brothers, publishers of Boston, 
Magazine of Chicago, requests us to state | are about to issue a volume of Miss Whit- 
that he will send the magazine to any sub- | ing’s essays under the title of “The World 
soriber of Tae Reticio-Patiosoraican | Beautiful,” which we can vouch will prove 
JOURNAL for one year on trial for$1. The | an invaluable addition to the library of 
regular price is $1.50. Address Drawer | every spiritual thinker. 
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The publishing bouse of Fowler, Wells 
“Lourdes,” M. Zola’s literary sensation, & Co., 27 East Twenty-first street, New 
is reported to have had great success in York, is about to bring out for the holi- 
London. The American publisher has day season a new volume of poems by 
already issued threee editions and the | Anna Olcott Commelin, one of Tur Joun- 
fourth, consisting of 10,000 copies, is now | NAL'S valued contributors. The title is, 
in press, It is published as the first num- | Ol Such Is The Kingdom,“ and it covers 
ber of Neely’s Illustrated Library. a wide field of human love, hope, sympa- 
thy and sorrow, as well as some of the 
In the Kalmazoo (Mich.,) Telegraph re- higher pleasurable emotions of humanity. 
cently appeared a paragraph in which The volume is promised to be a rare exhi- 
Tax Reicio-Pariosoruican Jovnnat | bition of the book-making art in beauty, 
was made to endorse and recommend J. | paper. type, binding, cover and design. 
a] Baxter, the medium. The clipping | It will make an excellent gift for the 
us with inquiry whether the no- | Christmas season, price 81 50. 
a voluntary testimonial or an — — 
i and with the statement| Froude was lecturing at Tremont Tem- 


im the endorsement of THE | fire of 1872 broke out. The manager of 
Phe eferred to was | the cou 77 8 


Baxter and his friends are | ple in Boston on the night when the great 


immediately ordered it paid to the proper 
authority forthe benefit of the sufferers by 
the fire. Here ls an example by an En- 
glishman which our American lecturer, 
Col. Ingersoll, who receives often a thou- 
sand or more dollars for a single lecture, 
might imitate these hard times without 
injury to himself and with much good to 
others. 


“Rush City” which is in the second and 
last week of itsstay at McVicker’s Theatre 
gives a vivid idea, of course an exagger- 
ated one, of the manner in which new 
towns are often founded and boomed. It 
is very comical. On November 12th be- 
gins at McVicter’s the annual engagement 
of Julia Marlowe which will be her first 
appearance since her marriage to Mr. 
Taber who will assume the principal male 
role in her repertoire. Visitors to Chi- 
cago who were at the World’s Fair, should 
drop into McVicker’s and see an enduring 
reminiscence of one of the most magnifi- 
cent scenes of the White City—the new 
drop-curtain which gives a fine view of 
the lake, the lagoon with its gondolas, the 
peristyle, the Godess of Liberty and sev- 
eral of the chief buildings embowered in 
foliage and flowers. 


Lee & Shepard, of Boston, send out four 
handsomely illustrated bannerets from de- 
Signs by Miss Irene E. Jerome, who is 
well-known for the esthetic beauty and re- 
fined feeling of her illustrative work. 
These bannerets consist of four panels 
each attached to ribbons bands with an 
emblematic decoration of trailing wreaths 
of flowers enclosing selections in prose and 
verse. The Joy Banner“ is decorated 
with yellow and red nasturtiums, con- 
pected by ribbon of the same shades, and 
iNuminated verse in those colors. The 
“Every-day Banner” is decorated with the 
blue ‘‘Batchelor’s Button.” The Rest 
Banner” with blossoms of sweet peas, and 
“What will the Violets be” with blue 
woodland violets, with verses by W. G. 
Gannett. A handsomely decorated envel- 
ope accompanies each banner; price, 50 
cents each. 


With the November number the Arena 
concludes its tenth volume, and it gives 
promise of even greater achievement and 
prosperity for the coming year than in the 
past. A feature of this number that will 
awaken che curiosity of all those who en- 
joy getting both sides of debatable ques- 
tions is the treatment of The Bible and 
Modern Spiritualism” at the hands of two 
who are both theologues and medical men. 
They are Henry A. Hart, M. D., and J. 
M. Peebles, M. D., and both writing from 
the Christian standpoint, take diametically 
opposite views, Dr. Hart holds that the 
miracles and revelations and prophecies of 
the Bible had no relation to Spiritualism 
in its modern interpretation, and Dr. Pee- 
bles holds that they were distinctly to be 
included among Spiritualistic phenomena. 
A paper of very great interest and value 
in the November Arena is Martha Louise 
Clark's The Relation of Imbecility to 
Pauperism and Crime.” 


Religion, in these modern times, is fast 
losing its theological, and putting on a 
practical significance says the Banner of 
Light. Men now-a-days have come to 
understand and to feel that the man of 
science who seeks for the God-made fact 
is a seeker after religion; the artist who 
loves and creates the beautiful, is a seeker 
after religion; the statesman who wants to 


make the crooked things straight and the 
rough places plain, is a seeker after re- | 


Noy, 10, 9 


the champions of the unhappy 
8 Carlyle, thundering gun : 
ennyson, singing of ideal 
bert Spencer, feeling alar Mae Ha, 
laws of life; Huxley, Darwin, . i 
and Wallace, the high-priesta 12 
divine temple of Nature—these, My 
the great liberal teachers and mln 
yes, and the great army of the 
toilers who are cousclous of no “i 
butonly try to live simple iat 
lives—were or are comrades ali ls 
march toward Religion and Hears 
God. And each one bad or hy | 
sciously or unconsciously, for bla gauss 
star, the same bright ray of light from 
eternal, that has never yes shone ig yy 
loveliness upon the sons of man, 
Shining and will go on shining any wo 
perfect day. 


Lafcades Hern in his work Gen 
of Japan,“ published by Houghty, 
flin & Co., describes the inner life aty 
Japanese people, “thelr religion, thy 
Superstitions, their ways of thought @ 
hidden springs by which they mom 
“The rare charm of Japanese lifer 
says, 80 different from that of all g 
lands, is not to be found In its Europe 
ized circles. It is to be found amongy 
great common people, who represen 
Japan, as in all countries, the maj 
virtues, and who still cling to thelr 
lightful old customs, thelr pictoresy 
dresses, their Buddhist images, theirke 
hold shrines, their beautiful and tone) 
worship of ancestors, This is the life 
which a foreign observer can uever We 
if fortunate and sympathie enough be 
ter into it—the life that forces bim 
times to doubt whether the course of 
boasted Western progress Is really in 
direction of moral development 
other life, it has its darker side; yet eve 
this is brightness compared with i 
darker side of Western existence. [thi 
its foibles, its follies, its vices, ils grueltes 
yet the more one sees of it the mores 
marvels at its extraordinary goodness N 
miraculous patience, iis neverfalllag 
courtesy, its simplicity of heart, its int i 
tive charity.” In the author's ber 
“Japan has nothing whatever to gun 
conversion to Christianity, either moraly 
or otherwise, but very much to lose.” 


It is said that in order to commemoril 
the marriage of his eldest daughter, i 
Grand Duchess Xenia, the Ozar 
a ukase directing the foundation 
new educational and training in 
women of noble familles who m 
have the necessary means of brin 
their children, and in order that 
“receive a private general educ 
under the direction of experien 
ers, may obtain such practical | 
as renders woman useful 10 
family, and enables the memb 
sex who may not possess the hi 
family life to make an ho 
these times of demand for fe 


D 1865. 
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THE PEARL AND THE RUBY. 
By BERTHA J. FRENCH. 
I. 

und is the pearl of our New England year,” 
dogs Our king of American poets. 
We look at the wonderful tapestries of trees 
gi Vines on whose living green the artist hand of 
oma has painted with every tint and tone, yet 
d all to perfect symphony—at the dark blue 
bes Ol sky, draped with dainty lace of clouds, the 
ms swaying to the sweeping breeze in waves of 
#0, Wherein the dancing shadows of the trees 
like gnomes and druids newly freed—and fall- 
pover alla hazy gem-like mistiness so impalpable 
eve fancy it the aura of a thousand summers gone 
lingering to form the silvery veil of autumn. 
nthe gold and glow, the tonic breath of autumn 

igs amid the scent of leaves and brave and 
iny fowers—may we not fancy that October is a 
aby dropped from the flashing hand of time? Then 
hen the short autumn day tired of pomp and pa- 
antr, longs for rest, a million little sylphs hid- 
io the western sky hold high carnival, soft celes- 
fires just tinge the edge of sky—then wave on 
ol colors leap to paint the picture of the night. 
nd shining through the branches of two 
sly elms—the crescent moon. 
] II. 
Wiumn is the time for thoughts, Thick as leaves 
yy scented winds they crowd the mind. 
e of the living—and of those who rest be- 
ting leaves. Thoughts of the past that 
ks from its abysmof time, Thoughts of 
reat mysteries—not of death but change—the 
iy past; the eternity beyond. But life always; 


Seasons change so do constant 
fe. Like the leaves our 
But the leaf and 


' | of being. 


compelled a giving up of these plans. 


TRUTH WEARS NO MASK, BOWS AT NO NUMAN SHRINE, SEEKS NEITHER PLACE NOR APPLAUSE: SHE ONLY ASKS A MEARING. 
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make the old world new under the blue of April | spoke ina large and humane way of the great and 
skies. So let us occasionally refurnish the mind. | hopeful movements in the world’s thought and 
filling it with new thoughts, hopes and winged as- | action. 

pirations that will lead us toward the mountain top At the close of a useful earthly life, with an un- 
But in our journey through the years, | Sullied reputation and a ripening spiritual culture, 
shall we ever forget these days of soft sccond sum- | he is well prepared to begin his higher work in the 
mer —the picture of Autumn with his tawny arms | life beyond, and we may well hold in honored mem- 
filled with Summer's ripened sweetness, yet piercing | ory his steadfast faith and fearless advocacy of what 
through his scarlet cloak the chilling winds of win- | was sacred truth to him. 

ter. The vines, the flowers, the ruby leaves singing —— — 


like Shelley's cloud, “T change, but I cannot die.“ | DESCENDANTS OF HIGHLANDERS IN KENTUCKY. 


By Feaous COLLINS. 


IN MEMORIAM—DR, EUGENE CROWELL. Here in the glens and coves of the Cumberland 

By G. B. STEBBINS. mountains in Southeastern Kentucky, we have a con- 

After some years of declining health and strength | dition of affairs similar to that existing in the High- 
of body another pioneer of Spiritualism has gone to | lands of Scotland two hundred years ago. Many of 
to the higher life. Dr. Eugene Crowell’s earthly | your readers who are versed in the chronicles of that 
existence closed October 29th in New York, be hav- | period, will recall to mind many instances of super- 
ing reached seventy-eight years. The pleasant mem- | natural appearances and weird warning which are 
ory of years of personal friendship comes to me with | recorded by the historians of that time as common 
the remembrance of his large experience and valus- | happenings. Writers of a later period and strangers 
ble services as a Spiritualist. to that region, have wi*auutl investigation, branded 


After years of successful professional and business | Many of these records as false and unworthy of cre- 
life, as wholesale druggist and ship owner in San dence, but let it be borne in mind, that the first 
Francisco, be returned to Brooklyn, New York, about | Scholar of the eighteenth century—the celebrated 
1870 and entered earnestly upon an investigation of | Samuel Johnson—after a long investigation in the 
the facts and philosophy of modern Spiritualism, wild fastnesses of the sea-girt Orkney and Hebrides, 
sparing no time or money in his task. In 1874 his] gave unhesitating credence to the truth of these 
valuable work in two volumes, “The Identity of | records, and be it remembered that he went there a 
Primitive Christianity and Modern Spiritualism,” | doubter and scoffer, and it was only personal expe- 
was published in New York and London. Its main riences of the most startling kind that caused a 
idea and aim was to put Biblical narrations of | change of belief. 
trances, visions, healing power, speaking in unknown Dr. Adam Clark, the pillar of orthodoxy, the au- 
tongues, and like psychical experiences, besides kin- | thor of a commentary on the Bible that is stilla 
dred facts in our own day, with suggestive comments on | standard, in his notes on the incident of the expe- 
their similarity as proofs of spirit-presence and of | rience of King Saul with the Witch of Endor, relates 
our own inner life and infinite relations. The argu- | several wild, weird stories as happening in the High- 
ment was unanswerable, the suggestions of value and | lands, and even gives an account of the mysterious 
interest. The large edition is exhausted save a few | rites and ceremonies used by Seer and Warlock when 
copies of the second volume. At his request, a year | they wished to peer into the future and search into 
or more ago, I helped him to make a list of leading | what the Almighty had concealed. 
clergymen end students, from Boston to Chicago, to] Shut off by almost impassible mountaln barriers 
whom he presented copies. from communication with other portions of the coun- 

“The Spirit World,” a smaller book, and some | try, the inhabitants of this region have remained a 
excellent tracts of his, were published later, and he | little world unto themselves, and have preserved, 
started and published a few months, The Two almost intact. the manners and customs of their an- 
Worlds, a havdsome weekly, in New York, and |cestors of nearly two centuries ago, for they are 
planned a large publishing house, but ill-health | mostly descendants of Highlanders, exiled from Scot- 
land after the rebellion of 1715 and the still more 


For some years since the departute of his wife, he | unfortunate uprising of 1745 when so many gallant 


lived in a suite of rooms on the eighth foor of the | spirits followed the fortunes of the chivalric Prince 
Hoffman Arms on Madison avenue and Fifty-ninth | Charlie. After his star was extinguished’in the 


in New York, overlooking Central Park from | bloody field of Culloden —by the Butcher, Cumber- 
| windows and with his children looking in almost | land, who forever disgraced the British name, and 
ly. While in the city some months, in 1893, I | whose subsequent misfortunes seemed to be the pun- 


linas, and many a hand brought up to use the clay- 
w his standing by more and dirk exchanged these weapons for the 
streets a hundred | woodman’s ax and hewed out homes for themselves 
sheer as | and families amid the wilds of the Appalachian 
‘mountains, crossing in course of time the Blue Ridge 
- | they gradually drifted northward and westward and 
and in the early part of the presen t century a few of them 
(2 


* * 
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| settled amid the unbroken forests of the Cumberland physical body excluded from the light. Mind Is af the earth, are made from the now w 
| mountains. unit of force. There are different qualities of force | four elements,” it is from these elements 1 
Among them we find witches, warlocks, seers and in nature, All we know of mind force so far gener- thelr mingling changes and activities, that 1 
many possessing tho gift of second-sight. I know it | ating from a centralized point, moves in darkness, conceivable mass of crystaline molecular foree . 
is the fashion to sneer at what cannot be explained, | then why do not spirits need darkness to generate | stantly emanates, whose alternating polarize) 
and to laugh at the supernatural; but let anyone go | and centralize thelr activity of mind power to you, | rents compose the properties of our lum{s{ 
among these people, listen to the stories handed |as much as electricity must bave certain elements | ether. The intense vibratory motion of this 
down by tradition, take part in their mystic rites and | natural to generate expression and hold to the wire | as it rises towards the sun is the cause ofall 
ceremonies, see the strange sights and ghostly ap-] made of iron or steel, instead of wood. Or con- beside making heat, light, electricity and life ps i 
paritions called up and hear the strange, uncanny | ducted on a ray of light instead of the wire as we | ble for man. The lamented ‘Prof, Hertz 
sounds produced in answer to their incantations, as | now use Ít as the best in our primary advancement | ocular proof, that light in its very essends, la 
I have done, will say with Shakespeare There are | of thought. Spirits may discover some better means | electrical phenomenon, whether It be the Light of d, 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed | yet than the condition of darkness to enter mortal | sun, or of a candle, of of a glow-worm." 80 
of in your philosophy, Horatio?" precincts with their mode of expression to us, as in- | mortal man, with his instruments for inves 
A few days ago I paid a visit to the hermitage ot | telligence may yet conduct the electric message on a | can prove that he has got beyond this rising ip 
Old Colin McGee, who is called the Warlock of the ray of light, but not as yet. We as well as spirit | from the earth, then the wonders of the specin 
Cumberland Mountains. It is located in aglen, near | minds in this universe are feeling our way outward | analysis of the supposed burning metals which 4 
the top of Lone Tree Mountain. Here he lives far | into larger fields of knowledge and learning to ac- | thought to cause the light of the sun, and of all ta 
removed from the haunts of men, his only companions | quire means of greater manifestations; until then we | hosts of the heavens, can be most firmly establish, 
Bre an owl and pet coon, both of which seem to bg | must be content with the natural reason for spirits | until then it seems wise to believe that the spectrum 
almost endowed with intellect. He is a strict vege- | using the element of darkness to generate the ex- | analysis is the only scientific proof of the preseaes 
tarian and spends his time generally in study. In | pression of their force, for that is what your mind | of this crystaline polarized force coming from oy 
his library, which is large, 1 noticed many books re- | nature now uses Ín the condition of your own brain | grand old earth, whose analysis by color so falh. 
lating to Buddhism, also Alkoran and translations of | with avenues of the senses leading to it that veils its fully proves all the known conditions of the four els. 
the writings of Confucius, but it was the hermit him- | darkness! ments and their sixty-seven parts. The attentlon 
self that most attracted attention. Old beyond the] Mote, ILL. man is called to the condition of the earth atthe fir 
common span of life, his strength seems as yet un- north, where it is frozen for miles in depth and us. 
broken although his face is seamed with a million THE PROPERTIES OF THE LUMINIFEROUS | known miles in extent causing its crystaline part of 
wrinkles and his long hair white as the newly fallen ETHER. water ores and metals to burn with a glowiog alt 


snow. But his eyes are the strongest ever set in Eom : 1 mene ih 
; By H. E. Goprrey. ng from them such in 
socket; gray with an appearance of unutterable calm make God's great spectrum in flaming colors, stress 


in their solemn depths they seem to look into and It is nearly forty-five years ago that a friend whom ers and banners of the glowing lights of the Aurn 
through you into the beyond. His appearance is as | we shall call A, found by accident that he felt a Borealis: 
one whose composure can never be broken; one who | sensation like electricity when walking directly over Pine Oke 
has looked upon scenes, hidden from the generality | subterranean streams of running water. Ever since phe : 
of mortais and who has peered with dauntless resolu- | that first recognized sensation, this law of nature „ 
tion and unquailing eye into the mysteries of the | has repeated itself whenever he comes in contact SOCIAL EVOLUTION AND STATE SOCIALISH: 
future. with this force whether seeking it or not seeking it. By J. R. TALLMADAGE. 
On the top of the mountain is a little observatory, | This is felt without the use of any so-called divining | A clearer understanding of our social evolution 
where he passes many a night reading the signs of | rod or conductor. The sensation varies in intensity | now in a crisis state might be attained by the masy 
the heavens, for he is a believer in astrology, and the | according to the amount and properties of the agent | thinkers considering it, did not a great variet 
simple mountaineers for whom he casts horoscopes | he is examining, be it any kind of mineral, or sub- details and exigencies that may or may not 0 
which always prove true, look upon it as a sacred | terranean running water. He feels “these currents | rise up in the mind and shadow the line of epo. 
spot. His support is afforded by the voluntary con- in long straight lines, constantly shifting one to- | tion our progress so far has taken and upon whid 
tributions of those who seek him for information and | wards the other,“ and tests their strength by his | jt will continue. 
many of the books in his library are the gifts of ad-| sensations as quickly as he can walk or run, and Eldridge Morse, in THE Jouxna some time siit 
miring friends from the East, who have made his ac- | finds that they correctly outline and convey the con- | under the heading What is the Remedy,” presents 
quaintance while summering ia these mountains. | ditions of the agent. Science has made very careful | some valuable suggestions in reference to the orgie 
Rain or shine, every Saturday he comes here for his | investigations to find if man has a magnetic sense; it | ization of labor; giving them a direction, however, 
mail. This is all the exercise he allows himself, and | has accepted what is supposed to be the truth that | in opposition to “State Socialism,” which he con- 
he is so regular as to time that the postmaster, as | the earth and all it contains is an immense magnet. | siders a terrible farce of oppression and its rest 
the clock strikes three on Saturday, always begins | Consequently to see if man has a magnetic sense | ened destruction of an ‘individual liberty.” 
sorting out his mail. At another time I shall give | they have made very delicate experiments with In one way “individual liberty” would be curtalled 
some of the strange prophecies, startling mind read- | powerful magnets placed close to the heads of per- | in «state socialism;” that is, the individual 
ings and striking warnings given by this wonder of | sons without the slightest effect being noticed.” A which by competition destroys in its fierce warlarty 
the mountains, but this letter is already too long. few years ago, very powerful electro-magnets were | but in another way liberty—opportunity—is 


Wa 
1 


HINDMAN, Ky. made from old cannon, and the heads of persons angmented. 

p — were thrust into its open mouth, where the magne-| Jet us use the object lesson of our publio school 
| tism was strong enough to support tons of cannon system, which is state socialism nearly comple 

t DARKNESS AS A CONDITION. ball, and no effect was perceived.” Consequently | Individual liberty” is not curtailed with anyo 
P By LAURA A. SUNDERLIN Nourse. 1 


investigators all over Europe and this country con- who wishes to enter into that magnificent 
-few thoughts are suggested to me upon reading | clude that the feeling that it is a special magnetic | the advancement of society, but vastl 


' article in your issue of October 3d, Why I Do | sense is largely illusion.” Therefore these experi- chances, for there is no opposition, no cla 
An; Investigate Spiritualiem,” that may not be amiss | ments have proved “that a common magnetic field interests to interpose; free opportunity is 
= aotice, which are these, as the author objects to | such as the earth and its contents is supposed to be, the exercise of his liberty. All advance from 
z: kues. is absolutely incapable of affecting the nervous sys- Isolation of the savage is a progressive | ation’ 
If it needs darkness—the negative of light—to | tem in any appreciable way.” ganization until it reaches the State, the 
manifest this mind force of spiritual beings, itis no | On the other hand, it is a proved fact “that the | ganization in human association. Seo 
different than the nature of mind now moving in | alternating magnetic field where the polarity is towards state socialiem was taken 
your body or hand to write or speak. Your mind is | changed many times a second by alternating elec- | was taxed for the support of public schoo 
“F _ encased in the darkness of your brain, requiring | trical currents, that local insensibility is produced | ter whether the one so taxed had ch 
Buch conditions for external manifestations to gen- so complete as to allow surgical operations without | or not; his individual liberty was disre 
erate power of expression; now why may not spirit- | surrendering the consciousness." The very fact | greater liberty might be evoked; 
“minds then need the element of darkness in a room | thas A feels “the electrical currents as constantly | property taken possession of; 
‘to manifest their force of thought presence to you. | shifting one towards the other," opens the question | isolated individualism and In | 
‘seems natural that mind force acting on or through | whether the earth bas a common magnetic field, or | individualism, the very meaning 
must be encased in darkness to project its | has an alternating magnetic fleld where the polarity | opportunity. 


a mass, or even in small quantities, | lence f 
ia mature paced and they pro 
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as fast as the demand, for the greatest good to the 
greatest number shall be apparent, instead as now 
3 the greatest good to a very few. 
pe rago can live isolated, but tha moment con- We could not makea sudden advent into state 
gons and agreements are entered into, we have ownership complete, but gradually those great busl- 
ton of mutual helpfulness—that in unity | ness interests that have become a menace to the pub- 
is strength. The higher a civilization rises | lic good because they are vast organizations of 
ten extended is this mutual helpfulness. It | isolated socialism could safely be assumed by the 
ne. the better method of self helpful- | state. 


of the relations of society always de- 
ping a step toward more complete state social- 


to the spiritual, that is, to our spiritual capacities 
or capabilities? How may we develop these? De- 
velop what we may denominate, for the want of a bet- 
ter name, Our sixth sense, or spiritual perception, 
the power of seeing truth without reasoning It out. 
Because of this undeveloped sixth sense, which ac- 
cow panies splirit-birth, few of us whose learning and 
religion have been entirely on the material plane 
realize the marvels by which we are surrounded. 
Even some of the so-called men of science sneer at 


be extreme action of individuality operating | The people no longer owo the wealth, or the in- 
and for itself is turned into the broad, deep, | dustries, or the great national resources for the pro- | those who have developed spiritual faculties which 


log Channel we call civilization. duction of wealth, socialism limited has taken pos- | enable them to see that which is hidden to the mul- 
thought a measurably complete association of session of them. titude, because they have no spiritual organs of 
s contemplated by more perfect state so- Six hundred men walk into a manufacturing plant, | vision. 
fsa. Will stultify individuality, but on the con- | or mine as wards of the socialistic combine that owns | These spiritually blind leaders of the blind remind 
git ls the method through which the yet in- it. They are no longer free men, the conditions for | me of an animal living in the ocean, called the sea 

te {ndividualization of man has been secured. | the maintainance of their freedom or equal chance | anemone. Itisa mere fleshy stem with tentacles 
Waa man alone in the wilderness, on the plain, | upon all the avenues for the production of wealth | which spread out like the petals of a flower, always 
e bim from human association, all interdepen-! have been wrested from them. While our system of | on the alert for food. It has no eyes and lives en- 
cut off, and what will his individuality | education is making intelligent citizenship, can we tirely in a world of darkness; all its sensations are 
n to; he is an individual nothing; while asso- | for one moment think this unrest, discontent will | limited to mere touch. Yet a Little higher In the 
m interdependancy is the direct road to its | not widen and deepen? The wonder is with no owner- | animal scale, you find that similar creatures have 
tion. The more complete and harmonious | ship in the material prosperity of the nation there is | developed eyes. Now imagine that among a thousand 
Wasoclation becomes, the more absolute this in- |as much regard for law and order as there is. Surely | sea anemones, growing together within some narrow 
k pendancy is expressed in the organization of | there is abundance of that virtue under such trying region, say on a certain coral reef, for the first time 
diy, the more favored soil does this God-like conditions. develop organs of vision. There must always have 
iliy of man find for growth. The conservative forces of society wisely held in] been, among animal species which has risen above 
M nkind is made up of certain faculties in active | check, premature action thus fostering agitation— | the blind stage, a favored one, or a limited few, In 
ppusive state; each possess the same number and | education—preparatory for the new venture, but | which the eyes began their function before the re- 
j when it passes beyond that it becomes oppression, | mainder could see. Now imagine this one sea 
Wen writer, “A thousand or a million men when | When the steam in a locomotive boiler finds liberty | anemone for the first time beholding strange objects, 
mciated acquire no new powers or faculties, they | in action all goes well, but if arrested the accumulat- | or realizing and awakening to the existence of an 
Wyattain better conditions for using those which | ing force will bring disaster. If the people will be | entirely undreamed of world, a world of forms and 
“aad possess. They increase the quantity | warmed by the great coal fields of the nation, they | colors; and imagine this creatureendeavoring to tell 
dibe freedom of their forces, but do not change | go to them to find socialism has taken possession. | the other sea anemones about these marvels. Would 
tind, One man has not sufficient power to build | Now extend to the people this magnificent scheme | it be understood or believed? No, it would be laughed 
nway, a steamship or a temple, unite a thousand | that in its limited way has demonstrated economy of | to scorn by the blind multitude, because they are ye t 
and the difficulty vanishes.” production; and the peace that freedom from conflict | devoid of the organs of perception. How may the 
(mbination is opportunity. It increases the | engenders will rest upon the nation. So promising | spiritual organs of vision be developed after the soul 
Muy and freedom of their forces, not enslaves | is this extension of socialism that some good angel | has come to spirit birth? for I do not presume for a 
. | Associution gives opportunity for the expres- has written it all over the magnificent success of | moment that it is possible to develop them before the 
0 these powers, that alone, while isolated lixe | every great business interest planned by the splendid | soul has come to birth; and for that reason I never 
ed muscle becomes atrophied, withers. business brain of the nation. blame such for not seeing, because I know 
lill carry forward the organization of society | How came Rockafeller by his millions, simply by | that it is utterly impossible for them to see. 
greater perfection only increases the opportunity | laying by a percentage of the economy in production | This may be accomplished in a measure by 
rndividulization—individual growth. As the pro- in socialistic combination? As before stated. this is | selecting the class of truth desired, and then letting 
l individualization has been the outcome of as- | the genius of business now. Extend it, extend it. | the mind dwell upon it until it is assimilated; when 
dation, more complete association alone will carry it has assimilated that particular theme, take some- 
forward. The few coming into the possession of thing else in the same line of thought. When you 
‘ihe means and methods of material progress the find an article or a paragraph in an article which at- 
ily to become individualized is proportionately By CELESTIA Root Lane. tracts your attention read it until you have assim- 
“lled. The idea that God or nature that in her Each soul is an entity traveling through eternity, | ilated it. It thus becomes food for your spiritual or- 
bods Is logic itself, should provide that individu- | developing and gaining knowledge in the lower | ganism although it may make no impression on your 
ly, the state alone for which the human soul was | stages through repeated incarnations, If the ideaof | consciousness at the time, The class of literature 
ed should depend upon a system that builds in- | reincarnation, or constant existence, is distasteful to | that feeds only the imagination—leave untouched. 
ally upon the downfall, destruction, limita- the individual the only alternative is for the soul to | For the imagination is a pegasus that should never 
other human soul. No, she bountifully | bend every energy toward attaining the status of a be driven in search of truth without steel bits in his 
for this gift to man, that constitutes him all | completed spiritual organism. Then a reincarna- | mouth and guided by a firm will. The reverse of 
y mutual helpfulness through which oppor- | tion becomes unnecessary as the object of incarna- imagination or concentration is the condition most 
born, Improved machinery and vastly im- | tion, the attaining of a spiritual body has been ac- | desired, or introspection—a viewing of the interior— 
ethods rendered the warfare of competition | complished. for the eternal trath for which you are seeking lies 
otive to business, that like improved imple- | If each soul, or ego, is an entity traveling through | in the depth of your own consciousness—a reservoir 
for the destruction of human life in warfare of | eternity, is it expedient, is it necessary, that each | of inherited memory of countless generations who 
-it was horrifying in its threatened destruc- | soul should travel alone? By no means. No soul | have preceded you,—and which can be illuminated 
| commercial interests, travels alone; but each soul draws to itself its like or | or brought to consciousness only by the ego, which 
t, the combine, which is socialism with its | affinity, not necessarily one, but many; not necessa- | is u part of the universal consciousness, and the 
power for the greatest good is the very | rily incarnate souls, but those within the vail also. | entity of the individual. 
business to-day; monopolized by a few is | Those within the vail, or behind the curtain, may be | Methinks I hear some one say, „That is a hard 
half-way house on the journey toward | called guides or helpers; for it is their highest pleas- | saying, now do you know that it is true?” I would 
t 0 placo where we pee ure to help those to whom they are attracted; not, | say in reply, that I have many things to say to you 


CONSTANT EXISTENCE. 


e seeking truth for its own sake; thus some-] The soul peek Its identity by RU its 
ometimes another may assume the lead- | dentity is absorbed in the long line of heredity of 
It see chin pi upon’ the mood of the countless generations which the ego draws after it; 


rant . would be the comet, se)f-poised, Satie its own 
ws its counter- course through the etornal space, and not one of the 


tin time | in the scalo of life to 1 — plano or sine 13 — 
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carnation you bold your own Individuality or identity 
and all your Inherited memory by absorbed incarna- 
| tions through countless ages, for you have now 
| “finished” your work on the physical plane of mat- 
| ter, and are ready to enter the open door through 
sweet death and begin your future“ life on the 
purely spiritual plane, or plane of spiritual mutter. 
Each incarnate soul to-day is drawing a long train of 
heredity behind him and is facing the inevitable 
alternative—of himself becoming absorbed In that 
long train and losing his own soul identity, or ‘‘sav- 
ing“ his soul and taking his place among the immor- 
tals at the head of this train of heredity as his right- 
ful heritage. What makes some souls stand firm and 
strong, never yielding to temptation—born reform- 
ers? It is this unconscious memory or noble heredi- 
tary train which forms their background. This 
heritage we cannot change. But, when we see those 
who know the right, but are weak and vacillating, 
who are held down by their inherited memory, — per- 
haps to the level of crime—then comes the oppor- 
tunity of the strong to help the weak, neither should 
the morally strong boast of their virtue—let them 
change places with the wretch at their feet and they 
would be as vile as he. He who would be a reformer 
and help to uplift humanity must take this train of 
heredity into account. Could we look behind the 
rtain we should often pity, where now we con- 

mn, 


THE ABSOLUTE. 
By M. C. C. CHURCH. 
II. 

9. «We made a distinction between the being of 

God and the essence of God, because we distinguish 

h between the infinity of God and the love of God, in- 
asmuch as infinity isa term properly applied to the 
being of God, as love is to his essence. For, as said 
above, the being of Godis more universal than his 
essence; in like manner his infinity is more univer- 
Sal than his love; therefore the word infinite as an 
adjective qualifying the essentials and attributes of 
God, which are called infinite, as we say of the Di- 
vine love, that it is infinite, of the Divine wisdom, 
that it is infinite, or the same of the Divine power— 
not that the being of God exists first but because it 
enters into this essence as an inherent adjunct, de- 
termining, forming and at the same time exalting it. 
But this section may be presented in brief as fol- 
lows: 1. God is love itself and wisdom itself, and 
these two constitute his essence, 2. God is the ab- 
solutely good and true, because the good is the prop- 
erty of love and the true of wisdom. 3. Love itself 
and wisdom itself are life itself, which is life in it- 
self. 4. Love and wisdom in God make one. 5. It 
is the essence of love to love others out of itself, to 
desire to be one with them, and to render them 
“essed from itself. 6. These properties of the Di- 
ne love were the cause of the creation of the uni- 
irse and are the cause of its preservation. —T. C. 

72, No. 36. 

10. “k must be known, moreover, that there are 
a8 Of love and wisdom, and consequently 
es of life, and that the human mind is 


heat degron, in the second in a less de- 
the ultimate region in the lowest degree. 
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by eagles. Some again have no perception of any- 
thing true, but Infer It by proofs drawn from appear- 
Some 


and he paid as much to the human being 
to the trade of the man. Ho could hare 
bor at a low market price, but he hated the eataa 
tions of the last century and paid man What y 
his own benevolence. Few of you make any 
to secure help at the lowest rates. The h 
ing, man, woman, or boy, steps in and draws 
additional pennies. The sweatshops are g 
where love has not yet come, ‘There the lay a 
mand and supply works in all its old-time} 
In our largest mercantile houses there are a 7 
who receive $20,000 a year. In one of our 
houses we can find the same kind of fat g 
salaries are following labor's flag, but it ts yag 
say that these salaries come from demand snd 
ply, for we know these fortunate clerks codi 
procured at a much lower rate. Wage 
being modified by the sentiment ol ig 
brotherhood. It must not be raised as a 
jection that this sentiment is not universal 
haps the man who raises the objection has 80 
become perfectly redeemed himself. We hong 
be conscious of the slowness with which perie 
spreads over the mortal heart. When the To 
Pullman was projected two or more members of 
small but rich syndicate opposed the constructing 
so beautiful a village. They said: ‘Beauty 
streets, of houses, library, theater, market ph 
church, lakes, and fountains will yield no in 
on the investment. Plain, cheap buts will dp) 
well.’ But the higher ideal carried and three i 
lions of dollars were thus flung away. Some ol 
founders remembered the sweatshops of the wor 
and some remembered also the black slaves whol 
received from capital neither a home nor wap 
There may be defects in the Pullman 2 
viewed from 100 gambling dens and 5,000 Sale 
looks well. Seen from our City Hall it tooks li 
group of palm trees waving over a spring 
desert. While traveling through hell D 
cheered when looking through pitchy clouds 0 
a star. We are not to assume the Town of P ‘ila 
has reached its greatest excellence. It 1 bd 
by the unrest of the Nation. Perhaps many 
greatest employers will, like Mr. Brassy of 
accept of no profits beyond 4 per cent. We was 
hope much from the gradual progress of broa 
love.” i 
While sympathizing with the spirit of Protes 
Swing’s remarks, we fear they were dictated m 
by the heart than by the head. The conduct of) 
Pullman Company will be judged of by futures 
erations in the light of the vast reserve fu 
accumulated, and not by the rate of wages 
open market. Such accumulations belong 
as much to the employés as to the em 
vught to have been used to tide them o! 
ficulties. Apart from this particular 


ances; they are represented by single birds. 
believe a thing true, because it has been affirmed by 

a man of authority; they are represented by mag- 
ples. T. C. R., 80, No. 42. 

11. Au image of God is a réceptacle of God; and 
as God is love itself and wisdom itself, an image of 
God is the reception of love and wisdom in the re- 
ceptacle; while a likeness of God is a perfect likeness 
and full appearance that love and wisdom are in man, 
and are therefore entirely his. For man has no 
other sense than that he loves of himself, and is wise 
of himself, or desires goodness and understands truth 
of itself; when nevertheless, it is not from himself in 
the last degree, but from God. God alone loves of 
himself, and is wise of himself, because he is love 
itself and wisdom itself. The likeness or appear- 
ance that love and wisdom or the good and true, are 
in man as his own, causes man to be a man, and 
makes bim capable of union with God. and thus of 
living for ever. From which it follows that man is 
man from this, that he can desire what is good, and 
understand what is true, altogether as of himself, 
and yet can know and believe that he does so from 
God; for as man knows and believes this, God places 
his image in him; otherwise, if man believes that he 
does so from himself, and not from God. Man is a 
receptacle of God, and a receptacle of God is an 
image of God; and as God is love itself and wisdom 
itself, man is their receptacle;and the receptacle be- 
comes an image of God in the degree that it receives; 
and man is a likeness of God from this, that in him- 
self he feels that those things which are from God 
are in him as his own; but yet he is from that like- 
ness an image of God, so far as he acknowledges 
that love and wisdom, or the good and true, are not 
his own in him, and are not from him therefore, but 
only in, and therefore from, God.™—T. C. R., 87, 
88, No. 48. 

12. “An idea of life, which is God, cannot be had, 
unless an idea of degrees be also obtained, by which 
life descends from its inmost principles to ultimates. 
There is an inmost degree of life, the distinction of 
which is, as between things prior and things pos- 
terior, for a posterior degree exists from a prior one, 
and so forth; and the difference is, as between things 
less and more common, for what is of a prior degree, 
is less common, and what is of a posterior one, is 
more so. Such degrees of life are in every man from 
creation, and they are opened according to the re- 
ception of life from the Lord; in some is opened the 
degree next to the ultimate, in some the middle de- 
gree, and in some the inmost. The men, in whom is 
opened tbe inmost degree, become after death, 
angels of the inmost or the third heaven; they in 
whom is opened the middle degree, become, after 
death, angels of the middle or second heaven; but 
they, in whom is opened the degree next to the 
ultimate, become, after death, angels of the ultimate 
heaven. Those degrees are called degrees of the life 
of man, but they are degrees of his wisdom and love, 
because they are opened according to the reception 
of wisdom and love, thus, of life from the Lord. 
Such degrees of life are, also, in every organ, in all 
the viscera and members of the body, and they act in 
unity with the degrees of life in the brain by influx, 
the skins, the cartilages and the bones constituting 
their ultimate degree. The reason why such de- 
grees are in man, is because such are the degrees of 
the life which proceeds from the Lord, but in the 
Lord they are life, whereas in man they are re- 
cipients of life."—The Divine Attributes, pp. 46, 


tic. There are no doubt many kind l 
employers, but wages are still 
universally by the principle of supply 
Moreover, the wage system itself 
rather it has been condemned 
studied with unbiased minds the be 
question of “capital and Tabor." 


In the education of chi 
nations there Is 0e 
than prohibitory laws and r 


. i, 1884. 


IN AUTUMN TIME. 
j „ melancholy days are come,” indeed, are 
ono—ol the thought-awakening autumn 
e season which of all others is most spirit- 
y siering to old and young alike, though in far 
st ways, for each season of life has its appro- 
ja autumnal message to the soul and sense of 
Youth sees in the advent of autumn only its 
, epcing aspocts, the bright sunlit hazy days of 
summer beauty; joyous social outings into 
j woodlands on nutting excursions where the 
Maraig joy of discovery of hidden treasure 
bur desd loaves Is as great in the young chestnut 
rss in the adult gold-hunter in mining regions. 
G e also a time sacred to youthtul hearts for se- 
peg treasures of ferns in their supremest beauty 
don Winter ferneries, and window gardens. 
au, also the beautiful maple trees are arrayed in 
most gorgeous gurbs of exquisite autumn tints 
See lovely coloring pressed, will aesthetically 
monte the most gloomy New England home, or 
wis mid-winter blessed reminders of summer 

sotumo glories. - 
de maturity of manhood and womanhood, 
sihe Whole being is aroused to vigorous action, 
nent And achieving, the autumn season is wel- 
deed asthe time of Nature's utmost abuodance and 
pouring; whose days are full of physical delight 
door sports and intensified home comfort: of 
rity in field and forest, as well as of satisfied re- 
1% normal business pursuits and home interests 
ative provision for winter’s necessities and ar- 
Puts for winter's pleasures. To those who 
mached the acme of physical power, who in 
sreogth of maturity are healthful, hopeful and 
yn days are filled with joy and the wine 
e flows freely, invigoratingly through their 
sng them to rejoice in Nature as a most 
is, bountiful and beloved mother. 

i * Whose span of earth-life has reached the 
Wmo of man’s age ‘find their autumnal medita- 
m tinged with tenderly melancholic reminis- 
0 3 seek their more appropriate analogies 
ie Inter days of this soul-stirring season. As 
es fall, such, perceiving, recall the friends 
sry youth and ripest manhood, who one by one 
liko leaves fallen from the life tree of their 
ition within the last decade, until only a few 
ds of their own age can be counted—the rest 
¿joined the great majority, and the last autumn 
il with earnest force to the deeper spirit- 
ents of those on the downhill of life. 
Clarke in his poem “November” gives ex- 

to this feeling when he says: 


y 
ji 


Forsaken are the woodland shrines, 
ð bluebird and the wren have flown 
winds are wailing through the pines 
Adirge for summer's glories dead; 
n man forsakes his daily strife 
uses on the bright things flown, 
in Nature’s changing life 
Ue Lge a of his own.” 


rs and ten“ oled. to 
| th autumnal medi- | 


ood- 
the 
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browning greensward seems written man's days are 
us the grass,” while the soughing wind that sweeps 
through bare November branches seems softly to 
sigh a regretful farewell to the last tokens of sum- 
mer sweetness lingering in song of delaying bird or 
tardily blossoming flower. But to those whose souls 
are steeped in the sunlight of even partial knowledge 
of the possibilities of continued spiritual existence 
there runs through all these tokens of nature's 
autumnal decay an ever present note of thanksgiving 
and jubilation that this outer bodily garment may 
and must become outworn and outgrown in order 
that that conscious me“ which is of spirit origin, 
way be given larger than earthly area to grow toward 
its spiritual fulfillment. ‘To such souls these indica- 
tions of the time approaching for such necessary 
change will be met with grave gladness in spite of re- 
gret for what is dear in their present limitations, for 
then 


“Faith looks beyond the bounds of time 
When what they now deplore 

Shall rise in full immortal prime 

And bloom to fade no more.” 


WEISMANNISM. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer has published in pamphlet 
form, the article from his pen which recently ap- 
peared in The Contemporary Review, under the title 
of «‘Weismannism Once More.“ To the article is ap- 
pended a postscript referring to certain observations 
made by Professor Hertwig and others, on which Mr. 
Spencer remarks, ‘‘these evidences, furnished by in- 
dependent observers, unite in showing, firstly, that 
all the multiplying cells of the developing embryo 
are alike; and secondly, that the somo- cells of the 
adult severally retain, in a latent form, all the pow- 
ers of the original embryo-cell. If these facts do not 
disprove absolutely Professor Weismann's hypothesis, 
we may woaderingly ask What facts would disprove 
it?” 

The pamphlet itself is intended as a recapitulation 
in brief of the whole case, with the addition of new 
evidence brought to light since the controversy be- 
tween Mr. Spencer and Professor Weismann began. 
It appears to us to furnish a complete refutation of 
Weismann’s argument against the transmission of 
acquired characters. Mr. Spencer concludes his 
criticism by reminding his readers, that if the hypo. 
thesis of panmixia has to be surrendered, “all that 
evidence collected by Mr. Darwin and others, re- 
garded by them us proof of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters, which was cuvalierly set aside on 
the strength of this alleged process of panmixia is 
reinstated. And this reinstated evidence, joined 
with much evidence since furnished, suffices to estab- 

lish the repudiated interpretation.” 

After referring, as additional evidence, to the cur- 
ious fact, pointed out by Professor Grassi in relation 
to the white ants, that an individual can, by means of 
food, be made into a soldier after it has visibly un- 
dergone one half or more of its development into a 
winged form; and to some differences between the 


leg-bones of Europeans and those of Punjanbees, 
caused hy the squatting habit of the latter, Mr. 
ly ery— | Spencer closes with a warning and a profession of 
ure manho -| faith which may fitly be reproduced here. He says: 


And now I must once more point out that a grave 
onsibil lity rests on biologists in respect of the 
question; since wrong answers lead, among 

| to . . affairs and 
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is erroneons, It behooves these teachers not to let an 
erroneous datum pass current; they are called on to 
settle this vexed question one way or the other. The 
times give proof. The work of Mr. Benjamin Kidd 
on Social Evolution, which has been so much lauded, 
takes Weismannism as one of its data; and if Weis- 
mannism be untrue, the conclusions Mr. Kidd draws 
must be in large measure erroneous and may prove 
mischievous.” 


THE SPIRIT WORLD. 


The claim that disembodied spirits exist and under 
special conditions are able to make their presence 
known to embodied mortals, by no means implies 
that all which purports to come from a spirit source 
is true. There must be as much diversity of charac- 
ter among the denizens of the Spirit-world as among 
men on the material plane, and therefore truth speak- 
ing cannot be supposed to be a universal virtue among 
the former, any more than it is with the latter. 
That lying spirits have indeed often invaded the 
séance room cannot be denied, and according to the 
hypothesis of Mr. Hudson, all the spirits which are 
on the same plane as the subconscious personality of 
living individuals must be very unreliable, to say the 
least, as this personality does not appear to be gov- 
erned by any fixed principle of truth when uncon- 
trolled by the higher consciousness. In this respect, 
and probably in the principle of action, the ordinary 
class of entities to whom the usual phenomena of 
Spiritualism are due would seem to be on a level 
with the general body of human savages. Even 
where lying is not regarded as a virtue the desire to 
please is largely developed, and this combined with 
the perverse ingenuity of the savage mind has formed 
one of the greatest stumbling blocks in the way of 
the obtaining of correct information as to the ideas 
of uncultured peoples in relation to particular sub- 
jects. The lower class of spirits, who have pre- 
sumedly once inhabited the earth as humans, belong 
to the savage category, and therefore any informa- 
tion they may give cannot be relied on without cor- 
roborative testimony of a higher nature. St. Paul, 
who was a Spiritualist of a noble type, warned his 
followers against lying spirits, and directsd them to 
try the spirits whether they were of God. 


Although all inferior spirits may be classed as un- 
truthful, in the sense that they cannot be relied on 
to speak the truth, it by no means follows that un- 
truthfulness is limited to that class. Even among 
human beings the most accomplished liars are often 
those whose intellect has ‘been the most sedulously 
cultivated. It is not necessary to go outside of our 
own rational boundaries to find individuals of this 
kind, and indeed lying as an art has probably been 
more thoroughly cultivated in this country than in 
any other. Itis doubtful whether anywhere else 
have clubs been established for the giving of prizes 
to the most consummate liar. Therefore we need 
not be surprised to meet even in the higher walks of 
spirit life with those who pride themselves on being 
able not to tell the truth when falsehood is in order. 
When such a spirit is attracted to a place where a 
séance is being held, or even to an individual who is 
curious to know the secrets of spirit-land, it may be 
suppposed to feel much like the newspaper reporter 
who palms off on the public the imaginary account 
of a great archeological discovery, thescene of which 
is located in a spot inaccessible to the average citi- 
zen. Moreover, spirits of considerable intelligence 
do not hesitate to assume the names of others whom 
they desire to personate, even ifthere iz no ground 


6 accusing them of deception in other respects. 


These thoughts have come to us while considering 


ic | the description of the Spirit-world, received by the 
late Dr. Eugene Crowell from one spirit who pro- 

- | fessed to be that of Dr. Crowell’s deceased father, and 
- | another’ that: of statosi Dale Owen as ia 19 5 
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had boon for his principal guide to control him, and 
then communicate to me, In Imperfect English, what | agreeable generally with those of Dr. Crowell's 
was sald to him by my other spirit friends.” That | book, although not always in particulurs. The mo- 
guide fs said to be an Indian spirit and hence he | dium himself may bave unconsciously supplied some 
must be held responsible for all that was communica- | of the details, but from whatever mind they have 
ted by him, and on the principles above laid down | been obtained, we think it is more rational to belleve 
his statements Ought to be accepted astrue only after | that they have thus originated than to accept as true 
they have beon confirmed by superior testimony. | the highly improbable storles given us spirit teach- 
When the supposed spirit of Mr, Owen became one |ing. Assuming that the information really 
of Dr. Crowell’s instructors, although the prinolpal | from the “other side,“ we think Dr. Crowell has been 
Indian guide was still the medium of communication, | either Intentionally deceived by the Indian spirit 
he was ‘‘psychologized” and rendered unconscious. | guides of the medium, or that they have drawn on 
The psychologized Indian In the Spirit-world and the | their own imaginations. Possibly spirits may ro- 
mesmerized medium in this world thus form a chan- | quire some kind of food, as asserted, and they may 
nel of communication through which any of Dr. | eat fruit and drink wine. They may also have white 
Crowoll spirit friends could communicate with him | robes, or even colored ones, but only Dr. Crowell's 
at will, ns through a speaking tube. ‘This was the | implicit confidence in the veracity of a spirit called 
means by which the spirit claiming to be Mr. Owen | Old John could induce him to believe in the state- 
communicated with him. Now as to the proof of the | ment that spirits copied “the prevailing earthly 
identity of Mr. Owen, it is vitiated with the same sus- | fashions of feminine garments.” We hoped they had 
picion of untruthfulness as attaches to the informa- | more sense, and as Old Jobn had shown his ignor- 
tion purporting to come from Dr. Crowellts father. | ance in relation to spirit-feeding we cannot accept 
In fact it is simply the testimony of the Indian guide, | his testimony, and we may add thatthe statements 
who claims to have known Mr. @wen in this lifo, sup- | professing to come from any of his kind should be 
ported. for whatit ls worth, by the fact that Mr. Owen | received with excessive caution, Dr. Crowell's 
promised shortly before his decease to communicate | larger work, in two volumes, entitled ‘Primitive 
with Dr. Crowell through the medium employed by | Christianity and Moderm Spiritualism,” from which 
him. We must say that the evidence of identity is | we take that statement is full of interesting details 
very weak, and we think that the statements made | which fully establish that the phenomena of Spirit- 
ostensibly by Mr. Owen as to the nature of the Spirit- | nallam have been recognized in all ages among all 
world may be criticlsed without throwing any doubt | peoples. 
on his truthfulness or that of the father of Dr. . —— 
Crowell, or the bonafides of Dr. Crowell himself or THE SCIENCE OF LIFE." 
the medium he employed. Mr. C. W. Post ls the head of an Institution at 
It is not necessary to go Into the details of those | Battle Creek, called LaVita Inn, established by a 
statements, except to mention one or two things | company whose object is the treatment and education 
which throws great doubt on thelr genuineness. We | of guests in Scientia Vita, the Science of Life. By 
are told that not only do national distinctions and | the term “life” is meant the force ‘which moves over 
boundaries exist in the heavens as on earth, but that | the nervous system of all animals and operates their 
the cities and towns of the latter are reproduced in | mechanism,” and is the principle of vitality in nature. 
the former. The houses in the lower spheres are | This life constitutes the divine part of man, for it is 
built of wood and those in the higher spheres of | in reality God manifesting himself through the human 
stone. They ure furnished in u similar manner to | body, which as being constructed of dead material 
earthly dwellings. Everything is there substantial, | bas no life in itself. There is thus a broad distinc- 
us well as practical, and matter appears under solid, tion made between the material body and the god- 
liquid and gaseous forms. Hence perhaps it is not | principle of life, which is also called power, energy, 
surprising that in some of the English heavens rail- | spirit or soul. ‘ke author is not quite clear, how- 
ways and steamships are used. Some enterprising | ever, in his use of scientific terms. Thus he states 
Indian spirits are reported to have built a steam. | that the sensitizing element of body is the human 
boat but unfortunately, through the inexperience of | intellect, and that this is the lower mind, In contra- 
the engineer, the boiler exploded on its first voyage | distinction to the higher mind, ‘‘which is the soul, 
-and ite passengers were hurled with force in every | spirit, life of the man, one with the Father of all 
direction, although they appear to have not been | life.” The latter element is perfect and cannot "be 
much hurt! We shall not be surprised to learn, | reached or affected by the human.” The human or- 
moreover, that the phantom ships and railway trains | gavism would thus seem to have three elements, the 
of the story-teller, are real ships and trains, bullt by | body, the intellect, and the life, of which the first is 
spirits of materialas" brought from the third and | material, the second human, and the third divine. 
fourth heavens. Another curious fact Is that there | Of these, the human intellect, which corresponds to 
ure Spirit animals in the lower heavens, which can | the sensibility of psychology, is of little moment, as 
be transported to earth and back. Dr. Crowell re- | it can be taken possession of by a mesmerist or hyp- 
lates that one of the Indian guides of the medium | notist, who can control all the physical senses of his 
having brought his spirit horse to earth, his spirit | patient. Intellectis indeed, meroly a name for sen- 
dog following them, the Indian amused himself and | sation in the system of vital science, and it is classed 


the writinga of Swedenborg, which contain Ideas 


came 


bis spirit friends” by riding to and from on the | with the body as the source of discord in the organ- 


street, in front of my dwelling, and while thus en- ism. It is said, “there is no such thing as sickness, 
gaged he encountered a puir of horses before a car- | paln, or distress. Itis an illusion of the human in- 


riage, and the horses clairvoyantly perceiving the | tellect.” The body has no more sensation than 8 


spirit horse, and dog, and Indian arrayed in his | much dead clay” and therefore it cannot have pain 


ý chiefly costume, which he had assumed for the oc- | or sickness; which must therefore belong to the in- 


_— casion, were terrified, endangering the safety of the | tellect, and it must be through the influence of the 
and the occupants of the carriage, and to | intellect over the mind that we suppose ourselves to 
the threatened danger the Indian quickly | have pain or be in distress. What has to be over- 


NOV, i 


The rationale of thls system of cure la 
the power of the mind over the body, WDAt powa 
ing emphasized by the Identification of the mlad 
God as life. It is not what ia usually y 
power of will. The former is pasalve rather thas 
tive. It shows itself na acqulosence, and ma 
garded ns choice or volition, which le the p 
Ing principle of the will. What Js aimed y 
the restoration of a harmonious conde 
disposition of the organism, to attain 
the well-known power of the mind over the 
made use of, As the mind is Ufo, and the life lag 
the influence exerted should be all-powerful for» 
For good is harmony, und If the mind is [u h 
with him, “all good will draw towards you m g 
ally as the particles of iron toward a magne.” ye 
basis of the whole system is trust In the care of iy 
the Father, who is the life of man, so that al] 
that occur, work together for good. Thie li 
doubtedly a most valuable principle of conde, m 
it is difficult to find any objection to the cong 
that a being who is in conscious connection sig 
unseen power of the universe, und who dism 
all care regarding change of environment I body, 
protected at every point, and is blessed with py 
strength, health, harmony, safety and peace.” 

It is a homely adage that the proof of thepuddy 
is In the eating," and we are entitled to ask lory 
of the eflicacy of this system of healing. Norii 
proof wanting. Indeed Mr. Post gives particular 
several remarkable cures from long standing d 
and the system appears to be applicable to d 
of all descriptions, even after they have reached 4 
apparently hopeless stage, Itis especially applic 
to dyspepsia and other stomach troubles, and pry 
ably this accounts in greater measure for the mu 
of the treatment, as nearly all diseases can be tra 
directly or indirectly to the action of the stom 
and digestive apparatus. But the remedy employ 
has nothing to do with dieting. It ls simply thes 
sertion that the mind has “the undeniable rig ii 
use body as a servant for all tasks that aro goodi 
natural,” and therefore to compel thé som 
work properly. The mortal mind may heal 
obey, but “put down the laws of the lower mind: : 
assert the law of the upper. Lou will find, shori 
that stomach begins to work, and the body begin 
round out.” The author affirms that the patent) 
the Vita Inn invariably become round, fat and t 
and remain 50. 

It is evident from the above statement of thench 
of the higher mind over the lower that they 1 
to the conscious and the subconscious personall 
of the psychologist, us well as to the spirit aud 
of the metapbysician. It ts remarkable thal t 
author speaks of the higher mind, whioh hes 
calls spirit, as dwelling outside of, and | 
brain, an idea which is not unknown Ww Spit 
That the intellect, of which consciousness fi 


* 


organs as to insure thelr 1 
is due to the defective action of the low 
is the subconscious or organie life. I 


us right, This control, how 
In the active sense, but volli 
the harmonious working, | 


d into another street.“ come, therefore, le the illusion of the Intellect that | intellect, of the whole 
71 — give any further particulars we are sick. This ls effected by the recognition of 
book satisfy any rational per- the fact that the only real part of me is the God | 


as true part. Mind or Lite, a ur 


turn 


t ‘not nocoysu 
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dappy; as when in referring to the three kingdoms of | they asserted would secure low prices to consumers think also that the adoption of some euch plan of re- 
paturo, he speaks of the anemone and the amoebo as if the foreign manufactures produced by the pauper | arranging the relations between employers and em- 

poth animal and vegetable. These are minor faults, | labor of Europe were excluded from the American | ployed as he suggests, would result in many of the 
| powever, and they do not affect the teaching of what | market. On that pretense they secured the passage | benefits which he names in his last chapter. Possi- 
l ge must regard us a very valuable work. Its motto | of a high tariff measure, and forthwith they formed | bly his view is somewhat Utopian, out it is better to 


might be written ‘contentment, harmony, peace, combinations for the purpose of putting a stop to | hope for too much than for too little in such a case, 

| through self-suygestion.” competitive methods and thus filching exorbitant | as the higher the Ideal the better the chance of re- 
— profits out of the pockets of the people. alizing substantial benefits. Apart from the points 
j WAGES AND SOCIAL DEGRADATION. For this illegal coöperation should be substituted | above referred to the argument is good and its de- 


a coöperation for the benefit of the people them- | tails are logically worked out. 
80 long as the wage system as at present operative | selves, This can be effected only by such a re- — 


continues to exist there will be constant heartburn- | organization of our industrial system as will recog- 
r php E a Roc ner Mtge 

the 48 of those who work with their perfect gentleman would laugh aloud. Carlyle was 

lute necessity, if not for any direct effect they may | brains. This distinction is not wholly just, how- | of a different opinion. He believed in the moralit 

bave on the wage-scale, yet for their indirect effect | ever, as many of those who work with their hands, 0 5 
| in calling public attention to grievances which have | those who are 


Tux preference of Emerson was for a laugh that 


of hearty laughter, and he practiced what he 
classed as skilled workmen, can | preached. Emerson tells 4 story of a boy learning 


become unbearable. They cannot under present con- | hardly be differentiated from those who conduct | bis ulphabet. That letter is A,” sald the teacher 
j ditions be avoided in the great manufacturing cen- | the enterprise in which they are mutually engaged. | An drawled the boy. That is B „ said the 
tres where the supply of labor is much greater than | A fair division of profits, such as will give all their | teacher. B.“ ara wled the boy, and ae, That 
tbe demand. Unscrupulous employers are thus able | due, can be secured only by the coöperation of capl- | is W,” said the teacher. “The devil!” exclaimed 


to force down wages to a starving point, and the | tal with labor, of employers and employés, and this | the boy, is that W?“ Now, I have heard the most 
sirike is the last dispalring effort of the sufferer to | leads legitimately to profit-sharing among all those 


perfect gentleman I know laugb at this simple story 
obtain relief. It was long maintained that in this | who are engaged in the work of production in a par- 


80 heartily that, if Emerton had been there, he 
country there were no such depths of poverty among | ticular enterprise. Whatis needed is a system by | would have revised his theory. And did not the 


the workers in the large cities as were to be to met | which working men and women shall have an equit- Olympian gods shake the Olympian heights with in- 
with in the sluins of London, Paris or Berlin. It has | able share of the profits of production, a share extinguishable laughter? I am certain that Carlyle 
been discovered, however, that we have our own | which shall never be less than a living wage. This | is right, and Emerson wrong, about this matter of 
slums in which the extrement misery exists, misery | is not possible while employers can obtain labor by laughing. 

which is due in large measure to the overcrowded | paying only the wages which are determined by the = 

state of the labor market. People have been induced competition of an overcrowded labor market, and 


| 
Ji 
| 
1 
J 


by all uI know of a case,“ says State Auditor Gore of I- 
y all kinds of representations to come here in search until the system of profit-sharing is universally es- | |jnois, of an association with assets of $50,000, which 


of work, under the belief that they could obtain high | tablished, there should be a tribunal with power to | has been in operation seventeen years, which has ma- 


wages which was often disappointed. In many cases | arbitrate in case of complaint of the payment of im- | tyredand paid off three series of stock, and which has 
wages have been artificially raised to an exorbitant proper wages, and to enforce its awards. 
rate, and to force them down foreigners have been 


introduced into the country by thousands through € q ; 
the medium of immigration agents. The 951 8 THE RIGHTS OF LABOR.” SORES 2 saat 1 we 
supply of labor thus produced has affected every| The above caption is the title of a little work, the | farming community, and every membee hue a private 
stratum of the working class, forcing each down to a | object of which is to establish the right of employés | account, no matter how small, with the local bank. 
lower level until the condition has become such as is | to participate in the profits of the business lu which | The firetof each month the secretary made a practice 
above described. they are engaged. The ground on which this right) of drawing checks in the names of the members of the 
The social evil attending this state of things is of | is sought to be established is that the employé is en- | association and depositing them to the credit of the 
the utmost gravity. It is not merely that thousands of | titled to “possess, control and enjoy the fruits of la- | association. The accounts are all right and the so- 
men who were ready and willing to work at anything | bor.” ‘This he is declared not to do under present ciety is thriving. Its officers, however, have been no- 
fo which they could lay their hands have gradually | arrangements, as he oniy receives competitive | tified that some book-keeping will have to be done in 
become tramps and thieves, simply because they had wages, whereas title to property, whether such | the future-’"—Chicago Tribune. 
not the opportunity of earning an honest living. In | property be natural product or manufacture, is ac- 
this wide and hospitable country a tramp may fare | quired justly, only by the expenditure of labor in 
well until he has lost the nerve required even for so some manner.” We have here the ground of the 
idle a life, or is disabled by some accideut in his author's argument, which is that the workmen are 
stolen rides. But it is different with women, large | entitled to all the profits derived from their labor, 
numbers of whom in our larger cities are thankfulif | Jess a fair return for the capital employed. This 
they can get even starvation wages in return for a | proposition is a fair one, but as applied by the au- 
long day’s work. Many cannot do this and are driven | thor it is unjust to the employer. The rate of per 
on the streets by the law of self-preservation. Such | centage at which the interest on capital regarded as 
iš the fate even of many of the actual workers, for | a phase of labor should be calculated is a matter of 
the wages they receive are often insufficient to pro- | arrangement, and the author's figures prove that at 
de them clothing after their board and lodging is | present, as shown by the dividends paid on capital 
paid for. Nor is there any occasion for the payment | stock of great manufacturing companies, it is much 
of such wages. The employers make large profits, too high. But the author allows nothing to the em 
but they are able, owing to there being so many ap- | ployer for the intellectual work required for the es- 
‘plicants for work, to exact their own terms, which | tablishment and continuance of his enterprise. In Nane in tuwacdtane 
are of the hardest. one place he allows the owner, as manager, a salary r oe k e 0 0 4 — 
II such a state of things continues nothing but de- | calculated as the amount “for which he could hire a bal Naas rie ara tna Saa 
gradation awaits the whole mass of toilers in the fu- | man to run the business for bim,“ although we do dae e 
ture. The natural avarice of man is aided by com- not find that this salary is ever brought into account 
petition which leads the trader to try to undersell | in any of the author's calculations. In any case, | NO evolutionist looks for any radical change in 
ighbor and thus to obtain the lion's share of | however, it is different entirely from the return to | Perceptible period. Though infinite variety is | 
. i is greater and more exact- | which the owner is entitled as originator and main- universal rule, and the same phenomenon, in all 
exce pt where it is pre- | tainer, in which capacity he should share in the ulti- | minutæ, is never repeated. there is, nevertheless 
s and combines, mate profits, just as much as any of his workmen. continuity which enables the accurate observer 
a of k ep. This participation would make inaccurate all the au- | Predict with tolerable certainty an anticipated 
compa- | thor’s calculations of the amount of profits to which sult. But for this, science would be impossil 
ð | the employés in certain establishments which he | This rule holds good in the moral as well as in 
8 | particularly refers to would be entitled. material world. 
r ) think the ground taken by the author that 
eprived of their rights by the abso-] Nornwa is so like insanity as that kind of 
employers to make rules, and by temper which puts itself in opposition to all 
a share of profits in addi- | world; and the man who thinks no one in ther 
but himself is, for all the practical purposes of m 
life, as insane as if had crowned himself with st 


e g And called himself emperor or king in Bedlam. 


built eighty houses, where the only record of ac- 
counts of any kind consists of a bank account book 


The fundamental elements of religion are so in- 
herent in the very constitution of human nature 
itself, so necessary a part of the laws of human in- 
telligence, that it is difficult to conceive of man as 
accomplishing his normal destiny without it. That 
is, man cannot be man without bis finite thought be 
ing drawn in reverent search after the sovereigr 
power manifest in the universe and without his mora 
sense recognizing an obligation to a sovereign lay 
of right. Here is a mental gravitation, from whic 
humanity can no more escape than the earth can fl 
from the sun; here, a vital relation to a law or fore 
of life, from which man can no more sever his i 
dividual life than he can get outside of his own ni 
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- motion, would describe a curve, Granted, | containing it. I note what you say Zx 


. 
but this is no new discovery. in the beginning, that the philosophy 16 Boils at Once 


In illustrating his meaning he says: | enunciated is only new in the mode of 
“Supposing the ball is shot out of the | stating it and its application. The appli- | Hood’s Sarsaparilla Purifieg 
window of the car, then the resultant | cation of an old power toa new usels a Blood and Restores H the 
would be a curve, because the ball is now | new addition to the world’s wealth, is it Salth, 
moving with freedom.“ This reminds me | not? The old power of steam, when ap- 
of the remark of an eminent judge who | plied tothe propelling of machinery, the 
said it was much easier to make a correct | steamboat and the railroad car, made a 
decision than to give a good reason for it. | new invention did it not! anew thing? 
The ball would describe a curve, not for | The utilization of electricity to so many 


A PERFECT DAY AT SEA AFTER A 
SEVERE STORM. 


By J. O. Woops. 


The pence of God rests on the sen! 
The winds are hushed, the waves are still: 
My God is this eternity? 
Or do 1 yet as mortal thrill? 
The morning breaks through rosy clouds, 
Tho sun lights up the sapphire sea, 
As if the Lord of Heaven Himself 
Were there enthroned in majesty; 
And as He mounts the azure arch, 
Bright clouds attendiny in His train, 
He scatters jewels on His march, 
That sparkle o'er the rippling main, 


The splendor of the noonday sun, 
Like that around the Almighty’s throne 
No ee unvelled may look upon; 
It as a glory all its own, 
In gold and crimson robes the west 
The coming of her Lord awaits, 
And as He grandly sinks to reat, 
She noiseless shuts the pearly gutes, 
Night's watch is et and myrind stars 
Their vigils o'er creation keep 
While "neath the moon's soft siivery bars 
To dicam of Heaven 1 fall asleep. 


THE WORLD SORROWFUL. 
Br Netty Boor Siuxoxs. 


Sad, snd is life! The day succeeds the night, 
The laggard weeks and months are lostin years ; 
And evermore does time attend his fight 
To the slow melody of human tears,— 
‘The melancholy sound of dropping tears. 


Sad, sad is life! And hard Ít is to know 
That, of the sorrow of this earthly span, 

The keenest angulsh, the most bitter woe, 
Springs from the cruelty of man to man,— 
The heartless tyranny of man to man. 


STEVENSON VS. NEWTON. 


the reason given, but because it would be 
acted on by the constant force of gravity. 
This curve, however. would not be an 


like conditions” would not describe an 
ellipse; hence his conclusion about the 
cause of the motion of the planets in their 
orbits is unfounded. 

When Mr. S—— writes the book which 
is to secure his immortality it is to be 
hoped he will reconcile his statement that 
“he (Newton) proved that gravity acted 
us a centripetal force towards the focus of 
an ellipse” with his other statement that 
“the earth, moon and other planets are all 
moving with free motion in curved paths 
by reason of impressed forces alone and 
are not constrained to move in those paths 
by an attractive force of the sun’s mass 
acting at a distance.” II Newton proved 
the former statement then the latter can- 
not be true. We don’t need to see the 
cow; the calf is sufficient. 

. 


FUNERAL OF DR. CRO WELL. 


To rae Eprror: The funeral of Dr. 
Eugene Crowell took place at his late res- 
idence in the city of New York on Wed- 
nesday morning, October 31st, at 10 a. m. 
The doctor breathed his last about 5 
o'clock a. m. of the preceding Monday. 
For fully twenty-four hours before his 
death, he was most of the time uncon- 
scious. and gave no evidence of any suffer- 
ing. The end of the first drama of life, 
came withouta struggle. He fully real- 
ized for some days before, that he could 
not long battle with his disease, and re- 
fused anthing which might prolong the 
agony. 

On the morning of the funeral, the rain 
fell in torrents; notwithstanding this, a 


uses of life made each and all of them, 
new arts or discoveries, although electric- 
ity was as old as creation. 


quality of newness to each and every new 
advance. Therailroad, the telegraph, tel- 


ephone, et id omne genus, were new thngs 


and authorized the originator to claim 
that designation for his invention. That 
there is a spiritual world has always been 
realized und recognized by all nations of 
the earth. Its location, in immediate con- 
nection with the natura! world, was, how- 
ever, never known, as a reality, until 
Swedenborg announced the fact. And he 
left the news largely for the then future to 
utilize and reduce to practice. But the 
world has been very slow to do its duty 
in this respect, although his information 
has been largely confirmed by recent spir- 
itualistic developments. But notwith- 
Standing all the proofs before the public, 
yet I am not aware of asingle public 
adoption of the fact having been recog- 
nized in the creeds of the church nor in 
any of the facts of mental science or phi- 
losophy, nor indeed in any of the works 
of man on earth. The same old systems 
of mental philosophy which permeated all 
our institutions of learning in the last cen- 
tury, (with new but unimproved editions 
perhaps) still bear exclusive sway and the 
imagination is still made the great waste 
basket into which to throw all otherwise 
inexplicable phenomena. Where in all 
the literature and philosophy of the pres- 
ent day is there to be found a single rec- 
ognition of the principles, which the 
“New Philosophy” propounds, in expla- 
nation of the great facts of mental science 
and the numerous other phenomena that 
permeate its pages, both mental and phy- 
sical? I, at least have not seen any 
such. Taking the teachings of Sweden- 


Every one of 
ellipse, therefore ‘‘any other body under | all these new discoveries of old powers 
gave the author the right to apply the 


8 ; 
Mr. F. W. Stowell 
Wilmot, 8. Dak. 


C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.; 

“ About four years ago my wilo was trouble 
with salt rheum, Although we tried nearly 
everything it got worse Instead of better ang 
spread over both of her hands so that she coig 
hardly use them. Finally she commenced t 
use Hood’s Sarsaparilla and when she had taken 
two bottles her hands were entirely healed aig 
she has not since been troubled. In December, 
1892, my neck was covered with boils of a 

Scrofuious Nature. 
There wero sixteen of them at once and as soon 


as they healed others wonld break ont My 
neck finally became covered with ridges an 


ood’ssCures 


scars. I then commenced taking Hood's Sarsi 
parilla, and after taking four bottles the boils 


had all healed and the scars have disappeared, 
I recommended Hood's Sarsaparilla to all sut 
fering from any disorder of the blood.” F. W, 
STOWELL, Wilmot, South Dakota, 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
efficiently, on the liver and bowels. 250, 


— — — 


To run Eprror: Having read the ar- goodly number of distinguished people 
ticle of Robert Stevenson, having the cap- | and personal friends were present. His 
‘tion “Kinetic Stability,” and having | children and grandchildren were gathered 
‘adopted his suggestion of taking Webster's | there from their respective homes, and a 
Gictionary and reading his article of Sep- | profusion of flowers, comprising some 
tember loth carefully. I find his predic- | beautiful pieces of floral art, contributed 
tion of what I would find out entirely too | by friends, bespoke the love and esteem 


A NEVV BOOK. 


H ypnotism and 


borg asa basis,confirmed as I have so often 
myself realized by modern spiritual com- 
munications. I studied the subject with 
reference to the great incidents of life 
menial and physical and was prompted 
as I felt by a higher influence, to make 


‘indefinite. Unless I dream in philosophy, 
how can I be said to find out more than I 


in which he was held. 
A quartette sang selections which had 


public my conclusions, feeling fully as- 
sured of the propriety of using the New“ 
term as not only proper, but the only 


Somnambulism. 


dream of? Now | don't dream in philoso- | been his favorite hymns, which were 
| phy, consequently don't find out anything | beautifully rendered. Rev. Dr. Sabine of 

10 that way, but I have tried to find out New York, read the Episcopal! burial serv- 
what is meant by “kinetic stability.“ The | ice, and ex-Jadge Abram H. Dailey made 


proper term to be used. My age as an Exhaustively treated in a volume of 304 
octogenarian forbids my expecting to live 


long enough to see the New to any great | pages and 76 original drawings by Bon 
extent take the place of the Old, but I feel | and others. E 


dictionary makes it to mean stability caus- 
ing motion or motory stability. whatever 
‘that may mean, If he means inertia, why 
DOL Say so? 
I find in said article the following: 
it Newton's demonstration of the existence 
. lines of action [of what?], and 
‘of the universe, square of the distance 
what dixtance?), Ù accepted by im as 
truce, but his theory that the cause of that 
Tores [what force?) ix due to the innate at- 
traction of motionless matter I Aar dis. 
_tunerelis untrue.” (By the way, mathe- 
matics used to be an exact science ud 
positions requiring proof were stated 


sn address occupying about half an hour, 
which was attentively listened to. He 
spoke of some of the events in the early 
life of Dr. Crowell, recounting his career 
as a physician. as a merchant and citizen, 
in his early life here and in California, in 
in the early daysof that state, when he 
was at the head of the city government in 
San Francisco. He directed attention to 
the fact, that the deceased was a keen ob- 
server. a close student, and demanded 
proof, before he would accept as true, any- 
thing of an occult nature. That by seek- 
ing the cause of certain phenomena, he 
became converted from Materialism to 


assured that the future has in store a 
philosophy based on the great fact which 
is the basis of all human character and 
action, the close and intimate connection 
of the two words. 

The doctrine has got to fight its way to 
success through an infinite number of 
heresies, superstitions, hypotheses and 
theories, among which is that to me the 
unintelligible law of evolution,” every 
item of which so far as I can understand 
it, is only an outcome in its facts of the 
great law lam advocating. ‘‘All roads“ 
says the old maxim “‘lead to Rome.” 


Spiritualism, and having the courage of | No“ says the objector, “this road leads to 


—pY— if 
i 


GARL SRAXTUS | 
The Renowned 
Danish Hypnotist, 


The book shon bo in the hands of every Spint- 
nalistan search after truth. * 

In typuotism unws and Phenomenn Mr. 
has presented ne subject in a new and abso 
Interesting manner, giving in detail 
Tosults; making it easy for the studon 
an accomplished hypnotist, 

Among the subjects troated nre: 
PUYSEGURIAN SOMNAMBULISM 

HYPNOTISM AS A REMEDY 


Florence.“ Yes but Florence is on the 
road to Rome.” So of evolution it is on 
the road to the true. 

Please note the exact title of the work 
“The New Philosophy.” There is no 
claim made by the author that he is the 
inventor or discoverer, but ali that it im- 
ports is that it is a system, which with 
reference to age, etc,, is New in the place 
of the Old which has ever thus far per- 
vaded the world. Like the “New Era” or 
“New Age,” it is only a new compared 
with the old. 

Do not misunderstand me as finding 
fault with your article, but on the con- 
trary I sincerely thank you for it, and my we 
wife joins her husband in the expression | y 
of the same sentiment. Thank you. i 


his convictions, made known to the world 
bis reasons for all that he claimed to be- 
lieve, He spoke of the great merits ot his 
literary works, saying that, “in them he 
had left a rich legacy to the world, which 
for many years will preserve the memory 
of Eugene Crowell, which in themselves 
sre testinionials of his worth as u man, 
He read 


7 he unambiguous terms.) 

the next paragraph he says, “I have 
ered that & body which has free mo- 
be made to describe an elliptical 
pressed force acting impul- 
ght angles to the line of the 
lg ae 8 poling impul- 
* iS HOt A continuous force, therefore 

ody would 


1 


foe 


and a chapter on Natural £ 
this phenomenon Ia fully exp’ 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


For sale, wholesale snd retail. at Ti Ri 


CAL JOURS AT OF 


the deceased, 
entitled Tue P 


divided the work among them in 4 hap- 
hazard manner, providing generously for 
his favorites, and assigning to one artist 
such an odd collection as Moses and Gib- 
bon—Moses, the Hebrew lawgiver and 
representative of faith and Gibbon, the 
scoffer, who wrote not the rise and glory, 
but the decline and fa!l of the great Ro- 


UNFORGOTTEN YEARS. 


dreamed I stood within the shade of the old 
house, wherein 
happy hours of youth were spent; apart from 
ali the din 
{ rises from the rnsh and strife, when 
worldly conflicts meet; 
within Whose vortex life itself too often finds de- 
feat. 


The fares and the forms that once passed through 
the open door, 

py memory’s vivid touch made clear, the olden 
beauty wore; 

fhegtanddame old, the mother mild, the father 
fitm and true, 

Andall the little children who have passed from 
earthly view. 


por bere they walked and here they talked; be- 
neath the cherry tree 

Whose rugged trunk I often touched, they romped 
and played with me; 


The morning-glories grace the porch that looks 
outat the south, 

fut words of welcome when they come fall from 
A stranger's mouth. 


Pass by, pass by, they seem to say, for in these 
later days, 

The generations that arise ignore the older ways; 

Mher's tenderer themes and dearer dreams than 
those that lie in rust, 

And faith and all its kind prefer Life's diamonds 
to Life's dust, 


Alas, too true! but still, kor me, the olden glory 
calls; 

[Wecho waits about the gates that guard the old 
home walls; 

Ae te that burns on Memory's shrine, still 
warms and glows and cheers 

“Aud brightens into beauty all the Unforgotten 
Years, 

W. E, PABOR. 


WOMAN UNREPRESENTED IN 
WASHINGTON LIBRARY 
STATUARY. 


At the October meeting of the Hartford 
(Ot) Equal Rights Club the subject of the 
eminent persons to be represented by bust 
and statue, in the great Congressional Li- 
‘brary at Washington came under discus- 
sion, A resolution protesting against the 
exclusion of women from the list was 
finally voted down as being of no avail. 
Aprivate note from Mr. Spotford, was 
read, in which he said: ‘The selection of 
busts and statues for the new library 
building is confined to eminent men de- 
ceased, To have included women was 
found to lead to endless difficulty of 
choice.” The question arose as to why 
there should be any more difficulty in 
selecting eminent women than eminent 
men. There are to be thirty-six pieces, 
‘Statues and busts, to represent Poetry, 
An, Religion, Philosophy, History, 
Science, Law and Commerce. In the list 
of celebrated names, Homer is naturally 
‘Among the first, but who can deny that 
Sappho is entitled to an equal pedestal? 
Wiliam Mure, the Scottish critic, says of 
her: “Sappho, as the poet of Love and 
the Graces, may be pronounced unrivaled 
by any successor, male or female, among 
thenumbers who, in different ages and 
countries, have competed with her for the 
palm." Aud Maurice Thompson, in the 
Allantic Monthly, says: “Sappho was 
mistress of the world in a greater degree 
ı Homer was master of it, She ap- 
to man with a stronger fascination 
ny other lyrist could command; and 
t was her power ne hat 


Hi the hair are not 


man empire; Moses, the venerable ancient, 


with long beard und Hebrew nose, and 
Gibbon, of low statue and pug nose. 
These must not be placed together once 
they leave the studio, Also Shakespearc 
and Bacon must not be too near each 
other lest they get mixed by those who 
can see but one genius in the two, and 
that one the wrong one. Without Wash- 
ington we should have had no great re- 
public, and no libraries, yet Washington 
has no place here,” 

As years go on and this great library 
becomes, as it is intended to, the great 
library of the world, the crudest literary 
critic will see what a mistake has been 
made in not having Sappho represented 
among these statues— Woman's Tribune. 


At the opening meeting of the New 
York Woman's Suffrage League, Mrs. C. 
B. Pitbaldo delivered an address, in the 
course of which she said: “Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, as everybody knows, be- 
longs to the wonderful Beecher family, 
and decidedly one of the most talented 
among them. She stands at the front 
among the leaders of the great reforms ol 
the day. Her brother, Henry Ward 
Beecher, seldom, if ever, delivered any- 
thing more masterly than her address on 
the ‘Constitutional Rights of Women in 
the United States,’ which she delivered at 
the international Council of Women in 
Washington in 1888. She is a woman of 
marvelous force of character. I saw her 
stand up before an immense audience in 
the Music Hall at the last greatday of the 
World's Fair, and read the Litany, pre- 
pared by herself, from the Scriptures of 
all natlous, for that occasion, the mayors 
and municiy al officers of the chief Ameri- 
can cities, together with the World's Fair 
commissioners reading the responses, led 
by Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, I thought 
she was as much a prophetess as Deborah, 
who judged Israel forty years, and that 
women are as much inspired of God to- 
day asin those days, and much more.” 


It is said that Lady Carlisle is training 
an entire staff of women to take charge of 
the extensive grounds of her fine York 
estate. She claims that women, by right 
of their superior taste and judgment in 
everything pertaining to  floriculture, 
should be, and are, better adapted to the 
lighter work of garden making than are 
men, and with the tendency of the age, 
which is to give women the first chance 
at everything, she is trying her experiment 
on a wholesale scale. 


Miss Frances E. Willard is the third 
woman to have the right to write Doctor 
of Laws after her name. Maria Mitchell, 
the astronomer, and Amelia B. Edwards, 
the Egyptologist, were the others. 


A new journal for workingmen is to be 
edited by Lady Colin Campbell. Its ob- 
ject is to “teach them to think, and to 
avoid the fallacies of Socialism.” 


The demand for Ayers Hair Vigor in 
such widely-separted regions as South 
America, Spain, Australia, and India has 
kept pace with the home consumption, 
which goes to show that these people 
know a good thing when they try it. 


Hall's Hair Renewer cures dandruff and 
scalp affections; also all cases of baldness 
| where the glands which feed the roots of 
closed up. 


AMINATION FREE. 


A 


out. 


thorities, and Mr. Epos 
tt In 


10 case of Mary Reynolds does not equal thr of Lu- 
T their | ion. M 
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TAKE 


AYER’S 


the Only 


Sarsaparilla 
AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
IT LEADS 


ALL OTHER 


Ely's Cream Balm 


Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, 
Restores the Senses of 
Taste anil Smell, 
Heals the Sores. 


Apply Balm into each nostril 
ELY BROS Warren St., N.Y 


THB 


Watseka Wonder 


— 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM. 


BY DR. R. W. STRVENS. 


This well attested account of spirit prese3te 
created a wide-spread sensation when Urst publishes 
In the Keligio-Philosophical Journal, Over tiny 
thousand copies were circulated, Including the Jour 
nals publication and the pamphlet editions, but the 
demand still continues, 

To those familiar with the marvellous story, It Is 


NO WONDER 


the Interest continues, for In it on indubitable teat! 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


by the direct assistance of Spirits, through the Intelll- 
gent Interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control und medical 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
oenlth, to the profound astonishment of all. So far 
transcending In some respect, all other recorded 
cases Of a similar character, this by common acclaim 
came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER, 


Were it not that the history of the case is authenti- 
cated beyond all cavil or possibility of doubt, it would 
be considered by those unfamiliar with the facts of 
ee as n skillfully prepared work of fiction. 

5 . 


A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general distribution, IT tS UNEQUALLED: and for 
this purpose should be alstributed industriously 
generously, persistently far and near. 

The present Issue Is a superior edition from new ste 
reotype plates, printed on a fine quality of toned pa: 
per, and protected by lald paper covers of the 
newest patterns. 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessity 
for new plates, and with the courteous permission of 
Harper Brothers, incorporated with the case of 
Lurancy Vennum one from Harpers Magazine for 
May, 1800, entitled 


Psychical and Physio-Psychological Studies. 


MARY =EYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


Double Consciousness, 


This case ts e to by medical au- 
' rgent makes reference to 

that Invalua 1 work, The Scientific 
Spiritualism, his latest and best effort. 0 


Chastity; Its Physical, Intellectual and 


The Child: Physically and Morally. 


The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. 


313 


Hygiene of the Brain and the Cure of 


Nervousness. 
By M. L. Holbrook. M.D. Price, by mall, $1.50, 
“Get this book and read it, for It abounds in 
practical valuable knowledge. [Chicago Inter 
Ocean 


Eating for Strength; or, Food and Diet 
with Relation to Health and Work. 
By M. L. Holbrook. M. D. Price. by mall, I. 
“I am delighted with It H. B. Baker, M. D., 
Secretary Michigan State Board of Health. This 
is a cookery book with WO hygienic receipts as 
well as s treatise on food with analyses of 
food, drink, étc 


Parturition Without Pain. 
A Code of Directions for avoiding most of the 
Pains and Dangers of Childbearing. ByM L 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall, fl. “A work 
whose excellence surpasses Our power to com- 


mend. New York Evening Mall. 
Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, and 
Headache: 


Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price, by mall. 81. Reading this 
book I cured myself after several doctors had 
falled.—- [T. C. Curtis. U. S. A. 


The Relations of the Sexes. 

By Mrs. E. B. Duffey, author of What Women 
Should Know,” “No Sex in Education,” etc. 
Price, by mail, #1. Mrs. Charles Brewster, Port 
land, Me., writes: “Had I possessed this book 
ten years ago it would have saved me ten years 
of Invalidism, and I should have been the 
mother of healthy instead of sickly children.“ 


Sexual Physiology. 

A Scientific and Popular Exposition of the Fun- 
damental Problem in Sociology. By R. T. Trall 
M.D. Price, by mall, $2.. This work has rapidly 
passed through forty editions, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. No such complete and 
valuable work bas ever been issued. III Ulus- 
trations 


Fruit and Bread. 
A Natural and Sclentific Diet. By Gustay 
Schlickeysen. Translated from the German, by 
M. L. Holbrook. M. D. in addition it also con- 
tains a Complete and Radical Cure for Intem- 
perance, by the Use of a Vegetable and Frult 


Diet. By Chas. O. Groom Napler, F. R. 8. 2350 
pages. Price. #1. 

From the Cradle to the School. 
By Bertha Meyer. The Kightsof Children. By 


Herbert Spencer. The Government of Children. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, by matt, cloth, 
i. “It is a book worthy to be ranked with, the 
best that has ever been written concerning the 
training of children. - (Bazar. 


Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnastics for 
Sick and Well. 
By C. Kemm, manager of the gymnasium of 
Rega. Price, 0 cents. 


Marriage and Parentage. 

Their Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
their bearing on the producing of children 
of finer health and greater ability. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, fl. The Scetentitic 
American says: “Books on this subject are 
usually written by ‘cranks,’ but this is radically 
different; it is scientific. sober, clean, and worthy 
of conscientious consideration by every possible 
parent. and particularly by the young.” 


The Diet Cure. 
The Relations of Food and Drink to Health, Dis- 
ease, Cure. By T. L. Nichols, M. D. Price, cloth 
50 cents. 
Medical! Hints on the Protection and Man- 
agement of the Singing Voice, 
By Lenox Brown, F. R. C. 8. 20th thousand. 30 
cents, 
Deep Breathing; or, Lung Gymnastics. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents 
How to Strengthen the Memory; or, Nat- 
ural, Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, cloth, $l. The 
New New York Independent says: “The meth- 
ods advised nre all natural, philosophical and 
the work entirely practical. 


Moral Advantages. 

By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Contents: What Is 
Chastity? Does Chastity Injure the Health? 
Moral Advantages. A Lesson From Socrates; 
Chastity and Offspring; Chastity and Virility; 
What the Sexual Instinct has Done for Man; 
Cure of Unchastity; Appendix In which 20 sub- 
jects are described. Price, 50 cents. Benutl- 
fully printed. Dr. 8 A. Everett writes: “With 
all its immense advantages you make the desire- 
ableness of a clean life manifest." 


According to the Teachings of Hygienic Science. 
By Bertha Meyer. Price, paper, 50 cents ;cloth, 
75. Mrs. Meyer Is one oft hose writers who lif ts 
her renders to a higher level of thought, and 
enthuses them with her own lofty Ideals. No 

one can read this work without being benefitted 
and without being able to benefit her children. 


By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, $1.25. Public 
Opinion says: We have not for years had 
the privilege of reading a book more thor- 
Oughly helpful, truthful, sclentific, and yet 
clear and simple in jangaia; an this 
latest work of this author, he directions 
which he gives are easily followed; his 
analysis of canses leading to pulmonary 
troubles ts intelligible to every layman; the In- 
cidenta that illustrate his pointsand d ons 
are both interesting and valuable, In short, it 
is a book which not only every physician but 
every head of a family should possess. 


ennum, but I nevertheless a vah blead | A Physician's Sermon to Young Men. 
6 to narrations make a By Dr. W. Pratt Price, 25 cents. Prof. R. A 
Proctor, the well-known English astronomer, 

wrote of It: ‘Through false delicacy Inds and 


SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLET. 


youths are left to fall into 8 and not 
ce, 15 canta par copy. : 


a few have their prospects of a healthy,k 
life absolutely ruined. Tho little book b 
us is intended to be put ente ice hands of 
men by fathers who are unwilling or Inca 
of disc! ng a father’s duty in this 
and as not one fatherin ten is, we 
to do hat is right AA boys himself, it 
that such a book as this should be aval 
ho should read ii 
ndreds of thousani 
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New England farm life “A Spinter's 
Leaflets,” will bail with pleasurable an- 
ticipation this new work from the same 
firmly gentle hand. well-balanced brain, 
and deep beart. This is the story of the 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


[AI books noticed spider this bend are for sale at 
Or can be ordered through the omoes of Tus Keg 
tiato-PaitoeormicalJoceratl, 


Anzemic Women 


with pale or sallow complexions, 
or suffering from skin eruptions 


THE LIGHa 


OF EGYPT 


Our Journey Around The Worid. By | summer sojourn in a —— England ae ee or scrofulous blood, will find 
Rev. Francis E. Clark. D. D., and Mrs, | try town of two sympathetic city giris o 8 i * E i 
Harriet E. Clark. A. D. Worthington * Í aral] means but broad views, who have a y hays * relief in Scott S Emulsion. — — 
appreciation of the humor and All of the stages of Emaciation, i | 
The Science of the 


keen 


Co.. Hartford, Conn. Cloth, pp. 64]; Pro- 


fusely Illustrated. pathos, as well az the rigid material hard- 

This bandsomely bound work with ita | ness of country folks lives. There is an 
large, Clear type and numerous fine origi- | ideally esthetic love story just barely out- 
na) Illustrations is a credit to the well. lined in these sketches, ye: so strongly, 
known subscription publishing house | that Grace Brumley aod Abner Geddie, 
which issues it The chief author, Rey, | the heroine and hero, seem after all to 
F. E. Clark, is president of the United | bave filled io and been the real motif of 
Societies of Christian Endeavor and the | àll these sketches. What, Ik Marvel” in 
journey in company with his wife and son | a literary way was to the romance of 


and a general decline of health, 
are speedily cured. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


Soul aad the Stary | 


i 
i 


IN TWO PARTS. 


By an Initiate in Esoterie Mason, 


was made in the interest of that Associa- —— = — ae 2 bn 

tion; visiting missionary posts and attend- | Spiosters Leatets an? A Hu to Swm- av ‘ 

ing kar — — — — mer” ta the romance of chosen spinster- takes aw ay the pale, haggard Finely illustrated miik eee 

Han colonies, and in Japan, Chios, India hood—bringing out all the latent woman- look that comes with General inely illustra wit g | pace 
} i s | | ly tenderness of the unmarried yet mater- Debility. It enriches the blood, Engravings. 


Turkey, Spain, France and Engiand. In 
every place visited exceptional facilities to 
get glimpses of native life not attainable 
by usual tourists were found through the 
resident missionaries who served as their 


nal soul of so-called old maids"—a term 
which includes all women capable of fore- 
going present possibilities of transient ma- 
ternal love for the higher spiritual probs- 


stimulates the appetite, creates 
healthy flesh and brings back 
strength and vitality. For Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak 


It is claimed that this book Is not s mere Compe, 
tion, Dut thorough!» original. | 
It ts believed to contain Iniormstios pos gy 


guides and interpreters in a purely friendly | bilities of all lovingness. Lungs, Consumption and Wasting Dis- most vital points of Ocenltism and Theosophy tiat 
way, aud with an anxiety to show them eases of Children. aa = cannot be obtained elsewhere. { 
Sond fer our pamphict. Mailed FREE. it claims to fally reveal the most recondite myy 


the realities as well as the curiosities of 
the different countries they passed 
through Unlike many clergymen tour- 
isis, Mr. Clark, desiring to make this work 
mainly of genera) interest has abstained 
from interspersing his pureiy religious 
work with that of descriptive sight-seeing. 
Many of the several hundred pictures and 
portraits which illustrate this work were 
taken or obtained on the spot and thus 
give added value to the record of a widely 
varied trip. The writer's style is bright 
and graphic, and pervaded all through 
with a quick sense of the humorous as 
well as sad or happy side of the different 
forms of civilization he was called upon to 
partake of, as well as look upon. He is 
quick to see and confess as few travelers 
in foreign countries are willing to, wherein 
other countries may be in advance in cer- 
tain social customs or s*ntiment. We 
a sample lesson from India: **Look- 

ing from the car window one sees more 
wild birds and beasts in an honr when 
passing over the plains of Northera India 


The Bible Defended. By R. S. Webber. 
Boston, Mass.: For sale at H. L. Hast- 
ings. Office of the Anti-Infidel Library, 
47 Corvhill. Price, 50 cents. 

This volume of Mr. Hastings’ Anti-In- 
fidel Library bears as its sub-title “A Re- 
view of Paines ‘Age of Reason and In- 
gersoll’s ‘Mistakes of Moses,’ ‘Lecture on 
Skulls,’” etc., witb ample quotations from 
both infidel and Christian writers, being 
an answer and rebuke to infidel questions 
and atheistic assertions.” The first chap- 
ter is devoted wholly to personal abuse of 
Thomas Paine; then follow chapters re- 
plying to Paine; Ingersoll, and other in- 
fidels,” in the old, captious theological 
style which was so common years ago. 
The book is as of little value to a mind 
acquainted with modern criticism and 
modern thought as are some of the ‘‘infi- 
de!” books written to disparage and belittle 
everything religious or connected with re- 


ligicn. 


teries of man upon every plane of bu 
both here and hereafter, in such plais, simple 
guage that a child can almost understand ig. 

The secrets and Occult mysteries Of Astrology i 
Sevealed and expisined fo the’ ret timen uar 
armed. sl nce the days of Egyptian Hera 

An efort is made to show that the Science of my 
Soul and the Science of the Stars are the twin my, 

éries which comprise THE ONE GRASO Sc 
or Lire. 

The following are among the claims made for Gy 
work by its friends: 

To the spiritual Investigator this book is egy. 
pensable. 

To the modia mit reveals knowledge beyond si 
earthly price, and will prove in real truth. “sgeids 
philosopher and friend. 

To the « ccultist It will supply the mystic key fsr 
which he has been 60 long earnestly seeking. 

To the Astrologer it will become a divine retras 
tion of Science. 


OPLNIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 
“A noble philosophical and instructive work — 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten. 
“A work of remarkable ability and Interest, - 
J. R. Buchanan. 


than he would see in twenty-four hours in 
America. The Hindu regard for life ‘ MAGAZINES: ‘a4 . —·W die 
bas caused birds and beasts to mul- The opening article of The Homiletic This New Star Study in Occult ait any colic: Wea — 


Morse. 

* However recondite his boot the author certainly 
presents a theory of first causes which is well stiess 
to challenge the thoughtful! readers sttentios ssd 


fiply nnd abound everywhere. Green | Review for November is from the pen of 
parrots by the hundred will scream | Prof. J. O. Murray, D.D., of Princeton, 
‘at you from the telegraph wires; N. J. and is on the theme, What the 


Astronomy Contains: 
for rap lee positions of the planets 
system any Gay during seventy-five years 


owls will hoot from their undisturbed | Preacher May Gain from the Study of 
perch on the top of the telegraph poles; | Coleridge.” The writer especially empha- 
beautiful birds in blue ard crimson plum- | sizes the value of such study as it tends to 
age will flatter about the branches where- | develop the love uf the beautiful and also 
eyer n tree is to be seen; great red-headed | as it aims to provide the student with the 
storks standing almost as high as a mao, | munitions of war in the conflict of Chris- 
will unblinkingly contemplate the rusb- | tianity with pantheism and aguosticism 
ing train as they stand upon one foot gaz- | and other modern forms of heresy. Dr. 
after us; solemn penguins with heavy | F. F. Filinwood, Secretary of the Presby- 
and huge pouches beneath, will | terian Board of Foreign Missions, writes 
watch us from the bogs in which they are | on 4 Hindu Missionary in America.” 
getting their noonday meals; herds of | controverting the claim of Vivekananda. 
Spotted deer will scamper away as the | a Hindu delegate to the Parliament of Re- 
train approaches; Jackals will sneak out | ligions, in regard to Buddhism as well as 
of sight. and monkeys will grin and chat- | bis criticisms upon the Christian faith, 
ter at us from the overhanging branches; | and especially upon the missionary repre- 
_ while the impudent blackbirds and jack- | sentatives of that faith in his own coun- 
daws will perch on the horns of the goats | try. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette 
and cattle as we rush by the pastures, so | Place, New York; $3.00 a year. 
sure are they, after centuries of protec- 
tion, that they will not be disturbed. 
Whata pity it is that in America every 
cruel schoolboy, before he reaches the age 
of mercy and humanity, is allowed to 
have his rifle and shotgun to pop away at 
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poor, harmless creatures which God Se 
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and housekeepers of our favored 
She brings to bear on the ques- 
f difference of environment and / 
nent, good sound sense. with a loving 
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worthily fill a place in 
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clears your 
brain. It's good for your hair 
and scalp, too—invigorates 
them, just as a bath with 
Pearline invigorates your 
body. You're missing half 
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ine. Moreover, you're not 
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in our 
of this century. This knowledge has for ages been 
beld in N toex cite much reflection.”—Hartford Daily Time. 
It is an Occult work but not a Theosophical ose. 
I Is a book entirely new in its scope, and mast 
excite wide attention. —The Kansas City Journal 
Beautifully printed and illustrated on paper mas- 
ufactured for this special purpose, with iluminsied 
and extra heavy cloth binding. Price, N. 


Ae. A New and Important Work, ilk, 


By the Author of ‘The Light of Egypt.” 
A work that no Mental Healer, Christian Scientist 
or Magnetic Physician can afford to be withoat, if 
they would become the real masters of thelr pro 
fession in the study of man and the healings 
divine. 


The Language of the Slan; 


A PRIMARY COURSE OF LESSONS IN CEI 
TIAL DYNAMICS. 


i 


is information in any other form, if it were 
published, would cost from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred dollars. 


2. This system also contains a chart which will give 
the positions and orderly movements of the planets for 
all past present and future centuries, with one annual 
correction, which makes it the greatest astronomical 
device ever invented by man. 

3 The chart also gives the moon's relations to the 
earth and sun, and the regularity of its phases, for all 
time, in like manner. 

4. The study contains a book on the occult meaning 
of the positions and relation of the stars as they operate 
upon earth, and influence human life. 

. The work contains the Zodiac, and explains its 


signs. 

6. The signs of the planets, the harmony and inhar-. 
mony of their polarities is a feature of the study. 

7- The effect of the planets upon human life, and 
the tendency to yield to their vibrations, is clearly 
stated. 

8. The comparative force and energy of the 
of the to the earth, is folly illustrated ex: 


9. The affinity existing between some magnets is 
Mustrated. 


za The pure teachings of ancient astronomers A 
——_- and pani 8 S E4 
7 contains the basic principles , 

which rests all of the Occult Wisdom. of both the Banner of Ligh 92 
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Orient and the Occident, and — and teaches in 2 
eternal truths of | THE OLDEST JOURNAL IN THE WORLD 


language comprehensible by all 
a The closin reveal some of the wonders of 2 
e e — — 1 
. Of greatness A resents > 
mapie mind's —— which shows — ea Terms of Subscription, in 
lation and action of worlds, suns and systems, in | Per Tear 
weet Loy majesty. ix Months. sess PAS 
This ul knowledge simplified and brought | Ih ee Months. 9 ˖ 
within the reach of all, for the small sum of Potage Free. 
$1.00, postpaid, upon receipt of price, Specimen copies sent tree. 
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THINKS. 


A work of sixty pages which discusses 
immortality and the spiritual 
nature of man. 


Proceedings of the 
Psychical Re 


which have hitherto been obts 


The book, says the Chicago Evening Journal, is a 
well thought out and a carefully expressed essay of 
suggeston. The publication of this brochure hsp- 
pens to Occur at an exceedingly opportune moment. 
We are grateful for “Ormond's” thoughts, which | Part IX. 
are higher than our own, and for the suggestionshe | “ 

of our lite and destiny, which will heip, | * 
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with dangerous warm waves between. 
This variable weather taxes the nervous 
energy, chilis the skin and overloads the 
kidneys. An abundant supply of pure 
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DR. GREER S 


"PABULUM OF LIFE” 


De Greer: “Patelam of Life”  coepeeed of im- 
pertert eet ‘caress! chew cal salio comteteed te 
the pet me bemest osl ia pre? proportions, sag 
ompp re Lhe d ce nme orrei ond pores! Asetil- 
eects 62d & therefore A aboa ataptet te the 
S. Of & mess bomen frame esd feretsh- 
me tbe eueewlla! © emeti of bone Drain aod See 
ow formetos enf tree Me aeporvpr ute Ute. Be 
Patir N Meaty oF Lire 


PABULOM OF LIFE™ te purely akalna. sa & 
COD We sener remedy fur the treatment of all ĉie- 
epore Tera iting (rom excess of acid in the system, 
. Khewcation, Cretitia, Cancer, 
Lossemptics, etc [t neutrasizes the rroess of ocd, 
arreste fermentation abi Gecom position, the geo- 
centro of poison csser and corrasive 2. até sè 
aremetr ares when di otbers fail. 

BY KAIL, JLI; sts packages for ©. 


De R. GREER, 
127 La Salle Street, Chicago, M. 


Works of Instruction in 


HYPNOTISM, 
MESMERISM, AND 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Bow to Mesmerize By J. W. Catwoll a practi 


ca] and experiencec_operstor. Paper covers. Price 
50 Gn 


How to Magnetize, or Magnetism and 
Clairvoyance: By J. V. Wilson. Paper covers 
Price 55 conta. 


How to Mesmerize. A manzal, By J. Coates 
Ph.D. Papercovers. Price M cents 


The Illustrated Practical Mesmerist. By 
W. Davey. SUS dosrd corers. Price TS cents 


Haman Magnetism: Its Nature, Physi- 
ology and Psychology. lu cees asa remedial 
agent. ad in moral and intellectual tmprovemest, 
ete, By Dr. H. 8. Drayton. Cloth. Price Tó cents. 


Hypnotism: Its History and Present De- 
velopment. By Frederick Bjornstrom, M. D. Aw- 
thorised translation from the Swedish. by Baros 
Nils Posse. M G. Paper Covers. Price 30 cents 


For sale, wholesale and retall, at THE RELIGIO 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOTRNAL Office. 


The Salem Seer. 
Reminiscences of Charles H. Foster, 


GEORGE O. BARTLETT. 


Contains an scconnt o the life and wonderfo 
powers of this famous medium, who was an intim sie 
friend of Bulwer and gave that novelist the mys- 
cal elements of his “Strange Story.” This cam 
readily be believed after examining the reports of 
bis experiences with [nrestigators which read Uke 
Action but are rouched for as facts. 

For sale at the office of THE RELIGIO-PRILO 
SOPHICAL JOURNAL. Cloth. 81.00. 


Herbert Spencer’s 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


By B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


An essay resd before the Brooklyn Ethical Assoct= 
ation, with report of s discussionof tbe essay. A 
pamphlet of 111 pages. 
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by B. F. Underwood. 


Discussion by Rev. C. J. Perkins: I have read Tue Joun- 


99 „ Go of the General NAL every week since some three or four 
f ` 1610 j OI. e den leer Rav, 5: L. Dun- | years before the Chicago fire, and do not 
PHL? ol RVO can of Streator; Rev. A. N. Alcott, of | care to be without it. 

Elgin and others. Dr. F. Worth: I cannot do without the 
— ———̃—̃— — —— — B p.m. Business. Rewieio even in this hard times” year, 
E. 8 p. m. Social reception Mrs. I. T. Bryan: We enjoy THE 
Editor 1877-60 - - John O. BUNDY. — JOURNAL very much and always look for- 

A FREE COURSE OF LIBERAL LEC- | ward with pleasure to its coming. 


PUBLISHED AT 92 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


B. F. UNDERWOOD. Publisher and Editor 
SARA A. UNDERWOOD, Associate Editor. 


TURES. 


A course of liberal lectures uncer the 
auspices of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies will be given 
in towns not too far from Chicago. The 
following persons have already consented 


Miss H. F. Lawrence: Allow me to say 
that Tae JouRNAL seems to me quite the 
best that is published in the interests of 
modern Spiritualism and I would like to 
express my indebtedness to Mrs, Under- 
wood for the admirable contributions she 


Entered at the Chicago Post-ofice as Second-class 
“nil Matter. 


~ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


r ` » „ * * 

/ A a : to speak in the course: has given. The whole tone of Tne 

Ine Copy, d ont 1.26 ACW: Gould, “The Future of Re- JOURNAL has become elevated to a calm, 
`, 8 9 5 - ~ Oc T 7 = : 1 

Single Coples, b Cents; Specimen Copy Free. ligion”; R. F. Johonnot, ‘Is There Need dignified statement of splendid facts, 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subecribers wishing Tux 
JOunNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- 
scription should give notice to that effect, other- 
wise the publisher will consider It their wish to 
have it continued. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
New York, 
o Not Send Checks on Local Banks 


EINE ————————————————— 

All letters and communications should be ad 
a tessed, and remittances made payable to B. F. 
UNDERWOOD, Chicago, IIL, 


—— ̃ͤ— — ͥ́ôqe C.» 
Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
‘Reading Notices, 40 cents per ine. 


Lord & Thomas, Adverssing Agents, 45 Bag 
treet, Chicago. All communications reln- 
n should be addressed to them. 
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THIS PAPER I8 A MEMBER OF THE CHICAGO 
PUBLISHER'S ASSOCIATION. 


which must be a great satisfaction to both 
the editors and the delighted readers of 
the paper. 

Joseph Smith: I am greatly indebted 
to THe JOURNAL as an educator of ‘the 
truth and getting mankind out of the old 
rut of fossilized theology. 


of a Liberal Church?“ J. LI. Jones,. The 
Parliament of Religions and What Fol- 
lows": H. W. Plomas, The New Theo- 
logy”; B. F. Underwood. Religion From 
the Standpoint of Science”; R. A. White, 
“The Untouched Remnant”; Celia P. 
Woolley, The Thought of God.” 

The only charges will be the traveling 
expenses of the speakers. Places desiring 
such lectures are requested to address A. 
W. Gould, Chairman of the Missionary 
Committee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The expressions of the pulpit, or the ex- 
pressions from the desks of liberal soci- 
eties in regard to the relation and rights 
of capital and labor are, generally speak- 
ing, not of great value, forthe reason that 
they are influenced by the element which 
pays for the preaching. A minister sup- 
ported mainly by millionaires or men of 
wealth, speaks from the standpoint of 
wealth; a minister whose congregation is 
composed of mechanics and laborers talks 
from their point of view. But few minis- 
ters do or can, and retain their positions, 
speak independently—“hew to the line, 


INTEREST IN THE JOURNAL. 


Ellen F. Johnston: THe JOURNAL con- 
tinues to be my ideal of a spiritual paper. 
Chas. C. Mead: Being 81 years of age 
this month I may not count on more than 
six months ahead for the future of life 
here I am greatly pleased with the 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES AT work on the paper of yourself and wife. : 
STREATOR, ILL The scientific spirit which pervades your let the chips fall where they mag 
? j contributions to the literature of Spirit- | Those ministers who honestly try to deal 
A State congress of the liberal religious | yalism is of inestimable value at the pres- | With the subject impartially and fairly? 
forces of Illinois wiil be held under the | ent time—indeed at all times. Do not tire Are almost sure to offend either capitalists | 
of the Congress of Liberal Re- | jpn well-doing. If Dame Fortune had been | °" laborers, or both. The result is a vast 
riety at Streator, III., November | more kind to me, then how happy it would | Amount of talk from the pulpit on this 
22. The object will be to fos- | make me to send you a more substantial subject that is so general and indefinite as 
tling of fraternity among those | evidence of my appreciation. to be of no practical help to either one 
4 the main like-minded concern- John Blatherwick: I consider it the |°" the other. Those who avoid discus- 
g undamentals of religion, though | pest of the spiritual papers; the most phil- sionsof the subject aud merely rep2at and 
differently named, and to see whether it is | osophical, scientific and reliable of them | °@f0rce the general preceps of morality, 
not possible for such forces to unite in a | all. pursue the safer, though not a courageous 
systematic and well-directed propaganda, Fred Neudorf: Tue JOURNAL is the | ourse. What is true of the pulpit is true 
in the interest of humanity, and in quest | only paper I enjoy reading. of the religious press generally, 
of knowledge, justice, love and reverence. C. Surles: I cannot do without Tae Se =) Sage 
All societies in sympathy with this object JOURNAL. 
within the state are requested to send del- F. E. Knight: Sorry I havn't time to 
egations of three or more, and all individ- express in detail my appreciation of the 
uals throughout the state who are in- | various features of the present JOURNAL 
| worested, are invited to come. A program | some of them new since you took charge 
Which will consider vital questions of the —but will simply say it is tne only thing 
present day is in course of preparation | outside of the daily papers that I have 
and will be duly announced.” time to take to read. 

The opening address will be by Dr. H. J. M. Westfall: I cannot get along 
W. Thomas, at 8 p. m., November 20ih. | without Tue JOURNAL; go on with the 
Due next day (21st) reports and business | good work. The paper is splendid under 
_ will occupy the forenoon, and at 2 p. m., | your administration. 

Rev. C. F. Bradley will discuss What Wm. Gardner: I can cheerfully endorse 
the Church Can do Toward Solving the | all the good things your friends and cor- 
Present Social Problem;“ John E. Wil- | respondents have said about Tue Jour- 
ams, of Streator will follow, represent- | xar. I have taken it many years. 
ing the laboring man, and Col. W. P. Hans Mettke: I enjoy Tue JOURNAL | materializing medium was exposed last 
Rend, of Chicago, representing the em- | very much, having learned and profited | week at the house of the Duchess of 
ployer. Rev. Thomas Kerr, of Rockford, | a great deal through its perusal and study. | Pomar, Paris, by the editor of La Revue 
will speak on “What a Liberal Church] Sarah Eves: cannot do without Tue | Spirite. Dolls and wigs were seized. 
Can do fcr a Community.” In the even- | JOURNAL. Light, of London, has published a full 
ing there will be addresses by Rev. F. E.] Mrs. L. W. Bonar: I highly prize Tue | account of the affair, repudiating the 
Dewhurst, of Indianapolis, on **The | Joursau and have taken it for twenty- | woman's claims to mediumship. 


Change of Front on the Part of the | five years and intend to take it while it 
ches from Theology to Sociology,” | pleases me so well, 


and “The Claims of the Future,” by Rev. Mrs. J. A. McKinney: I can hardly do 


Lloyd Jones. without it 
‘ete 5 ceived several testimonials, has been re- 
program for Thursday, November | A. J. Gandon, New South Wales: Lam | guested to, eatablinh, iniaseea IDT experi- 


be as follows: a constant reader of your JOURNAL, and | ments and instruction in that city. 


Send to Tux Jounnan for any book that 
you want and if it is obtainable your 
order will be promptly leg. 
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ILLINOIS CONGRESS OF LIBERAL 


WOO ats 


We have still a few copies of the entire 
series of addresses delivered before the 
World's Fair Psychical Science Congress 
the most remarkable papers, perhaps, of 
all the Congressesof the Exposition. They 
were contributed to the Congress by invi- 
tution of Col. Bundy, Dr. Coues, Mr. 
Underwood and Dr. Hodgson by persons 
deemed especially competent to throw 
light ou the subjects treated. Some of 
the most eminent thinkers of Europe and 
America are among the contributors. The 
entire series will be sent postpaid for 82 
as published in Tae JOURNAL., the official 
organ of the Congress. 


Mrs. M. E. Williams, of New York, a 


Mrs. E. T. Stansell, (74 Gilsey House, 
Denver, Col.) to whose remarkable powers 
in psychometry and healing, we have re- 
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Fruit Diet,” contain valu 
Mrs. Lizzie Cheney Ward ri 
“The Ethics of Clothing.” 40 
street, New York. 81 per yeap „oi 
copies 10 cts.—The November num 
The Non-Sectarian contains deren 
Jent articles. Rev. F. W. Betty 1 
out The Responsibility of 4 
Crime,” and Prof, James T, Baby! 
writes on "The A flirmative Side of pom 
tion Philosophy,” proposing the y 
of the Apprehendists” in 4 
‘‘Agnostics,” W Harvey Lawton p 
sympathetic article on Voltaire nagas 
title of “An Bighteenth Oen ty 0 
former,” Non-Sectarian Publishing ¢ 
813 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo, 
subscription, $1; single numbers, 10% 
The November number of The 
aian opens with a sermon by the late py 
David Swing, and contains an a pre 
ing sketch of his life. W. E. B. poor 
criticises the book by Mr. Kidd which 
attracting so mnch attention, ang u : 
that ‘‘what we need is to demonstrat. l 
actly the opposite of what Mr, Kid 
firms.” Geo. H. Ellis, Publisher l i 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 81 pery, i 
single copy 10 cts.—The Chautauqua m 
November has the usual varied coutne 
Two of its articles, “Developmen 1 
Steamships in the Nineteenth Center 
and “Leaders of the House of Represi 
tives,” are well illustrated. “Social Tai 
in England in the Eighteenth Cern! 
by John Ashton, and The Value of ep. 
logical Science to Man,” by Prot, N 
Shaler, may also be mentioned, Nyy 
York Bible House, yearly subscription % 
—The Arena in its November number fa 
an article by Rev. W. H. Savage on ‘The 
Religion of Emerson,” with an excellen 
portrait of the philosopher. Other ar 
cles nee The New Slavery,” by Hon. John 
Davis, M. O., “The Relation of Imbeciliiy 
to Pauperism and Crime,” by Marthy 
Louise Clark, and the first part of ih 
editor's The Century of Sir Thomas 
Moore. The Arena Pub. Co., Boston, 
Mass. Per annum 85, single number 50% 
In the Season for November the large col 
red plate, with six figures, gives a bean. 
cluster of designs, and on it will i 
mad a beautiful costume for elderly lady, 
and one for a little Miss, with four othe 
seasonable designs. On plate 1077 alc 
mantle is given with moire trimmings. Oi 
Same plate a new Promenade Costume 
handsomely trimmed in jet, is shown, 
Over one hundred handsome styles for 
Ladies’ and Children’s Garments are 
given; besides, the many diagrams and 
descriptions are very plainly shown, mak 
ing the reproduction in material a 
easy one, ‘The International News 
pany, 83 and 85 Duane St., New York 
N. Y.—It is plainly a labor of love with 
Dr. Hale, which he undertakes in the 
November Review of Reviews, to i 
the life and charm of the late Oliver! 
dell Holmes. As a close friend and ar 
dent admirer of the dead poet, and in- 
spired, as he was, by the same intellectus 
atmosphere, Dr. Hale is, perhaps, of all 
men, the most worthy to give here th 
first comprehensive and authoritative ac 
count of the Autocrat’s work to app 
the magazines. There are several } 
traits of Dr. Holmes and illustrations 
the scenes which surrounded his 
How Our Lawyers Are Educated,” 
Mr. L. R. Meekins. points out many glar- 
ing abuses, and suggests practical 
provements. “A Tragic uel 
mona,” by Edward B. Howell, call 
tention to certain specific errors in 
dian reseryation policy. 
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peace pervading it as I had never felt in any other 
city. The dwellers were ready to give one informa- 
tion even going out of their way to do so. A woman 
would wheel her baby’s carriage in an opposite di- 


the material universe is it unreasonable that an ac- 
tive human soul should stir the spiritual universe 
upon which the material depends. As the waves of 
a pebble dropped into the ocean br2ak upon its re- 
motest shores, so a human feeling stirs the universal 
spirit ocean. As natural phenomena are the effect of 
spiritual operations, it is not at all unphilosophic to 
believe that prayer may affect them. 


rection to point out the way. A man leave his 
borses to wander off to try to tell the situation of the 


postofiice,and a woman in striving to send a stranger 

to the desired place would risk her life in the street. 

At a fruit stand the exact change was given and the 

porters were alert to help tourists without being 
asked to assist them. The city offers diversions com- 
bined with instruction. The buildings and gardens 
open to the public are under the protection of the 
citizens. Such a principle cultivates most surely 
the spirit of protection and makes each individual 
feel a personal interest in the city. The many foun- 
tains are frequented by little children who use their 
mouths for drinking cups, or by other children ac- 
companied by adults who carry drinking vessels. 
The horses look fat and you hear no cracking of 


It is true that natural laws are so firmly embeded 
in the human constitution and so consonant with its 
PRAYER. least interest that it must be very difficult to cause 
By J. O. Woops. sincere desires to oppose them. Gravitation, sun- 
pmaterialist can believe more firmly than my- rise and the procession of the seasons have become so 
ithe orderly cause of nature according to fixed integrated in our nature that we can hardly imagine 
bot I differ from him in its constitution. He one praying to have them changed. It would indeed 
itto consist of an organization outside of | be temerity to do so, as the present order is so ben- 
that is insensible to spirit influence. He be-| eficent the spirits of the universe would resist 
fhe becomes acquainted with it through his changes; while nothing is impossible to spiritual 
but cannot tell how as it is unthinkable. | power it is far wiser to pray “Thy will be done.” 
absurd from his point of view, t h an 


In this discussion no account has been made of self- 
¢ of humanity. ` hypnotism, or the power of creating, or inducing in 
spiritual theory teaches that niverse | our consciousness the ideas or impressions we 
Wu system of thought evolved through man’s | strongly desire. Many spiritual phenomena may be 
pusness so that its elements are integrated in attributed to this cause. People often see what they 
stitution, or exist in an infinite mind with | strongly wish to see. Life is filled of self-delusions. 
fheis en rapport and is therefore plastic to | Lovers see in each other qualities that other people 
energies. But spiritual laws are as fixed |do not see. As a man thinketh so is he. 
tes, for spirit laws are nature’s laws. There Though millions testify to the efficacy of prayer 
foreé but spirit. the devout may well be shocked by the flippant 
ii in truth does man know of matter as an | mouthings often called prayer. There should be a 
f Take for instance the combined elements | realizing sense that the kingdom of heaven is within 
and hydrogen that compose water. As steam | ys and not beyond the sky in some far off place, that 
yand invisible and immensely powerful; as | the Divine spirit is in the subjective or subliminal 
itissoft and powerless, as a fluid it is un- | part of our nature; that it is about, through us and 
yas ice it is transparent and solid; as snow it is | in us all; that we live and move and have our being Mount Blanc was not seen to advantage, and I was 
an's down; in the vegetable alembic it is in it; that it works ever for our good and that it is | glad of the refreshing sail on Lake Geneva to Lau- 
0 wine and innumerable juices. Who knows | nota light matter to invoke it. It is far better to |saune. Damp and cool weather prevented sights of 
its of its metamorphoses? That matter is | accept the divine order of things and say “Thy will | the mountains being enjoyed; but one clear day gave 
id of atoms and molecules is mere hypothesis. | be done.” All things work together for good to | me views of the Savoy Alps, of the Jura mountains 
pretends to have seen one of them; why not] those whos hearts are right and such hearts will | in the opposite direction, while nearer the Savoy 
sat once that they are points of energy mani- only utter right prayers. mountains the heights of the Bernese Oberland were 
themselves intelligently and hence subject to visible. The trip to Villeneuve from Lausaune was 
* broken by a landing at Territet from which town the 
ger is the soul’s sincere desire.” Following IMPRESSIONS OF SWITZERLAND. little electric train offered a grand view from its top 
ogy of natural law which is indeed spiritual By ISABEL LOUISE JOHNSON. as it moved to Chillon. From Chillon a walk to 
desire is a nucleus about which sympathetic| The journey from Paris to Geneva in September | Hotel Byron anda luncheon of an ordinary sort eaten 
Able energies crystalize and so create an an- | was a constant series of pictures. The little canals | from ware marked with Byron’s youthful head sent 
ie prayer or desire. If the prayer be for | with their boats aad dwellers within them, the cattle | me on foot to Villeneuve where the boat was taken 
on or enlightenment, the clear conception | looking like the Jersey and Alderney cows which we | for Territet. There again a seat high on an electric 
int to be attained coupled with the earnest | see in our land, women working in the fields, hills | train was chosenjand the towns of Montreuse and 
tand the hungering will surely be satis- | and plains with sheep and goats grazing upon them | Vevey seen earlier in the day from the lake presented 
f s the proper exercise of the mus- | and as we neared the Jura the Influence of Swiss | another view from the higher perch. Even glimpses 
ed by their Strengthening, so are | architecture upon the less picturesque French. ‘The | into bed-rooms were given. Women were washing 
soul increased by prayer. Such is | dull tints of the roofs gave one a feast of dull shad- | by fountains; girls were rubbing clothing with little 
ee ing from the terra cotta tothe sombre browns. Ev- | brushes by the spurting water and the mountains 
urely effective | erywhere things looked thrifty. There were beds of | were constantly in view. Just as I returned to the 
‘Telepathy | streams which showed their dry pebbles, but vege. | pier at Territet a squall struck the lake. Soon after 
hed fa tation looked as if it gave comfort to the owners of | settling myself upon the lower deck of the Major 
| the tiny gardens, and wonderful was the variety and | Darvel,” the waves sprayed some of us, driving 
quantity of each crowded into small patches. | every woman save myself into the cabin. Not long 
shiftless scene such as one constantly views in | after I was forced to follow the example set, and it 
was far from jolly to smell the smoke from the many 
many glories of the Jura, for it | smokers who strove to be gay, while women looked 
vk in the evening when | sea-sick and the waves beat against the windows, 
eat alone prevented my | making their entrance under one of the doors and 


whips. 


There was a Belgian Exposition early this month 
in Geneva. It had theair of having been open many 
days and here evidently was a move to make Belgian 
manufacturers more popular. Switzerland is not a 
manufacturing country and is very dependent upon 
the sale of articles from other lands. Many Scotch, 
English and American products are sold in Geneva 
shops. There were lottery tickets sold for a fraue in 
the picture gallery at the Belgian Exposition. The 
claim was the encouragement of art. Several pic- 
tures and two or three small pieces of statuary were 
entered for the lottery. At the L’Athenee there was 
a lottery ticket given the visitor to the art gallery. 
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tination part of the cabin floor was under water. | an adult's plaything. For two francs one bets upon | in the exercise of a high morality he may 
The green of the lake was a change from the deep | a horse, takes a number from the edge of the tam- | from inflicting pain on us by informing uy a 
blue of the morning; the mountains looked brown, | bourine which ts pushed toward bim on a long stick | has been said that Fools rush In where i 
and I ceased to think of longing for another fine | to receive the franes, and when the race is finished | to tread.” 

view of the Dents du Midi such as I had had in the | the winning number is called. It is a study to The terms “loved ones,” ‘dear spirita,” » 
morning, for sea-sick qualms made me long for the | watch the faces rows deep about this miniature race- | angels,” and so forth are often applied ty 
railway station. The joy of the morning was gone! | track. I thought the holder of the winning number 

There was no more looking at little vineyards along | received money, but of that I was not sure. 
the shore, contrasting the different villages in their 


real or imaginary, might we not ask the g 
“which do we love the better—-the spirits y 
Wednesday I encountered a couple from London selves?” I fear that an honest answer would 
situations and quaintness; no bright lights and | who were making a trip to St. Beatenburg. Having | ® blush to many cheeks. To hold ourselves lą 


placid scenes, but turbulence without and turbulence | jarded with them from Lake Thun they kindly per- iness to receive our friends, to be prepared 
within. 


mitted me to join them, and I had a glorious day. | ceive them, to open our doors and our hearts yg 
At Lausaune I found a good dinner awaiting me. | They had been often among the Swiss mountains and at their approach is our duty to our earthly 


Dear, unique Larsaune with its many hills aod nu- f| pnew the various peaks aud were eager to point | but we would not be justified in drawing they 
merous stairways! Birds rest promiscuously upon | them out to me We saw the Wetterhorne with two | their more happy homes—perhaps at expenm 


the museum statues or upon the figures at the | gistinct pyramidal caps of snow upon it; the Mönch, | Convenience—for the mere satisfaction of oar 
fountains. They seem tame and come quite near to | Eiger, Wengrealph and others from St. Beatenberg. | curiosity or individual gain. 

you, as if they were under the guardianship of the | we walked from the funiculaire station to Hotel There is much in Spiritualism which no Spi 
citizens, just as the gardens, the fountains and the Alpenrose where we refreshed ourselves. Then we | ist understands; modesty would become them 
buildings are. There are no horse cars or "busses in | grove back to the station and descended to the lake, | Condition of spirits in their world cannot beg 
Lansaune, although it is the seat of the supreme | taking the boat to Thun. It is said that no two | hended by mortal intellect; they should 80 


court. Carriages with horses are not seen in great | hours are alike in Thun and it seemed so. We | assertive. There is something higher than 
numbers, and the horses are driven without check 


looked upon walls reared in the eleventh century | they should not tarry too long on the way sie 
reins. Three days in the week are market days. 


and upon half obliterated ancient sun dials. But reach the good they must continue the journey.) 


The market is in the streets. Certain ones are shut best of all was the clear view we had from lake and | dulgence in the boisterous exultation of uwag 
off from the passage of wagons and carriages, and 


shore of the mountains. My companions said they it all!” will not bring wisdom or lasting peace 
the fruits and vegetables in baskets of multi orm 


never had seen them so distinctly. For two days I The better class of spirits“ —Iike the better 
shapes are spread upon the sidewalks and upon the | have hoped for suitable weather to see the grander | of men and women—are gentle and unobtrusive 


street. They look very tempting. Strawberries, | view from Schynige Plätte. Tuesday afternoon with | ing no flourish when they do good, they do na 


blackberries and other small fruits lying among the aid of my alpen stock, I climbed for fine views; | notoriety or verbal thanks and compliments, 
green leaves and often in dainty baskets. Some of | but the haze cut me off from much pleasure. 


s They | care not to give names to distinguish them Irig 
the vendors sit upon the sidewalk. This is the mar- were haying at St. Beatenberg and a curious sight | ers, but as recipients of the Divine power. Tig 
ket—without a shelter, other than the marmot it was to see a man with a huge cloth folded corner- | part freely as they have freely received. They 
women bring with them. Winter finds them in this | wise over a big load of hay; he acting as cart and | lellow servants, but Spiritualists prove wo 
market and they preter the busy part of the town | horse. The dogs and men work together pulling | such fellowship by a close imitation of thelr 
under these conditions to a building away from the | carts in these streets, and the canines start with a | ishness and self-denying generosity. The “s 
closely placed dwellings and shops, fearing smaller tug, as if ever ready to do the hard part of the | will not conciliate error or strive for victory 
Seles. A cow harnessed into a long wagon and work. Sometimes the women and the dogs pull | opposition for mere praise and glory. They peii 
driven by a young man who had by his side a young | heavy looking little carts. Women come about their whole duty and leave the result tobe 
woman was to me one of the new features of Switzer- with lace to sell. This morning a woman with a| mined by e omnipresent “I am” in 
land. A man with a dozen gentle goats drove them |1044 of berries stopped at the hotel; I bought a little | live, move and have belag. a 
about the town and sold the fresh milk warm and basket of strawberries. They were small like the] One night my wife sat pillowed in a low Wa 
foaming in cups. The people fed the animals, even berries of a New England field, but lacked their de- | chair, for she was very unwell. I sat near ber, Uf 
Mirowing down bread from their 5 to them. | lielous flavor. The fields look as green as ours in | was no one in the house only we two and rem 

pean ysa a hos collection of abella given by M | Fae, One has only to look up, then down, to think | silent and not thinking of any thing in psrts 
Charpentier in the Natural History Museum, and herself in two extreme climates. An omission is to | when her feet were raised from the floor asi i 
the favorite painter of the Vaudois was largely rep- make no mention of the glaciers. Itwas a life long- | limbs straightened out, without the slightest ` 
resented in their little gallery. The place teems ing to see one, anà like many another long sustained | on her part. Then the chair began slowly taf 
With interest and a week's stay made me fond of its | desire, they were a disappointment, for they were | back, back until her head and feet were on 8 
simple and noble attractions. 


well covered with snow, and were far less grand to | and the chair rested upon the hack joints @ 
Berne’s chief charms to me were the quaint clock | jook upon than were the mountains. rockers. It remained thus poised and as 


and the bear pits. Not that it did not attract me in] INTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND. as a rock for twenty or thirty minutes, 
other ways, but a few hours gave me only oppor- 


— ——— ting every law of gravity and then it was seti r 
tunities to see exteriors. The Natural History Mu- again slowly and her feet lowered to the floor 
seum looked alluring; but with heavy hand luggage IS IT RIGHT? described her sensation to me, she said, 
and the past experiences of luggage handed in Br Tuomas HARDING. ness seemed to have passed away, I 
through windows and taken from the platform by its 


When we admit the entire claim of the Spiritual- | perfectly safe, my feet seemed as 

Owner, unless one wished the bother and expense of | ists the question still remains Is it right from the | a soft cushion and a stream of 80 
booking it, I decided to push on the journey. The | moral point of view, to try to induce the spirits of | ism” she supposed, poured throug 

first day of my stay in Interlaken I busied myself | the departed to return?” It is admitted that those | ing at her head and passing out ath 


with finding my belongings from among the various | who have experienced the change commonly called | all doue in silence, quietly, gently 


parcels, observing the town and attending the after- | death“ are more favorably and happily situated | ment gave her relief and she was 


moon and the evening concerte at the Kursaal-| than they were before. Is it right tor us to invite] Where is the man who would 
Garten. It is now afternoon and I am enjoying the | them to return to a less happy condition merely for | ticism and welcome to his home 
‘music there. The day is rainy and the little tables | our own satisfaction? Those who have emigrated | tors who come in silence, 
"nearer the orchestra are not used. English and | to Ceylon could scarcely desire to return to Labra-|and retire in silence as 
Germans have been taking their afternoon tea, | dor, unless there was some important end to be at- such experiences bave 
smoking, and drinking beer upon the broad and | tained by doing so. Would we be justiñed in ev- | we sought for them w 
huge piazza from which open salons. For 50 cen- | couraging them to return unless we had some good | fied or disappointed. 
‘times one has the benefit of good music. The or- | and justifiable motive? The word ‘ought’ expresses | But again I ask, 
chestra is composed of about twenty-five musicians | the moral obligation; ought we or ought we not to | to boring down to ou 
hose little house with a brilliant Prussian blue | seek communion with departed or spirit friends | which we know 
tinted interior looks very striking; but seen through | through “mediums” who make a trade of medium- | craving for ‘a | 

regardless of every consideration save that of | is, but that, L 
cial advantage to themselves? I think we ought | ment to t 


pn f 
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. trot, of spirit return, I enter my protest | enterprise and individual ability to respect the rights | assessing fines for unnecessary litigation and Irrelev- 
a permitting our self-love to dominate our | of others and be governed by conscience In all acts. | ant, emotional or other unjustifiable manner of plead- 
‘gegallsm. It allows no wrong to grow into a great ulcer—at | Ing; it may also point out the limits of intelligent 
ge judge an institution by the character of the | whose surgical removal the body politic, social and | enforcement of decrees and otherwise assist the 
iiy composing its membership—and we respect | individual, must subsequently suffer. It correcta its | judges to full realization of their responsibilities. 
disrespect it according to the worthiness or un- | own mistakes continually and provides an untram- Such a law shall, however, on no point be mandatory 
ness of their methods and practices. It is not] meled development of everything, which is human or prejudicial against the justice of any decision 
; ign but the many who give American Spiritual- | without being inhumane. It makes it impossible for | reached by one of the judiciaries. When a case is 
pit character before the civilized world. Are | any one class of persons to make binding rules for | decided, it is sent back, with decision attached to its 
ferot many who fully believe in the central idea | the conduct of others, or to arrogate to themselves | home district and its decrees enforced by the Mayor. 
i Spiritualism who decline to be classed as Spirit | the decision of what 1s good for the people, and it] All decrees must be unanimous. There is no appeal, 
F t and this notwithstanding the long list of | makes it possible to glide without friction from the] Il by death, resignation or other causes the judici- 
ie names which she displays of those who have | present order of vested rights and of property dis- | ary of any district is reduced to a number of, say 
besiisted to identify themselves with American | tribution into one that le healthier and more demo- | eight, judges, the population elects a full tribanal 
siijualism? What is the cause? cratic by the imperceptible gradations of a just| again, at the call of the Mayor. 
de mass of the Spiritualists approached their growth regulated by the whole people's natural con-| A new election of judges can also take place when 
Wal" in areverent, or at least in a thoughtful, | Servatism and a gradually broadening sense of jus- |a stipulated minimum number of citizens demand it 
gillorgetting spirit, the world would soon change | tice. and give security for the cost of the election at a 
| i stimate of Spiritualism, and more respectable Keeping in mind that on all points that which there | legally fixed rate per vote cast, the total amount al 
ip would feel that they were morally enriched | must be guarded against. is the delusive reasoning | the security to be determined by the Mayor. The 
Pypitenilfication with it. The self-seeking impulse | resulting from repeated transmission of abstract and | total actual cost Is to be forfeited to the district 
j ss and demorallzes every cause where it gets a| Uoverifiable terms applied to the regulation of an | treasury in case of the re-election of more than, say, 
f pod, while generosity enobles everything it | actual and concrete condition which can be fully ap- | eight judges of the old tribunal. 
be preciated only by direct observation—the institu-| New election of Mayor takes place when demanded 
a there are thousands in its fold who deplore | tions of the future State present themselves in a} by a minimum number of citizens (the minimum to 
| gilseeking spirit, I feel convinced (of course | rough and insufficient draft, about as follows: be fixed by law for each district with a view to its 
fbr bore strictures do not apply to such), and I| The State is divided into municipal districts, which | number of voters) who give security for cost to be 
Bip that they and all who desire to advance the | are also judicial districts. The grown population of | perfected in case of the old Mayor's re-election. 
fips cause of human well-being, will assist in| each district elect a mayor to govern with discre-| The Mayor determines his own pay and that of hia 
pitesing American Spiritualists to the necessity of | tionary powers under few and simple legal restric- | functionaries; he publishes a weekly paper that gives 
log themselves frequently and answering honestly | tions imposed by the State government. He contin- | Information of official acts, the plans and progress 


Mb ibis right?” ues to act until a successor is elected. He appoints of public works, public accounts and similar matter. 
cso, Mic. all officials required for the proper transaction of | The subscription price of the paper shall be fixed by 
— —— public business and also appoints the requisite num- law for each district. In the interval between the 
i ouncement of an election and the election, the 
THE SOURCE OL SOCIAL WAR. ber of men to act as one or several commissions of | 422 3 „ 
By M. C. Kra : arbitration before whom controversies between cit- | pages of this paper shall be open for mayorality 
Y . RUP. 


izens shall be taken with a view to conciliation be- | candidates to declare their ideas at cash space rates 
Iy fore they may go into the courts. He also appoints | fixed by law for each district, the cost to be refunded 
Tio theory. which sees in man's mental relations | the personnel of chambers of testimony, where all | in case of election. 
$ bis language the fundamental source of social testimony incidental to litigation shall be offered and The elected judiciaries have jurisdiction over civil 
moegs and seeks the remedy for society’s diseases in | formulated. Each judicial district elects a number | and criminal cases alike. They appoint the requis- 
co with that view, may readily find the | of men, say twelve, to act as judges. ite number of Justices of the Peace and the Governor 
urge ol being far-fetched laid at its door. Ir junctions and similar expedients are extra-ju- | ol the State appoints one man to sit with each Jus- 
Tanality, it does not matter as to ultimate results | dicial and are at the discretion of the mayor. If di- | tice of the Peace, forming courts of two before whom 
fine.spun, delicate and debatable a theory is, if | rected against the mayor they are at the discretion all arrested shall be taken within twelve hours. They 
fer all it is fallacious. A fool is no less a fool for | of the governor. decide on liberation or continuance and severity of 
fing ingenious in his foolishness; only he is more] In litigation the opposing parties, each, state | arrest, and judge police cases subject to appeal The 
tiy incurable. If this ‘conceptionist” theory of | whatever they want to state, subject to fine for ir- | Mayor appoints a public prosecutor to attend to 
prerament cannot be made to appeal to tte average | relevant or ambiguous verbiage, and offer testimony | criminality, but citizens may prosecute as well, if 
Allende like socialism, single tax and the rest of | as they please under the guidance of the chambers | they choose, taking the consequences of their act and 
yrolut isems which take their starting point | of testimony, which may make marginal annotations | furnishing security for cost and possible damages, 
bo certain imaginary and abstract natural |in the transcripts. All pleas are written (printed) | arrests and bonds to be decided on by one of the peace 
itis." it might seem as if it could never be real: and all testimony is in writing alto, and security is | courts. Such private prosecutions go before the 
and would therefor be open to the charge of be- | to be given by plaintiff for the total cost of taking commission of arbitration like other cases. The 
by im; mes cable, A very serious charge. And at | and transcribing the same in quadruplicate. sharp distinction between civil and criminal cases of 
poine it must be admitted that it would dea] The defendant bas a brief limit of time, say thirty | action is effaced. The final judicial decision may 
ess task, indeed, to make the multitudes under- | days, in which to complete his testimony and plain. | punish the prosecutor. 
J realize how much wiser they are by thelr | tif two weeks additionally for rebuttal, at the end of | The mayor may be impeached after a new election 
e conceptions than by the language in which | which period the case is sent for trial, the parties | has been properly demanded, and his case placed be- 
expression. Even the wisest, who are | making whatever statements that they deem proper | fore a tribunal composed of, say, twelve mayor and, 
tha danger, are continually being tricked | in regard to absent witnesses and like matters. The | Say, twelve judges selected by the Governor of the 
slusions by the sound of their own words | case is sent for decision to one of the State's judicial | State by a system of chance. Their decision shall be 
s them in a flux of slipshod associations | tribunals of elected judges. the particular district to | enforced by the Governor. 
à examinations of facts and into a be determined by a system of chance, drawing lots or | Matters of probate and all succession to property 
: some similar process. mortis causa are arranged by a peace court's appoint- 
social institutions could therefore at] The members of the tribunal before which the case | ment of a public administrator responsible for his 
cted as the fruit of even the most | comes, consider its merits, taking in due considera- | acts to the courts of selected judges. 
mental relations to our | tion the action had before the commission of arbitra- | The election of the Governor of the State shall be 
0 tion, which action accompanies the case described in made by the mayors and the elected judges, each 
win be the work in | a separate document prepared while the parties are | vote counting in proportion to the number of votes by 
‘will join hands in | before that body, and they also use their judgment in | which he was elected. The election shall be held in 
regard to the annotations made by the chambers of | the chamber of testimony in each district, simulta- 
testimony. They may decide that the litigants, | neously, and a new election shall be held when a 
» defendant, shall have the privilege of | legally fixed minimum number of judges in coojunc- 
additional testimony, or they may declare | tion witha legally äxed minimum number of mayors 
ent to judge and have the case | make the demand in a legally prescribed manner. 
nother but ordinarily they will] It shall be the State Governor's duty to govern the 
at shall be done to finish the case, and in | public school system and penal institutions as well 
ude to choose any ex- | as to coōperate with the mayors and other states in 
h, whioh it is | publio works, administerirg the State finances within 
we limit ot a budget passed by the legislative body, 
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by unanimous vote of Mayor and judges of each dis- | vinity schools; and to many minds will be the most 
trict in numbers corresponding to the votes cast at | conclusive evidence of the genuineness of the gospel 
the last previous district election. They convene on | records and the reality of that wondrous character, 
a certain date of each year and at the call of the | Jesus of Nazareth. 
Governor and receive a fixed compensation per year. 
The Governor publishes a monthly paper contain- 
ing accounts of State matters, the State budget, as THE PHYSIQUE OF ENGLISH GIRLS. 
proposed and passed, repeated in each issue; and the Several years ago an English surgeon, Mr. Hugh 
paper is open to communications from Mayors and Percy Dunn, contributed to the pages of The Medl- 
judges. cal Press and Circular the following remarks on this 
All the details of a governmental system of this subject: “Few things are more noticeable at as- 
general character, in so far as they need be and can semblies in these islands of ‘fair women and brave 
be specified, may be stated unmistakably in twenty men,“ as the poet says, than the improving physique 
ordinary book pages, and all the legislation needed of the Anglo- Saxon girls. No matter which class is 
to regulate its operations may find adequate expres- made the subject of inquiry in this regard, the same 
sion in fifty pages, but it is hardly necessary to go feature seems to prevail throughout. If Lord's 
into further details in this article or to enter on any | Cricket-ground, for example, be visited at the time 
defense against anticipated objections to the system. | of a great gathering of the aristocracy, as on the 
It is balanced by insecurity, as it were, more se- occasion of the annual contest between Oxford and 
curely than tho present system is balanced by formu- Cambridge, or the struggle between Eton and Har- 
done of law. Lonly wish to suggest in conclusion row, the one thing that cannot fail to attract atten- 
that the approach toa system of this general char- tion is the remarkable predominance of tall and di- 
acter may be made without abolishing at once all of vinely fair girls who are to be seen gracefully stroll- 
the present forms of courts, which will remain nec- ing over the grounds during the Intervals between 
essary for some time the duration to be fixed by the innings. Then if the scene be changed, and the 
e to determine the status. of vested observer make his way into the ball-room of middle- 
rights from which as a basis the new order should class persons, the same prevailing aun of the 
begin to become operative. fair dancers will again meet his gaze. Thus abund- 
The matters of police protection and the Gov- ant evidence is forthcoming that this is by no means 
Erara means for enforcing bis authority have nut an (0lated feature of the maidens of the United 
been mentioned in this sketch, not because they do Mingdom, but on the! contrary that it prevails 
not find their appropriate place in the system, but throughout all classes. Judging, however, from 
3 for laok of space. For the same reason all meation the prominence to which it seems to have attained 
of the forms of national government and the rela- during recent years, there is quite the possibility 


tions to national government bas been omitted that it will develop in time into a racial characteris- 
| à tic. The women of ancient Lacedæmon, we are 


told, were specially instructed to ‘put on“ as much 


FROM THE ARABIC. muscle and as little clothing as possible. Each of 

WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. these instructions, however, was given, so to speak, 

Regard thy fellows, dead, with kindliness; asa matter of business, in view of the warlike vir- 

Forget their sins, and pity their distress; tues which were required to be fostered by the race. 

Give to their virtues deeds an ample praise; But England is not Sparta, and the tallness and good 
Doubtless their lives were sweeter than their days. | Physique of English girls are features which are not 

j Hen thou, thyself, wilt need when in thy grave, wooed as the result, say, of commands from the Sec- 
k Some generous thoughts; let this be one: “He gave retary of State for the War Department, but are 
raise to bie brothers when they lay in death: presumably the outcome of healthful exercise, in- 

il Who snffereth men, him Allah suffereth.” dulged in for the sake of amusement. Thus lawn 


tennis and other out-ol-door games in this country 
are probably producing an effect upon our race 
A NEW VIEW OF JESUS. which would scarcely have been anticipated.” 


Rey. Solon Lauer, is giving in the New South A London morning journal in commenting on Mr. 
Church, Boston, a course of lectures on “Psychical Dunn's statements, said: ‘The general run of young 
Research.” He said in the opening lecture accord- | women look upon life as an agreeable opportunity 
a ing to the report, that skeptical arguments against for doing, thinking, and enjoying things pleasant. 
the reality of the miraculous powers ascribed to | Children are clad much more warmly and discrimi- 
Jesus and the apostles as well as to saints of the | uatingly than in olden days; and the girls get the 
early church, are now being combatted by a new undivided and unqualified advantage of this better 
line of evidence, strictly scientitic in its character, treatment. When they have left the nursery, the 
We have found, said the speaker, that many of | same improvement in training is manifested. They 
powers ascribed to the early apostles of the | walk more, they ride more, play games they never 
irch exist in human nature to-day in a more or used to play, and have many faculties aroused and 
developed form; and that so far from being in- | exercised in them that were wont to lie dormant and 
dible, the miracles of healing reported in the unused. The consequence is that the English girls 
pel record are rendered extremely probable by | of this generation are not only a lovely, but a splen- 
actual experiments of French snd German physi- did race; and there would be fewer exceptions to 
g the practice of healing by suggestion. The what is fast becoming a manifest rule were it not 
i ac that these alleged powers of Jesus and his dis- | that some of them ‘fill up the margin’ and draw too 
‘ciples are possessed in some degree by persons living | heavily on thelr splendid resources. The world 
‘to-day, ís to scientific thinkersgthe most satisfactory | Contains no more delightful or exhilarating sight 
‘the authenticity of the gospel records, ‘The | than the West End streets of London on a fine morn- 
of psychical science will place Jesus in the] ing in winter. Hundreds and hundreds of fair, 
of nature, sọ far as the exercise of miracu- | blonde, splendidly developed young creatures pass 
dus powers is concerned; but it will leave him still by wreathed in smiles, often on the verge of hearty 
e same divinely illumined soul, living and moving | laughter, fancy free, conscious of the sense of full- 
peaking ona plane of spiritual life not realized | blooded existence, admirable in gait, fresh as the 
in of our acquaintance. His words will | dawn, overflowing with spirits and fun, the comely 
authority to rational minds when it shall | robust mothers of the future race of Englishmen.” 
oy psychical science that he was not sim. We have in these facts a reply to the question 


oat Uni- | Whether the English race is degenerating. The | or 
‘cause of its actual improvement is to be found in | l: 


NOV. Mii 


knowledge, and an anxiety utterly unknown i g 
homes, the doctors, the nurses and the kito 

the past, It stands to reason that women, and 
cially those of the comfortable classes, harep 
by it more than men. For while men nearly ales, 
use thelr powers as fast and as vigorously gy 
acquire them, and oftentimes faster and too 
lessly, the strength that by good food, exper y 
gione, more fresh air and more physical y 
has been added to girls, has been stored UP, ang 

any rate not wasted.” 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


When addressing the Y. M. C. A. on the subjeq 
‘Conciliation and Arbitration,” the Rev, Was 
ton Gladden, D. D., of Columbus, Ohio, sald: 

“J wish all the employers in America could kan 
listened to the workingmen talk hore this alteren 
I wish they might know as I do how much sweet 
sonableness there really is in the workingmen. | 
a firm believerin arbitration. I think the g , 
come when there should be war no more. [dong 
lieve in the government spending millions In x 
ships. I believe rather in disarmament, Ie 
believe in industrial war any more than I do infuus 
national war. But slavery is worse than war, f 
would rather seen man die defending bis mavoko 
than repudiate it. Therefore | believe in labor 
ganizations. I firmly believe they are a neces 
to the welfare of workingmen. 

The object of war is an honorable peace. Thiig 
true of capital and labor, too, I believe. Tale 
shown in all strikes. When a difficulty arlies 
the men strike, or there is a lockout, after weekt g 
months of contention both sides stop to consider 
is right. Why could not this be done at fir, 
avoid the long contention. I believe It can. It 
been done, and the day isat hand when It will bed 
only method. ‘This industrial dueling will bev 
just as infamous a hundred years from now Mii 
pistol and sword dueling of a hundred years sgi 
to-day. I can see it in the sings of the times 0 
of the signs is the conference of this week.” 

Elsewhere Dr. Gladden spoke on the moral aspa 
of wage-earning, as follows: “We are all 
workers. The law of recompense and justice rin 
throughout the spiritual world. The realm of om 
duct is just as much subjected to laws as thoreal 
of physics. When a deed is performed It instant 
takes its place in the world of cause and efed 
Break the lawsof physics and suffering ensues. 4 
act of perfidy is accompanied by inflammation ol itt 
moral being. When a deed becomes a physical! 
it must be treated as such, Thus conduct Is subje 
to the law of wages though the compensation Lin 
paid into a man’s estate, but into his character, Tb 
truth contained is a tremendous truth and It l 
which no man can afford to ignore. Many avi 
favor of the enforcement of the Mosaic law o 
titive justice, but this law of exact recompe 
would not work well in the family or neigh 
circle. The agreement of this law is also a 
nied by friction in the iodustrial law. 
realms of quantitive justice and uncaloulatis 
trations lie side by side, The great qu 
every man is to decide in which one of the 
he is naturalized. Which to bo—a w. 
free giver. The rule of wages ne 
thing to the highest perfection, — 
never entered into the realm of 
has never known what it {s to 1 
omn truth, Let each decide, 


Un the same occasion Mr. 
able editor of The American 


OY, 24, 1894. 
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photographic plates. The author says, ‘‘Like the 
chemical principle known as catalysis they—the me- 
diums—act merely by thelr presence.” He made his 
own conditions which were cheerfully accepted; used 
his own camera, a binocular camera and unopened 
packages of dry plates purchased from dealers of 
repute. Thore were present a clergyman of the 
church of England, a practitioner of the healing art 
who is a fellow of two learned societies, a gentleman 
who graduated in the Hall of Sclence in the days of 
Charles Bradlaugh, two extremely hardheaded Glas- 
gow merchants, gentlemen of commercial eminence 
and probity, our host, his wife, the medium ane my- 
self. There was no background. I myself took the 
piate from the dark slide, and under the eyes of the 
two detectives, placed it in the developing dish. 
Under these strict conditions a figure was developed 
on the plate between the silter and the camera which 
is presented in the book on page 29." A discussion 
followed the address of Mr. Taylor and the exhibi- 
tion of the photographs taken which Is given in some 
detail. 

The article by Rev. H. K Haweis is reprinted from 
The Daily Graphic of June 23, 1892, accompanied 
by two photographs of a lady with the spirit of her 
father and one of Stainton Moses and the unknown 
ghost” which the compiler of the book under consid- 
ation, in a private letter, says were obtained under 
strictly test conditions. The reverend gentleman it 
seems preached in his church on two successive 
Sundays on the subject of spirit photographs and 
had on exhibition in the vestry of his church several 
labeled ‘spirit photos and the spirit drawings by 
the late Mrs. Watts, daughter of William and Mary 
Howitt,” declaring there is nothing like publicity 
as a means of getting at the truth. Let in the light! 
Sift facts! ‘Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good. I. Thess., v. 21. Thus he ends his article. 

The next article by James Robertson is from the 
side of the avowed Spiritualist, in which the most 
interesting thing is the matter concerning the ob- 
taining of a portrait of a child by **Edina.” 

Mr. Andrew Glendinning in his Miscellanea“ al- 
ludes again to the work of Mumler giving one of his 
photographs—also given by Aksakof in his Aulmis- 
mus and Spiritismus’—further citing testimony of 
Crookes, Wallace, and Stainton Moses. He also 
gives an explanation of the process which comes 
from the “Beyond” through a medium and presents 
several photographs taken by the binocular camera 
which Stainton Moses regarded as indispensible 
“that the genuineness of spirit photographs so ob- 
tained could not be called in question.“ The photo- 
graphs represented in this book are certainly quite 
remarkable. 

The book closes with a passage which will be of 
interest to Chicago people. At the Photographic 
Congress held at the World's Fair, Judge Bradwell, 
of Chicago, was Chairman of the opening meeting. 
In his introductory remarks, after summarizing the 
work done by photographers, he said: ‘I have no 
doubt there are those within the sound of my voice 
who will live to see the time when photographic re- 
productions will be sent from country to country as 
quickly as telegraphic messages to-day. In conclu- 
sion, may I not ask, who shall say that the camera, 
adjusted by the hand that feels, and focused by the 
sensitive eye that sees beyond, with the aid of the 
intensely sensitive dry plates, shall not bring to 
light and view the forms of our departed friends, 
and solve the problem of immortality and life?’ “ 

The author concludes in capitals: 

“JUDGE BRADWELL IS ANSWERED. THE 
VEIL IS LIFTED." 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


ugh the times, the state of affairs and the 
fo which originated the Thanksgiving holiday 
passed away, yet itis well to have the annual 
jco Of the day kept up, not alone because of 
mligious significance but also for its halo of home 
pi friendly associations—and besides we of to-day 
yebecoming such chronic grumblers that it is well 
pb reminded once a year at least of what there is 
jour diversified lots to be thankful for. In these 
of financial pressure there are many who at 
dei thought will decide that they have small need 
d thankegiving in any direction; Louisa Alcott re- 
le lo her autobiography that in the days of the 
Molly's direst need when the ‘‘transcendental wild 
me” having been sown, had resulted in a dearth of 
Di world’s goods, the brave mother would smilingly 
prove the repinings of her young daughters by 
the oft repeated words of a quaint friend, 
eying cheerliy, Girls, think on your marcies!” So 
all have need at times in the midst of our many- 
à worries to be directed to think of the merciful 
blogs of our lot. 
It in the midst of pecuniary privation, health and 
grength are ours to work, however hard, until we can 
ide the crisis over; if sick and suffering, love and 
Wapathy be given us; if trouble and grief over- 
ake us, hope and faith still remuin; if our ambi- 
as ard momentarily defeated, courage for further 
titlement is yet strong within us—all these other 
ides ol the story are mercies to be thankful for. To 
sire it depends somewhat on our mood of mind 
id present circumstances, whether we shall be able 
bdistinctly discern wherein and wherefore we have 
mason to give thanks, but if one is in earnesta little 
reful mind sifting will reveal some good cause for 
malelul thoughts. But should one fail to dis- 
yer any reason why he personally should be thank- 
“itis still within his power to give some one else 
se for thanksgiving. 
there was a dear and generous-hearted woman 
ho never In all her life of seventy years knew what 
was to have a competence or surplus of worldly 
who used to say ‘‘there was never any one so 
wor tat she may not help some one still poorer,” 
ind On that axiom she acted all her life. No one asked 
ald without receiving it in some form in serv- 
food, money or sympathy. It was never 
much she could give at once, save of her work 
Ì loving advice, but however little she had she 
r refused any one, and in spite of scant means 
hegladdened more hearts than some millionaires 
lave during a lifetime. So it should be with all of 
-en the annual Thanksgiving time would be 
ich in happy retrospect, for we can always find 
few alittle poorer than ourselves to help to 
bankfulness by doing what lies in our power to 
ise them to a better and happier condition. 
The lessons of the Thanksgiving festival do not, 
oim nagine, touch the heart or teach the mind in 
iih as they do in maturity. In spite of sermon 
ng the child sees only in Thanksgiving a wel- 
break in the routine of life, marked by extra 
ulgence in prohibited sweets and rich food, by a 
grown-up-ness in the possession and right 
al of a little pocket-money, and the satis- 
on of the greed of selfish enjoyment offered in 
rally debarred amusements. But the parents 
re wise because of their parenthood, will in- 
ir Thanksgiving dinner and family recrea- 
r more homeless or seemingly friendless 
; and suna vy osustog. ann 


The true believers in Spiritualism, however, from 
whose bome some dear one has been called to other 
yot unseen spheres of action, though they miss the 
scen presence at the table, and sorrow for the loss of 
constant companionship, can yet give thanks for the 
joy of knowledge of continued existence and pro- 
gressive life—nay more, for the deep conviction that 
often on occasions of family reunions on earth, 
where sympathy of heart and intellect had subsisted 
between the different members of the family group, 
it is permitted that the absent return for a brief 
space, and in the words of Elizabeth Phelps Ward: 


“There is no vacant chair. The loving meet— 

A group unbroken—smitten who knows how? 

One sitteth silent only, in his usual seat; 

We gave him once that freedom. Why not now?” 


“Death is a mood of life. It is no whim 

By which life's giver mocks a broken heart. 

Death is life’s reticence. Still audible to Him 
The hushed voice, happy, speaketh on, apart.” 

S. A. U. 


THE VEIL LIFTED.” 


Such is the comprehensive title of a very remark- 
able book which has caused much comment in cir- 
cles not usually stirred by reports of psychic phe- 
nomena, the columns of journals devoted to photog- 
raphy containing appreciative notices of this work. 


The paper by J. Traill Taylor may be said to be 
the «piece de resistance.“ The author of this paper 
written for the British Journal of Photography, in 
which itappeared March 17, 1893, declares in the 
opening sentence ‘‘Spirit photography, so-called, has 
of late been asserting its existence in such manner 
and to such an extent as to warrant competent men 
making an investigation, conducted under stringent 
test conditions into the circumstances under which 
such photographs are produced, and exposing the 
fraud, should it prove to be such, Instead of pooh- 
poohing it as insensate because we do not uncerstand 
how it can be otherwise—a position that scarcely 
commends itself as intelligent or philosophical.” He 
next alludes to the work of Mumler and of Beattie 
and Hudson. He suggests the mode in which spur- 
ious photographs may be procured. He next men- 
tions ‘‘Fluoresence”’ as something which may with 
success be employed. A room (visually dark) may 
be full of the ultra violet rays of the spectrum, and a 
photograph may be taken in that dark light (sic). 
Objects in a room so lighted would be plainly visible 
to the lens of the camera, at any rate they could be 
reproduced on the sensitive plate, while at the same 
time not an atom of luminousness could be perceived 
in the room by any person possessing ordinary or 
normal vision. Hence the photographing of an in- 
visible image, whether it be of a spirit or a lump of 
matter is not scientifically impossible. If it reflect 
only the ultra violet rays of the spectrum, it will be 
easily photographed, although quite invisible to the 
sharpest eye. Some very striking phenomena may 
be produced by the agency of fluorescence. He al- 
ludes next to experiments with certain fluorescent 
substances especially disulphate of quinine which, 
though to the eye is colorless like water, is to the 
camera as black as ink. ‘This must be acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. Other flourescent substances 
are mineral uranite, certain salts of uranium, canary 
glass, alcoholic solution of chloryhyll, aesculine, 
tincture of stramonium seeds and of turmeric and 
others still better. 

He tells the story of a young lady who had used 
the disulphate of quinine by tracing a deaths, head 
and bones on her face and the consternation which 
i produced in the minds of the photographer and 
ttendants, and then proceeds to the account of 
riments which were made in this lino. Mr. 


PRENATAL INFLUENCE.” 

The sub-title of this work is Prenatal Influence, i 
Limitation of Offspring., and Hygiene of the Gener; 
tive System," and it well defines the scope of 
author's, subject. How fan such a book is awed i 
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_géneral circulation is a question of taste, but in these 
days when society has come to be regarded as or- 
ganic, and its well being declared to be entitled to Mrs. Rosa Miller Avery, who passed on to the 
the chief consideration, rather than that of the in- higher life from her beautiful home at Edgewater, 
dividual, we do not see that the general discussion of | III., on Tuesday, November 9th, was a woman of re- 
its topics can be avoided. markable and unique character—a thoroughly pro- 
The proposition that Dr. Elliot takes for his text | gressive woman with qualities which endeared 
is that it is the right of every child to be well | her to the many friends whose sincere love she had 
born.” Jfa child has this right, then itis the duty | won, and who will henceforward miss the heartfelt 
of Its parents to act so that the right shall be en- | tenderness of her correspondence, and uplifting com- 
joyed. It is a difficult matter, however, to convince | panionship. 
the ordinary individual that there is either duty or] Mrs. Avery was essentially a product of that time 
rightin the matter. The sexual instinct is usually | of spiritual unrest reaching out toward larger lib- 
regarded as belonging to the animal nature, and its | erty of body and spirit which began with the deter- 
exercise is governed by passion rather than by | mination among progressive souls in America in the 
reason. There is no doubt that in this respect the | earlier years of the century that human slavery of 
modern civilized man is far below his Aryan ances- |all kinds whether of color or sex, should be abol- 
tor. Marriage to the ancient Persian and Hindoo | ished in a country which professed to be republican 
Was a sacred Institution, designed certainly for the | in government aud principle and flaunted itself as 
perpetuation of the race, but also for that of the sac- | the home of freedom. 
rifices to the ancestral spirits. The first-born child | Among the earliest contestants for the abolition of 
especially was considered to have been sent by the | slavery was Nahum Miller, the father of Rosa, and 
gods and every care, therefore, was taken that it his good, strong-souled wife was no less ardent in 
should be well born.“ Prayer and offerings were | the grand cause and their home in Ohio, before the 
made to the spirits before the nuptial bed was ap- war, was one of the many stations of the so-called 
proached, and care was taken that the gift they were | «underground railway” by which men and women 
asked for should be in every respect worthy of them. | born in southern American slavery found their way 
If the author had borne this in mind, he would not to ownership of themselves through being sent 
have made so broad a statement as that in ancient | thereby to countries under monarchical government. 
times the physical side dcminated the intellectual.” So Rosa Miller grew up to womanhood in a 
The appearance of such a work as that of Dr. liberty-loving, freedom-demanding atmosphere of 
Elliot, the first part of which appeared originally as | thought and expression, for her father was strongly 
a series of articles in ‘The Arena,” is evidence that | liberal in his religious convictions and her mother 
a return is being gradual made to the ideas of our | soon perceived that women as a sex were as nearly 
remote ancestors in relation to marriage. Whether | enslaved according to then existing laws as the ne- 
a state of celibacy is, as taught by some of the Chris- | groes were as a race; and all these influences had 
tian Fathers. a higher state spiritually than that of their effect upon the character and thought of the 
Marriage, may be a question. Until, however, the | young daughter of the household. The whole State 
intellect completely dominates the lower nature, that | and neighborhood, however, was at that time in 
question will he decided in favor of the latter state, spiritual ferment, the result of the anti-slavery dis- 
and in the interests of society as well as for the bene- | cussions and persecutions, Religious discussions 
ft ot che individuals concerned it is advisable that | were also everywhere rampant from the same cause, 
the offspring of marriage should be well and not ill- | and the writer recalls Mrs. Avery’s vividly described 
born. For this purpose it is necessary that would-be | recollection of the horror with which she, a little 
parents should be instructed, and they will find in girl ol near his own age, listened to the heretical 
Dr. Elliot's book all the information they need con- | doubts of a minister's son—little Bob Ingersoll, 
veyed in a clear style, and without the offensiveness | whose father preached somewhere in the vicinity— 
of language or detail to which the subject of which he | in regard to God and heaven and hell, expressed to 
treats lars itself open. It deals first with pre-| her one afternoon when the two children, Rosa and 
natal influence, which is fully established by the | Robbie, had wandered off into a field or orchard and 
numerous cases referred to by the author, and by the | discussed theology from childish standpoints. Meet- 
Opinions of medical experts. It follows that pre- ing Ingersoll in later yeara Mrs. Avery reminded 
cautions should be taken by parents to prevent any | him of this early discussion, and spoke to him of her 
such 20: atal evil influence affecting the child. But|own spiritual experiences; to which the good- 
the uence may be good, and hence the requisites | natured, but agnostic Colonel replied: Well, I 
a well-born child are equally important, | bave no objection to your theory—and if it's true, 
| are ¢ considered by the author, who well | I'll be as ready to flap my wings as any of you!” 
“In no, way can parents better show to the It wasan open secret among Mrs. Avcry’s intimate 
r! awh iey are than by their children. They | friends that her’s had been from childhood a re- 
ne next our hearts, are something we can love and | markable series of spiritual experiences. Asa child 
ol and who will return itio old age. They are she saw and conversed with spirits, but as she was 
ond of union between mother and father, often | treated as one one who told fasehoods and threatened 
ping them from drifting apart. They help us to | with whippings for reporting her clairvoyant and 
they sweeten and soften our nature, and | Clairaudient knowledge she gradually ceased to 
lessons which only children can teach.” speak of them until she found those who understood 
l part of Dr. Elliotts work deals with how real such so-called ‘imaginative’ visions were 
of “Limitation of Offspring” and The t her. But her spiritual gifts continued in one 
Philosophy of Generative life.” We | {orm or another all through ber life, and as she has 
fer to the latter subject, beyond stating | /requently said to the writer, the unseen spiritual 
points out the influence of intellect- world was as real to her as this material earth, and 
controlling the passions. The former | Prospective death, so-called, had no terrors for her. 
3 of great importance and we think that it is This feeling gave her a spiritual fearlessness in 
Dr. Elliott with the caution Itre- speaking ber thought on all subjecta, even to those 
t he strongly con- who widely differed from all her conclusions, philo- 
tion, which is s0 sophical, religious, political or moral, but uttered 
5 n her kind, sweet voice, with smiling eyes, and 
TA upon the: lovely face, framed in later years 
NS la locks, no opponent could 


. 
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slavery teaching and organized the first 
society known there, drawing down upon her 
the anathemas of the clergy of that date; but 
warm-hearted, wealthy and Independent mes 
women of that town sympathized with her, and y 
result was before long a church organized upon 
broadest liberty-loving principles. During all 
life she was active in all organizations for purer ii 
ing and wide personal liberty, although still kes 
in line of orthodox faith interpreted by her owns 
itual knowledge. In a letter to the writer she ay 
“Well, God be with you! God be with you—ls sp 
prayer for this and every day in your beball, Be 
fore modern Spiritualism was known, and when | 
a young child I was taught that ‘God’ meant Fe 
preme Goodness,’ (and Devil meant the spirit of 
evil)—everywhere present overturning darkness lni 
light. ‘Evolution,’ we say now, or evil the shadow 
side of good. Since then, I ever reverence the om 
of God as the All-Good, hence supreme In power ang 
purpose. When the religions of the world becom 
spiritualized then the the theological God snd deni 
will disappear like mists before the rising sun,” 


Another expression of her oxthodox faith wa 
given on the expected baptism at her ideal home 
Rose Cottage,” of her eldest grandohild, Rose Foe 
ter Avery, daughter of her son C. Miller Avery, x 
Rachel Foster Avery, thus: “My blessed baby 
be here Sunday, May 31st, and will be baptized : 
Rose Cottage don't smile— I believe in baptism, If 
is such a spiritual emblem—water, I mean, [be 
lieve in a Christ without ‘saving blood’ and nonsen 
sical legends, and I believe just as much and mo 
in a spiritual existence than I do in an earthly o 
I know it to be a truth, for seeing and hearing iste 
lieving. ‘To-morrow is Love’s day, February 14 
so accept all the flowers of love, appreciation ss 
sympathy for the newness of life which the new a 
pel of love brings.” 

Again, The real and dangerous infidels are In the 
church and state. I say this while belleving—ins 
certain sense—in both church and state.” It would 
be well for the world if one part of her individual 
creed were adopted by every one; she writes. 
one of the articles of my religious creed toh 
fully perform all promises—to keep my word so thi 
every one cán feel concerning me that I can badé 
pended on, for [do so honor and admire persons! 
can trust. Integrity in little things is so supremely 
beautiful to me.” = 

Above all things else nearly, was Ross Miller 
Avery's devotion to the enfranchisement of her 
sex. For this she worked from girlhood to herd 
and it is to be regretted that her last illness kept 
from the enjoyment of casting the small 
a ballot which many thousands of 
women were allowed to vote a few days 
departure. She was an active and honor 
of the Cook County Saffrage Association, 
Suffrage Association, the National Council 
and was the organizer and first Presiden 
thony Suffrage Club of this city. Sue w 
stantly for the press in behalf of woman's fr 
was the dear friend of many leading 


lax or stop my efforts until 
our banners. The wom 


* 
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political and financial world, as well as in the “WHat my friend Rogers has sald about unseen 
jand limited enclosure which we call home. To CHILD-NATURE STUDY. presences,” sald C. R. Walden, reminds me of a 
ize religion, to humanize politics, to liber- In the course of his address before the convocation | peculiar affinity between a sister of mine and me. 


“ge the lust for creeds and church confinement, is | for the study of child nature, Dr. Dewey of Chicago | We are usually several hundred miles apart, and yet 
P sok directly for woman, or equal suffrage —it is | University referred to the the almost total lack of | our minds are in constant communication. I can at 
rock bottom of all reforms.” reverence and obedience in our children, and be de- | will call a view of her household, see just where she 
T Bot though so earnest as a reformer, Mrs. Avery | clared that thlags must become a geat dend worse | is and what she is doing. If shels ill I know it in 
n essentially a most womanly woman, devoted to | before they get better. He based his opinion on the |a moment and have before now taken long journeys 
home, and husband and she was a proud and lov- | fact that our historical methods are passing away. | when I learned in this way that she was ill. My sie 
{,pmother and grandmother. She was refined and cor- | He affirms that the only remedy for the evil is for ter can keep track of me in the same way, and fre- 
in manner, keeping always a wonderful air of | the parents to reverence the child, thus apparently | quently I receive letters at places where 1 did not 
ahness and youth which the fresh tints of her reversing what has hitherto been regarded as the | tell her I would be. At one time I was about to en- 
face didnot belie. She had an esthetic taste | ordinary course of nature. What Dr. Dewey possl- | ter into a business contract The next morning after 
‘sdornment of her person and her home and | bly means is that parents must reverence, not so | talking the matter over I received a telegram from 
d herself on her skill as a cook and house- | much the child, as the child-nature. He is reported | my sister, telling me to make no contracts until I re- 
kæpir. Ina letter she says, Very many women | as saying: ceived a letter from her. I waited, and the follow- 
Beene and-Locontend that such ought 125 “Tf the child will not render obedience to the e ex gg le saying font een 
engage in it, if possible, but that every avocation me anà that something told her that it would be dis- 
sits drudgery, and unless it were so we could not astrous. Itso affected me that I declined to close 
the divine side of any kind of work. _Gardening, fundamental principle must be changed from one the agreement, and I afterward found that had I 
sework, the care of animals, such things are my TAC in extarmall to ue a intacnal! Th ae done as I first intended it would have resulted in my 
tife and heaven; I love housework.” And in a note —— Z aie oe neo losing every dollar that I had.”—Cincinnati En- 
must follow the child's nature and not make the è 
on know oa Resign =a child follow the parent's nature. If our civilization moter — kai — 
s- |. - : : ===! 

teste of the future—eating is a symbol of 1781 2 25 © Seiten ce end ma Ix Flske's Histo { the United States for Schools 
iificance when rightly considered apart from the thority E unto 28 . S b 75 5 a 5 z >d on the b Pyt v 
ole gourmand. Eating and drinking is the child and find there the true basis for discipline 15 en r eae: 5 oe i 5 
typical of the sustenance of the spirit and spiritual oe See tet rie papers ee 1 We op sis . siS a of Ne Nigeeae pe 
ees without money and without price. It ought will come some time when it will be believed that it | , Pag r aa 

b È ; requires as much knowledge, as much study, to han- dae, with the following note by Mr. Fiske: Frank- 
fobesimplified as a cup of refreshment with a few dle a child as it does to be a good gardener.” lin was busy with all sorts of things, great and 
eelmeats and crackers, for life is too full and husy small. In 1732 he began to publish Poor Richard's 
wih the spiritual workers to look after the physical This is nothing morethan what: all ‘advanced edn- Almanac, compiled by himself and full of quaint 
more than is absolutely necessary.“ In another let- | Cators have said, expressly or implicitly, but as | maxlms. It became extremely popular, and was 
fershe writes: “There are no furnishings more to stated by Dr. Dewey it leaves out of view a very es- translated into many languages. I give a facsimile 
py mind than that of a well-selected library—hooks sential factor in the situation. Every organism re- of the Februray page, 1746, photographed from a 
4 wet mind and understandirg and shadows of the | quires training if it is to be domesticated; that is, copy belonging to President Holyoke, of Harvard, 
tellectually great and good, who are all living | not allowed to run wild. No one knows this better who died in 1769. Observe that at the top February 
somewhere and must come very near to those who | than the good gardener, and although the nature of is called the twelfth month, as usual in Old Style.” 
(in digest the intellectual and spiritual sustenance, | the plant has to be studied if good effects are to be |The material at the beginning of the page is so char- 
ind dispense it to others.” obtained from cultivation, yet in addition discipline acteristic of Franklin that we reproduce it bere: 


i í lant cannot be made 
Au all-pervading spirit of lovin tea has to be enforced. Even a p 
: suas Was ae «obedient to itself“ unless it is properly trained, and | “Man’s rich with little, were his Judgment true, 


1 0 ag 15 8 aid c lc i 1651 le less can such a result be obtained without dis- | Nature is frugal, and her Wante are few; 
references to “son,” his wife, and babies and to her cipline in the case of a child. Those few Wants answer'd, bring sincere Delights, 
husband. I may quote I think without offense a The real source of the want of reverence by chil- But Fools —— themselves new Appetites. 
womanly bit of grandmotherliness. Once after a] dren for their parents is lack of ‘discipline. By Bence and pride seek Things at vast Expense, 
found of visiting she wrote from her son’s home: | this is not meant the exercise of absolute authority Which relish not to Reason nor to Sense. 
“Alter all I shall be glad to get back to my home | with obedience based on fear, but the loving train- Like Cats in Airpumps, to bn khi eae 
nestagain—though I love the baby so dearly it will | ing which points out the right path and sees that On Joys too thin to keep the Soul alive. 
break my heart ever to leave her. She is all Fos- the child walks in it. This is nothing more than 
fer” from the crown of her head to the end of her moral education, the importance of which surely A WRITER opposes the taxation of church property 
little pink toes, but I love her just as devotedly as | justifies the use of such means of coercion, if neces- | on the ground that it ‘would be rendering tribute to 
though she was all Avery.” And again, ‘‘Daugh-| sary, as are enployed to compel attention to the less | the State for what is not the State’s, but is dedicated 
r Rachel has sent me baby’s first shoes for luck to | important subjects of intellectnal education. The | to God.” Without exposing the fundamental falla- 
e Cottage. Oh, those little shoes! I have just | moral nature forms the basis of all conduct and it is | cies involved in this proposition, we simply remark 
0 them with kisses. I used to kiss her dear lit- | absolutely essential that its true principles shall be | that the churches, although ‘dedicated to God,“ are 
le feet almost to a blister.“ instilled into the mind at an early age, if life is not | not guarded by him, are not protected even from the 
Among the reforms advocated by Mrs. Avery was | to be a lamentable failure. Until a child is old | lightning of heaven; and since their protection by the 
p of cremation of dead bodies. Only a year or | enough to judge for itself it ought to be guided by | State, therefore, in common with other property, is 
iro ago she wrote a most logical argument in behalf | its parents or others in authority. Unless it learns |a necessity and involves expense which is met by 
substitution of cremation for earth-burial | to be obedient to its parents or others it can never | levying a tax, why should they be exempted from 
was published in the Inter Ocean and after- | be ‘obedient to itself,” as obedience can be learned | taxation? As President Garfleld, in a speech in 
dcopied into THE JOURNAL. Agreeably to her only through discipline. This is merely self-re- | Congress, June 22, 1874, said: “The divorce be- 
‘the tenement of clay which she had out- f straint, the power to exercise which grows with the | tween Church and State ought to be absolute. It 
was given to the purifying flames at the Cre- | practice of it, and therefore if it is not practiced at | ought to be so absolute that no church property any- 
lory at Graceland Cemetery, Chicago,on Monday, | all it will cease to exist. It is true that Dr. Dewey | where, in any State or in the Nation, should be 
th, the day of the funeral services at Rose | supposes that if we go deeper into the nature of the | exempt from equal taxation; for if you exempt the 
Although the day was exceedingly stormy | child we shall find there “the true basis for diselp- property of any church organization, to that extent 
tives were present from the Cook County, line and authority.” This is perfectly true, as the | you impose a church tax upon the whole community.” 
i uffrage societies to which she 1 ‘| ultimate authority is man’s own nature; but we must 
; Women's ress Association 1 55 to Eee we can run, and even to crawl | ſyhat higher praise can we bestow on anyone than 
s tee aiid before the child knows the |i say of him that he barbors another's prejudices on 
t and recognizes its authority, he has to be with u hospitality so cordial as to give him, for the 
what la right by those placed in authority time, the sympathy next best to, if indeed it be not 
d to bow to such authority. But if r 
Ci à edification iu, charity itself. For whatdisturbs more 
ue on the one elde love is no less re- and dlstracts mankind than the uncivil manners that 


and therefore no punish- 
ble whioh 7 not | cleave man from man?—A. B. Alcott. 


parent, the only remedy is to make it obedient to 
itself. Because of the changes in civilization the 


— 
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hold ít truth with him who sings 
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form, substance, knowledge is boundless 

and eternal i 

united in thought. 

The spiritual, mental and material 
worlds all contribute to the sustenance of 
the body; this in turn upholds the brain. 
A norma: person instinctively chooses the 
proper food for his system—thus illus- 
trating the law of demand and supply in | be such, were true? Would reply that in 
matter. the former case the principal mind’s at- 

On the mental plane, this same law is | tention did not happen to be on the sub- 

called aspiration and explains the power | liminal during the writing, and 1n the lat 
to attractknowledge. Aspiration may be | ter case it was not concentrated on the 
conscious or unconscious, which furnishes | devi)! 
a key to the temptations of our saviour 
just before final purification. They could 
not at that stage, vibrate willingly with 
the lower world, neither had they quite 
outgrown it. The opposing and conquer- 
ing force was conscious spiritual will, 
The mental will is one with desire and 
can be externalized in thought by uniting 
with knowledge; spiritual will isone with 
intuition and forms a magnet for the truth 
that is yet veiled. 

The expression ‘‘thought-transference” 
Suggests motion, and the natural inference 
is that thought, in a definite form, trav- 
els on telephonic ether from brain to brain. 
This is plainly visible at times toa psy 
chic. But may it not be a magnetic wave 
directed by one will to the quickening of 


and in the case of devout Christivns whi 


gence claims to be a departed spirit be- 


TRUTH. 
By A. D. MARCRPRES. 
Hold your grip on whatis true, 
Though beayen should fall: 
Truth will live to bear you through, 
Over all. 


See? 
HERMAN WETTSTEIN. 


Byron, ILL. 
Show the world your bonest mind, 


And never dare 
Profane the boly truth you find 
Waiting there. 


“JUST WANT TO KNOW, 
KNOW.” 


To tae Epiror: Materialization seem 
to be one of the most striking and con- 
vineing phases of spirit phenomena. Our 
Papers teem with accounts of full-form 
materializations, accounts signed by repu- 
table witnesses, and we cannot doubt their 
veracity. What many of us do dure to 
doubt, however, is the objectivity of such 
phenomena. We know the Indian fakir 
makes us see wonderful performances; yet 
when we attempt to photograph said per- 


YOU 


Curses falling thick and fast, 
Like stony hall, 

Though driven forth by angry blast. 
Shall not prevail. 


Fiercest storms are soonest spent, 
And peace serene 

Is like a benediction sent, 
To close the scene. 


Truth, though crushed, shall rise again 
Some other day, 
When colors false no longer stain 


Pair display. another? Animal, or even fetro-maguet. formances, nothing appears on the plate 

3 ism quickens life without giving life, and | save the fakir. Theosophists have re- 

Though faith may bind the human soul it is undeniable that brain power can be | peatedly assured me that while they do 
With creeds of youth, stimulated from without. The result is | not doubt the sincerity of many whoclaim 


Our reason sees an aureole 


an increased streugth of the vital, mag- 
Around the troth. 


netic principle known as will, desire or 
aspiration. 

Language is the symbol of thought and 
depends for exist-uce upon the subjective 
reality that projects it But sound ex- 
isted before man, and us the physical ear 
detects one familiar voice in a chorus. so 
the individual subjective miud perceives 
with accuracy, the living but unexpressed | them? 
thought. Also the subject is continually discussed 

What is the practical difference between | as to whether these materialized forms 
sending and imaging thought to another | are, or are not made of matter derived 
mind? The former impltes effort and pos- | from the medium. Why cannot the me- 
sible fatigue, the latter increases the | dium be seated on scales in «dark cabinet, 
strength of conscious magnetic power, | letting the arm of the scale project through 
which must pruve a stroug factor in soul | the curtains in view of the sitters. We 
evolution. On the current of Spiritual | could soon learn in that way whether the 
will, our unseen guides draw near us and | medium lost in weight or no. 
as their knowledge becomes our thought, Carrre CONRAD. 
we climb the spiral path. 

M. H. 


to have seen materializations, they 
tribute the phenomena to hypnotic 
fluence, and deny spirit agency. 

Now why does not some enterprising 
investigator photograph the materialized 
forms, thereby settling that point forever’ 
We are told that they often walk out of 
the cabinetin full light. What obstacle 
is there in the way of photographing 


at- 
in- 
Ice-gusrded truth around the pole 
Hath charms to draw, 
Though hungering death may wait the soul 
Who dares ber law. 


Behind the facts which nature shows, 
But ball revealed, 

With sphinxy power that no man knows, 
Is truth concealed. 


All conquering truth sball wear the crown 
By natural right, 

When all that’s false bas fallen down 
Before her might. 


Though prejudice may overcast 
Eternal fact, 

The truth may stand revealed at last 
By nature's act. 


Honest thoughts we bere enshrine, New York City. 
All hearts to win, 
That truth like beacon light may shine 


From within. 


Boston, Mass. 


Coughi 
oughing. 

For all the ailments of Throat 
and Lungs there is no cure so 
quick and permanent as Scott's 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. It is 
palatable, easy on the most deli- 
cate stomach and effective. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


stimulates the appetite, aids the 


REPLY TO s“ 


THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. To Tue Eprror: S.“ wishes to know 


To THE Eprror: Thought is the motive | (in yours of the 10th) why I don’t say that 
power of the universe. Upon this founda- the subliminal always, instead of only 
Mion all kinds of theories concerning the | sometimes personates a spirit; that the 
visible and irvisible worlds may be built. | inquirer never heard or knew of one do- 
If Erdal, itis Surprising; true anal- ing otherwise.” 
ysis is always difficult, speculation comes] Without looking up all the cases where 
easier and can be to the ordinary mind | others have done otherwise, I merely refer 
what the winged horse, Pegasus, is to the | you to THE JOURNAL of October 7, 1893, 
poet. To unveil the mysteries of thought- | containing the paperof Prof. Oliver Lodge 
_ Action. speculation must be turned inward | read before the Psychical Science Con- 
upon itself. The theory that thoughts are | gress. In the two lower paragraphs, mid- 

fluid substances, originating in the brain, | dle column, page 307. the Professor relates 
| differing in density according to the də- | his experieuces in regard to Mr. Stead's 
Tres of pure spirit they express, harmo- | automatic writings in which this passage 
| nizes with the principle of evolution which | occurs: “His hand is writing...... and 


write automatically the hand has never ~~ 


” i" 
All these attributes are | yet written, “Iam your subliminal self, 
attribute the phenomenon to the evil one, 
the hand should have written, “I am the 
devil,” if my explanation that the intelli- 


cause the principal mind assumes it to 


requires that the created shall be a step in | jetting it be guided by his subconscious or 
Advance of the creator and proves that the by some other mind.” 
nota solid, but a conglamerated | “That this other mind may be that of 
‘moving, changeable particles held | one in the flesh is admitted in these words: 
* by the law of attraction. For | The instructive feature of this phenom- 
se could this thought substance | enon of Mr. Stead's. . is that the minds 
2 brain that created it, to enterand | apparently using his hand are not so much 
~ inother organism? The fact that | those of dead as of living people(!).” 
- pens continually implies the ex- | That the latter was frequently the case—a 
As native, penetrating power ^n | simple case of telepathy—is shown where 
ide, or & magnetic attraction on the | the Professor states that, The great ad- 
ps both; but shows the prob- | vantage of this(referring to the telepathic 
f every brain containing what it | communications from living people) 1s 
: that they can be catechised ufterwards 
objective mind receives knowl- | about their share in the transaction; and 
hich, from its very nature, could | it then appears that although the commu- 
ein finite mind, what is its | nication purporting to be from them really 
here are three classes of people | does convey what they were doing or 
be controlled as “mediums.” | thinking, in fact what they might have 
objectively, and cannot | written, yet actually they knew nothing of 
upon any strong sugges- the writing.” Does this look as if the sub- 
d voluntarily serves sume | jiminal always personates a spirit? The 
ce or influence, aud the | inference to be drawn from the above is 
of those who come like | that the subliminal sometimes acts di- 
their from | rectly, or of its own accord, in which 
l case it personates a spirit, while at other 
Strate | times it enters en rapport with living per- 
magnetic | sons at a distance, producing the 
Te- telepathy un con 


but act 


digestion of other foods, cures 
Coughs and Colds, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and gives vital 
strength besides. It has no equal 
as nourishment for Babies and 
Children who do not thrive, and 
overcomes 


Any Condition of Wasting. 
Send far Pamphlet on Scotts Emulsion. Free. 
Scott&Bowne, N. Y. AllDruggists. 60c.and $1. 


I used EV Cream 
Balm for catarrh and 
have received great benefit. 
I believe it a safe and cer- 
tain. cure. Very pleas- 
ant to take.— William 
Frazer, Rochester, N, Y. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages. All 
and Inflammation Heals the Sores. 


) 


Mrs, S. A. Lefeber 
Rossmoyne, Ohio. 


Terrible Misery 


Helpless With Rheumatism 
and Without Appetite 


Tired Feeling and Palins Dispelled 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“I was in terrible misery with rheumation jy 
my hips and lower limbs. I read so muh 
about Hood's Sarsaparilla that I thought | 
would try it and see if it would relieve me 
When I commenced I could not sit up not eTe 
turn over in bed without help. One bored 


Hood’s Relieved Me 
so much that I was soon out of bed and coud 
walk. I had also felt weak and tired all thy 


time; could not sleep, and obtained so little rest 
at night that I felt all worn outin the 
I had no appetite to eat anything, but Hi 


Hood s Cures 


Sarsaparilla restored my appetite so that? 
could eat without any distress, and I hay 


pained rapidly in strength. I have taken fire 
otties of Hood's Sarsaparilla and Lamas well 
as ever.“ Mrs. S. A. LEPEBER, Rossmoyne, 0, 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, 
billousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion 


A NEW BOOK, 


H ypnotism and 
Somnambulism. 


Exhaustively treated in a volume ol W 
pages and 76 original drawings by Blem 
and others, 


—BY— 


CARL SKXTUS 


The Renowned 


Danish Hypnoti: 


The book shou de in the hands of every Spirit- 
uallst an search after truth. 
In -fypnotism „aws and Phenomena Mr. Sert 
presenteo ne subject in a now and absorbing! 
interesting manner, giving in detali n and 
results; making it easy for the student to become 
an accomplished hypnotist, J 
Among the subjects treated are: 
PUYSEGURIAN SOMNAMBULISM 
HYPNOTISM AS A REMEDY 
HYPNOTIC METHODS 
AND CONDITIONS, La 
HYPNOTIC CLAIRVO' 
CRYSTAL VISIONS, 
HYPNOTISM 
and a chapter on Natural Somnambull 
this phenomenon Is fully explained 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 0 


For sale, wholesale and retail. at TRE REL 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNALOMce 


tiful and the good In gelen 
J.D. SHAW, Editor and P 
Terms, $1.50 a year, 
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THe FERRY FOR SHADOWTOWN. 


gray to aud froin the twilight gray, 
This ls the ferry for Shadowtown, 

jtalwaye salle at the end of the day, 
Jutas the darkness closes down 


fet, little head, on my shoulder so; 
A sleepy kiss is the only fare, 

[rifting away from the world we go, 
Baby and I lu the rocking-chatr, 


See where the fire-logs glow nod spark 
Glitter the lights of the shadowland, 
The ralning drops on the window, bark! 
Ateripples lapping upon its strand, 


There, Where the mirror is glancing dim, 
A lake lies shimmering, cool and still, 

Messoms are waving above its brim, 
Those over there on the window-sill. 


Nek slow, more slow in the dusky light, 
Silently lower the anchor down. 
Dear little passenger, say “Good-night!"’ 
We've reached the harbor of Shadowtown! 
—From Motherhood. 


ATYPICAL WOMAN OF TODAY. 


Miss Katherine Prescott Wormley, the 
worivalled translator of Balzac, says Gil- 
po Willets, is an indefatigable worker. 
Though past the meridan of life she never 
wems to grow weary. Her whole life 
bas been one of active service, first in the 
Union, and second iu the field of literature. 
Besides having translated thirty of Bal- 
mes novels, she has published two books 
containing her own experiences as hospital 
purse during the civil war, six volumes of 
Alexander Duma’s novels, one novel of 
George Sand’s, and a work of Bourget’s in 
two volumes called Pastels of Men. She 
| has just completed the third and last vol- 

ome of Balzac’s Lost Illusions and has be- 

sides just brought out two volumes of 
F Moliere, She is now at work on the third 
Moliere volume, which will contain Les 
Femmes Savantes and Le Malade Imagin- 
ire. Miss Wormley's home for many 
years was in Newport, but she is now liv- 
igin New Hampshire. She was born in 
Ipswich, England, in 1830, and is the 
daughter of Admiral Wormley, who was 
sive du:ing our civil war in connection 
with the Sanitary Commission. During 
thesummer of 1862 Miss Wormley was 
With the United States Sanitary Commis- 
son, and was appointed by the Surgeon- 
General to the post of Superintendent of 
Nurses in the United States Army General 
Hospital at Portsmouth Grove, Rhode 
Band. where she remained until 1864. 
C Her books relating to her war experiences 
in entitled United States Sanitary Com- 
missin and The Other Side of the War, 
the latter being letters from the headguar- 
trsof the commission during the Penin- 
sular campaign in 1862. Miss Wormeley 
has never lost her interest in mutters 
‘Wuching sanitary improvement, and gives 
much of her time now to charity organiz- 
Won, the improvement of the condition 
of women, instruction lor girls in house- 
told duties, and in cooking schools. 


Miss Irwin's appointment as Dean of 
Radcliffe college has been signalized by a 
markable Spontaneous testimonial from 
33 scholars in Philadelphia, dur- 
è past quarter of a century. Their 
ful Attachment led them to found an 
Agnes Irwin scholarship of $5 000 at the 
llege; me recipient to be named, and all 
detai 1 Hus a and future. to be ar- 
ng iss Irwin herself. Accom- 
aby 1 money gift was a silver box 
an engrossed parchment roll, six- 
5 e names of the 
j y scattered end n 
a 


dens of answering fovitations, or sending 
out curds for such functions as her em 
ployer will give during the season, Sev- 
eral Boston ladies intrust all this portion 
of their correspondence to a secretary, 
while in the larger cities it is now almost 
a matter of course for a well conducted 
establishment to include a young woman 
to whom these light and pleasant duties 
are intrusted. In London and Paris a 
season’s invitations to balls, dinner parties 
and such important functions are an ex- 
pensive and arduous task, for which the 
salary of a Capable secretary is not be- 
grudged. But it mnst be borne in mind 
that the employe must have the intricate 
rules of etiquette as well as a ‘‘distin- 
guished” handwriting at her fingers' ends 
to be worth her $10 or $12 a week, 


In Great Britain women vote for all 
elective officers except members of Parlia- 
ment, 

In France they vote for members of all 


boards of education. They vote likewise 
in Norway and Sweden. 
Women voted in Ireland for harbor 


boards, poor law guardians, and in some 
cities for municipal officers 

Even in Russia they vote for elective 
officers and on all local matters. And in 
far-off Hindoostan they have the right of 
sulfrage in municipalities. 

The list of countries, representing all 
grades of civilization and forms of relig- 


ion, where women are endowed with the | 


right of suffrage covers over twenty, 

In New Zealand women suffrage rules 
everything. 

In our own Republic twenty-e ight States 
have given limited suffrage to women. In 
Wyoming women have voted on the same 
terms with men since 1870. 

And yet some people are ever asking: 

“Do you think peopie will ever get the 
suffrage?” The world keeps moving while 
they neglect to inform themselves, They 
wonder if something is coming which to a 
large extent has already come. 


When one addresses a letter to Mrs. —, 
chairman of ——, ete., etc., the incongru- 
ity grates on the feelings of a person not 
yet so advanced“ as to think * ‘men may 
as well be abolished. any way; and the 
feeling is not confined to this side of the 
water, is shown by Professor Charteris’ 
remarks at the U niversity of Glasgow, in 
July, when. for the first time, a Scotch 
university conferred a medical degree 
upon two women, one of whom was made 
Bachelor of Medicine, the other Master in 
Surgery. He said he hoped the time 
would come when degrees would be be- 
stowed that would do less violence to the 
sex, and would run “Spinster in Medi- 
cine” and Mistress in Surgery.“ The 
Italian language furnishes the pleas- 
antest way gut of the difficulty, as the il 
dottore needs only to be changed to la dot- 
tora and there you have her, and many of 
her, too; for the groundswell of medical 
education for women has reached sleepy 
old Italy, in which country one of the 
ministers of instruction is the widely cele- 
brated and progressive Dr. Bacelli.—New 
York Independent. 


Sv ppose, for the sake of argument, we 
accept the inequality of the sexes as one 
of Nature's immutable laws; call ita fact 
that women are inferior to men in mind, 
morals, and physique, why should this 
settle or materially affect the subject of 
so-called woman’s rights? Would not 
this very inferiority be a reason why every 
advantage should be given to the weaker 
Sex, not only for its own good, but for the 
highest development of the race!—Pro- 
fessor Huxley. 
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A "PURE, H HIGH GRAD GRADE. 


P, CHOCOLATES 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 


The Best 


Remedy for 


STOMACH, 


Liver, and 


Bowel Complaints 


AYER’S PILLS 


Received 


Highest Awards 


AT THE 


World's Fair, 


PLAY OF THE PLANETS. 


This New Star St Study in Occult 


Astronomy Contains: 


1. * ſor ae the positions of the planets 
in our solar system any ng during seventy-five years 
of this century. This knowledge has for ages Leen 
held in secrecy. 

Note—This information in any other form, if it were 
published, would cost from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred dollars. 

2, This system also contains a chart which will give 
the positions and orderly movements of the planets for 
all past present and future centuries, with one annual 
correction, which makes it the greatest astronomical 
device ever invented by man, 

3. The chart also gives the moon's relations to the 
earth and sun, and the regularity of its phases, for all 
— aa like manner, 

The study contains a book on the occult meaning 
of ti the Seay and relation of the stars as they operate 
upon the earth, and influence human life. 

154 The work contains the Zodinc, and explains its 


a The signs of the planets, the harmony and inhar» 
mony of their polarities is a feature of the study. 

7. The effect of the planets upon human life, and 
the H to yield to their vibrations, is clearly 


a the comparative force and energy of the aspects 
of the planets to the earth, is fully illustrated and ex- 


9. The affinity existing between some magnets is 
ustrated. 


nit 

to The pure teachings of ancient astronomers 
ee and exp 

This study contains the basic 88 upon 

which tests all of the Occult Wisdom. of both the 
Orient and the Occident, and explains and teaches in 
1 comprehensible by all the eternal truths of 

nity. 

= The shes bp es reveal some of the wonders of 
time and ce and motion, of power and 
force, and grandeur, and presents a pic- 
ture to the mind's eye, which shows the wonderful re- 
lation and action setts, suns and systems, in 
all their glory and maj 

This wonderful e simplified and brought 
within the reach of all, for the sum of 


$1.00, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 


UP-TO-DATE CLOTHING 


Sold direet to consumers AT LOWEST PRICES 


rar ua lore eel. Ray direct fom Tm- 


te week tauriactiroem. We ship 
Wil PRIETO) Oe PXAMINATION. We 


save ef from #0 to % por cent. A tatlor 
hes Fall or winter overcuats, 


bi 
5 0 ors Arten. Saig 9 


nE Mammoth catalog, Adiross 
OXFORD MFG. CO, nee Pepi. TATL 
S44WabashAve., Chicago, . 


fk AND HEALTH; 


Works on Hygiene, etc: 


Hygiene of the Brain aod the Oure of 


Nervousness. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price. by mall, $1.50. 
"Get this book and read it, for tt abounds in 
practical valuable knowledge." —(Chicago Inter 
Ocean. 


Eating for Strength; or, Food and Diet 


with Relation to Health and Work. 
By M. L. Holbrook. M D. Price. by mall, #1. 
“I am delighted with it — [H. B. Baker, M D., 
Secretary Michigan State Board of Health. This 
ls a cookery book with 500 hygienic receipts as 
well as a treatise on food with analyses of 
food, drink, ete. 


Parturition Without Pain. 


A Code of Directions for avoiding most of the 
Pains and Dangers of Childvearing, By M L 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall, fl. A work 
whose excellence surpasses onr power to com- 
mend. [New York Evening Mail. 


Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, and 


Headache: 
Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price, by mall. $i. Reading this 
book I cured myself after several doctors had 
failed.”"—(T C. Curtis, U. S. A. 


The Relations of the Sexes. 


By Mrs. E. B. Daffey, author of 
Should Know, 


“What Women 
‘No Sex in Education.” ete. 
Price, by mall, fl. Mrs. Charles Brewster, Port 

land, Me., writes: “Had I possessed this book 
ten years ago it would have saved me ten years 
of Invalidiem. and I should hare been the 
mother of healthy instead of sickly children." 


Sexual Physiology. 


A Scientific and Popular Exposition of the Fun- 
damental Problem in Sociology. By R.T. Trall 
M. D. Price, by mall, z. This work has rapidly 
passed through forty editions, and the demend 
ls constantly increasing. No such complete and 
valuable work has ever been issued. III illus- 
trations. 


Fruit and Bread. 


A Natural and Sclertife Diet. By Gustav 
Schlickeysen. Translated from the German, by 
M. L. Holbrook M. D. in addition It also con- 
tains a Complete and Radical Cure for Intem- 
perance, by the Use of a Vegetable and Fruit 
Diet. By Chas. O. Groom Napier, F. R. 8. 250 
pages. Price.81. 


| From the Cradle to the School. 


By Bertha Meyer. The Rights of Children. By 
Herbert Spencer. The Government of Children. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall, clotb, 
fl. “It ls a book worthy to be ranked with the 
best that has ever been written concerning the 
training of cbadren.— (Bazar. 


Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnastics for 


Sick and Well. 


By C. Kemm, manager of the gymnasium of 
Rega. Price, @ cents. 


Marriage and Parentage. 


Their Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
thelr bearing on the producing of children 
of finer bealth and grester ability. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, $1. The Scientific 
American says: “Books on this subject are 
usually written by ‘cranks,’ but this [s radically 
different; it Is scientific sober, clean, and worthy 
of conscientious consideration by every possible 
parent. and particularly by the young. 


The Diet Cure. 


The Relations of Food and Drink to Health, Dis- 
n Cure. By T. L. Nichols, M. D. Price, cloth 
cents. 


Medical Hints on the Protection and Man- 


agement of the Singing Voice. 
By — Brown, F. R. C. 8. zb thousand. W 
cen 


Deep Breathing; or, Lung Gymnastics. 


Price, cloth, 50 cents 


How to Strengthen the Memory; or, Nat- 


ural, Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, cloth, $1. The 
New New York Independent says: “The meth- 
ods advised are all natural, philosophical and 
the work entirely practical.” 


Chastity; Its Physical, Intellectual and 
Moral Advantages. 
Ry M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Contents: What Is 


Crastity? Does Chastity Injure the Health? 
Moral Advantages. A Lesson From Socrates; 
Chastity and Offspring; Chastity and Virility; 
What the Sexual Instinct has Done for Man; 
Cure of Uncbastity; Appendix in which 20 sub- 
jects are described. Price, 50 cents. Beauti- 
fully printed Drs A. Everett writes: “With 
all its immense advantages you make the destre- 
ableness ot a clean life manifest.” 


The Child: Physically and Morally. 


According to the Teachings of Hygtenic Science. 
By Berths Meyer. Price, paper, % cents ;cloth, 
75. Mrs. Meyer is one oft hose writers who lif ts 
her readera to a higher level of thought, and 
enthuses them with her own lofty ideals. No 
one can read this work without being benefitted 
and without being able to benefit her children, 


The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. 


By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, $1.25. Publio 
n says: We have not for years had 

rivilege of rending a dook more thor- 
e helpful, AE Ress aap ays ——— et 
clear and simple in this 
latest work of this melhores he W 
which he gives are easily 8 hia 
analysis of causes leading pulmonary 
troubles ls intelligible to every layman, the in- 
cldents that illustrate bis points aud discussions 
are both Interesting and valuable, In short, it 
is a book which not only every physician but 
every head 8 should possess." 


By Dr. W. Pratt rie 
Proctor, 25 


their 
afew have the ruled. Tho. Nie e pook Bs 4 


us is Intended to be put int> seo hands ot FORDE 
men by fathers who are unwil 
a ng a father’s duty in 


and as not one father to ten is, we believe, read 
e 
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The Science of the 
Soul and the Star, 
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mixture of dogmatic teaching, personal | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & OO 


and other experiences and facts relating to 
the Vitapathic system put together with 
little method, although it will probably I 


answer its purpose of making known the 
author's particular views. Their Wedding Journey 


By W. D. Howe, Holiday Edition. Fully Il- 


? 7 P R ' Rev lustrated by Clifford Carleton, and bound in vory 
The Religion of the Future, By Rev. Attractive style from a design by Mrs. Whitman 


S. Weil. Arena Library Series. No. 29, Crown Svo, S 00. 


February, 1894. Arena Pub. Co. Price, 
50 cents. The Last Leaf, 


The aim which the author of this book Dr. HOLMES s popular poom, with a touching Pre- 
te „ ce intelligible to the fatory Letter reproduced in facsimile of his hand- 
had in view was to make intelligibl l neee Hopkinson 


popular mind the truths of the Religion Smith and Georgo Wharton. Edwards. Popular 
of the Future, by which he intends the | dition. Crown Svo, $1 50. 

spiritual philosophy. He tells us in the - 

prologue, that it is nddressed primarily to The Oliver Wendell Holmes 
skeptics who are seeking after truth. Year Book. 

Those who are not seeking after truth are r a prose and 
requested to abstain from reading the pnts for every day of the year. With a new 
book, on the ground, which is well taken, ‘ortrait, Attractively bound, $1.00. 


that ‘‘no appeal can be successful to those ` d 
who have aà fixed creed either in religion The Rubaiyat of Omar Khay 
or in science.“ Whether it will do much yam, 

towards inducing skeptics to accept the f Rendered Into English Verto by EDWARD FITZ- 


doctrines of Spiriturlism is a question. GERALD. With a Blography of Omar Khayyam, a 
trin f Spir 1 l Biographical Sketch of Mr. Fitzgerald, and 56 


The subjects with which it deals are | superb. iuustrations by Elihu Vedder. Popular 
treated too cursorily, and its psychology Edition, Crown Svo, $5.00 


is of somewhat doubtful character judged 
of from ascientific standpoint. The au- The Story of a Bad Boy. 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Holiday Edition. 


ther accepts the doctrine of the eternity of — 95 + — n 

vi k t 5 1 ìi numerous ustrations Dy Frost 

the soul, baving neither beginning nor Crown octavo, finely printed and bound in attrac- 

end. and also that of successive embodi- tive style, forming an exceedingly attractive book 
00. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


[AI books noticed under this head are for sale at 
Or can be ordered through the omee of THE Ke 
LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL). 


The Strike at Pullman. Statements of 
President Geo. M. Pullman and Second 
Vice-President T. H. Wicks, before the 
U. S. Strike Commission. Also Published 
Statement of the Company during the 
continuance of the Strike. 

We have received a copy of this pamph- 
let, which we cannot heip thinking dis- 
plays a lamentable lack of the altruistic 
sentiment, that used to be regarded as the 
Special glory of Christianity, but which 
as science now shows should be the great 
practical outcome of evolutionary pro 
gress. After the close of the strike inaug- 
urated by the American Railway Union, 
the daily press of both political parties 
united with the papers devoted to economic 
' science, in condemning the conduct of Mr. 
Pullman, who had solong paraded before 
the public eye in the character of a phi- 
lanthropist, towards the people in his em- 
ploy. Vice-President Wicks, whose fam- 
ily relations just publicly revealed, prove 
him to be totally unfit to occupy the posi- 
tion he has maintained, concluded his evi- 
dence before the Strike Commission by the 
| statement that it was hoped the surround- 
ings of the working people at Pullman 
“would improve their character as citi- : ieee te 
h zens, and the quality of theilt work,” and 2 r er nie eren on y 
` Poi 5 e F Hews - 

etata time when the ł miman Company these subjects he is indebted io the works Timothy S Quest. 
ad, according toits Presiden t's own state $ F i 5 A tine Holliday Edidon of one of Mrs, WiGGIN’s 
ment, a surplus fund of nearly two mil- of Mrs. Cora L. V. Richmond and Mr A. most popular stories. Printed from new plates: 
jon dol.ars it compelled its employés to J. Davis, but with additions from Sin- very fully and artistically Illustrated by Oliver 
< s . nett's “ õsoteric Buddhism.” We have no Herford, and attractively bound. Crown Svo, 81.50. 


live on starvation wages, showing that r vary cent 
rr motive was mere pretence. Able to most Tiss . 2 T pt | Unguarded Gates, and Other 
e have in tuat surplus fund the weak : nnen 
point of Mr. Pullman s case, and it shows its ideas will be found consonant to their Poems. 
where the remedy is to be found for labor | u, It is moreover well written, al- By T. B. Aubin. Crown Svo. gilt top, $1.25. 
troubles. We maintain that the surplus though the author states it to be his first A Desnettnl book contnining the poems written by 
= experience in book-making. Mr. ALDRICH In the last six years. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


By an Initiate in Esoteric Maso, 


Finely illustrated with Eight Full. pag 
Engravings. 


It is claimed that thts book Is nota mere COmptiy, 
tion, but thoroughly original. 

It is belleved to contain information POR Khe 
most vital pointa of Occultism and Theosophy thy 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

it claims to fuliy roven! the most rocondite myy 
torlos ot man upon uvery plane of hu & 
both here and hereafver, in such pisin, simple gg 
unge that a child can almost understand It 

The secrets and Occult mysteries OF Astrology ssy 
revealed and epa ned for thed ret tuwe, t itat 
tirmed, since the days of Egyptian tleroglypbics, 

An efort is made to show thatthe Science of ty 
Soul and the Science of the Stars are the twin myy 

erles whica comprise THE ONE GRAND Stityg 
or LIFE. 

The following are among the claims made fords 
work by its friends: 

To the spiritual Investigator this book ls indy 
ponsable. 

To the mediu mit reveals knowledge beyond al 
earthly price, and will prove iu real truth, "a guide, 
philosopher and friend.“ 

To the ų coultist it will supply the mystic key t 


profits arising from a business concern be- s 

long as much to the employés as to the Evangeline. which he has been so long earnestly seeking. 

employer, and the Pullman surplus ought The Last Leaf; Poem by Oliver Wen- LONGFELLOW's ene e decorated erate 3 wili become en divine rerea- 
' vduo on of Science." 


to be treated as an insnrance Iuud against 
the reduction of the workmen's wages be- 
lowa fixed scale, just as much as it is 
against a reduction in the rate of divi- 
dends on the capital of the Company. Un- 
til this principle is recognized and acted on 
generally in some form or other, there will 
be no real peace between capital and labor, 

and the longer the recognition is delaye 

the more likely is the present antagonism 


dell Holmes; Illustrated by George Whar- | with remarkable fidelity to nature. Square 8vo, 


ton Edwards and F. Hopkinson Smith. — Spar 
This beautiful and esthetically illustrated | Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


volume should be greatly in demand as a Complete in a new Cambridge Edition. With a 
z Biographical Sketch, Notes, index to Titles and 


holiday gift by reason of its exquisite First Lines, n Portrait, and an Engraving of Whit- 
ters Amesbury home Uniform witn the Cam- 


beauty and as a eharacteristic souvenir of | bridge Longfellow. Crown 8yo, giit top, $2.00; half 
the beloved “Autocrat of the Breakfast calf, giit top, S. 50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


Table, since itis prefaced by a facsimile | Lucy Larcom. 


between the industria: copartners, us they 

actually are, although not regarded as autograph letter from the poet in regard Life, Letters and Diary. By Rev. DANIEL D. AD- 
DISON. With a tine new Port Imo, $1.25. 

such, to be replaced by a condition | to the poem; a very touching letter in This book on Miss Larcom cannot fall to be very 


of pure sociasm. Coöperution through- view of his recent transition. This work welcome to those who have found Inspiration and 
out, established on a legal basis. ep th Noe a 


„is a cheaper reprint of the edition de 
will huve to come soon or something much 355 Whitti 
worse for the class of capitalists ill be luxe published a tew years ago at the price domi 5 j 5 
me N Nor should the proposed | of ten dollars, thus bringing a lovely work | T Portraits und Views. 2 vols crown Sve eilt top, 
change be viewed with distrust by the | of art within the reach of those of moder- | 00. 

S A work which all admirers of the poet and all 
fo te outed possesion of hi wentk | te . son twice Wh yeh 
which he is not likely otherwise to retain, appropriate gift for the holidays, and will illi i 

prove a prized possession to the many who F ERHI 
j. 8 hold tender recollections of the friendly knightly man and great citizen: By EDWARD 
Life 5 N 37 son) whose thoughts 30 irradiated the Cany. in a of Letters Series. With a 
Professor John Bunyan Campbell, M. D breakfast table“ and over the tea cups.” A Century of Charade 
f i . 8. 
yD. Fairmont, Cincinnati, Ohio. Pp. | (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. By WILLIAM BELLAMY, A hundred original 


or thin book ls the founder 1-0). with remark Pie l and many of thaw gencinoly 

ol the Vitupathio system of healing which paatoa hay L's 

dispenses with drugs and makes use of 

viral air, heat, light, electricity and mag- 
n in the cure of diseases. Vitapathy 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 

“A noble philosophical and instructive work — 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten, 

„A work of remarkable ability and Interest, r 
J .R Buchanan. 

“A remarkbly concise, clear and forcibly Inter 
esting work It Is more cloar and intelligible 

ban any other work on like subjecta." Mr. J.J. 
Morse. 

* However recondite his boot the author certalniy 
presents a theory of first causes which [s wo!) fitted 
to challenge the thoughtful readers’ attention asi 
toex cite much reflection.“ — Hartford Dally Time 

“Itis an Ocoult work but nota Theosophical ont, 
It Is a book entirely new in its scope, and mort 
excite wide attention,""—The Kansas City Journal, 

Beautifully printed and Ilustrated on paper man- 
ufactured for this speciat purpose, with Uluminaled 
and extra heavy cloth binding. Price, 8.00. 


0c. A New and Important Work, ilk 


By the Author of Ne Light of Egypt.” 
A work that no Mental Healer, Christian Selontist 
or Magnetic Physician can afford to be without, if 
they would become the real masters of thelr pro 
fession in the study of man and the healing art 
divine. 


The Language of the Sta, 


A PRIMARY COURSE OF LESSONS IN OBLEE 
TIAL DYNAMICS, 


In Distance and In Dream, By M. F. 
Sweetser, is a sweetly told story of the im- 
mortality of love. It professes to give the 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


e Nd 1 . experience of a soul released from the Boston. 

iat is said about it by its supporters is | body who preferred to hover on earth near 

8 0 may become so. It is | the beloved wife, heart-broken by his sup- “The Progress of LIGHT: 
n of as a religion based on the nature | poged death, to entering alone into heav- Evolutionary Thought.” — 


A Weekly Journal of Psychical, Oocu! 
and Metaphysical Research, 


i human soul, which has embod- 
> i the powers ascribed to disembodied euly happiness. But in time he was per- The Opening Address by 


and among them a power of treat- | suaded to do so that he might thus be bet- B. F. UNDERWOOD, the Chairman, 


diseases. This power is applied as | ter fitted to meet her and the child which | before the Congress of Evolution held in Chicago 
September 28th, 20th and goth. Price, d cents. For 


sm or human magnetism, and Dr. 
book 18 1 811 largely to this came to him earlier. The import of this atike oseo ETAN f 
though it contains references to little sketch is contained in this extract : aho —— all ean 
phenomena usually associated | from its pages. Love of wealth, and of e DOE COT eta 
ne lism. The author speaks of power, and of luxury are dependent on W H AT O R M O N D Office, 2, Duke St., Adelphi Wi C 
power to leave the body and re- things visible and temporal, and when T H | N K S 7 


Agal tole pana ae Cp Na these are made inaccessible their desire 
t of the body can change | ceases. But the true love of husband and 
b, hape and appearance, and even | wife is of the soul and dies only with it— A work of sixty pages which discusses 
se eran ain a ena se or dies not at all, being changeless and immortality and the spiritual 
‘organs corresponding ex- eternal.“ The meeting of husband and nature of man. 

. body. Soul is | wife in the beyond is tenderly described. — 
ch is the | (Boston: Joseph Knight & Co. Pp. 43. 


ath, 50 cents. 


All orders for the paper should 
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THE WOLF AT THE DOOR. 
A RETROSPEOT AND a FORECAST. 
Ry Str. Groner BEST. 
etty! thou art a dread and direfal thing, 
on The curse of every ace; 
strifes inspired by thee are those that loudest 


O'er history's ample page. 5 


n man am 1, but one of liberal mind, 
Doomed none the less to feel, 

go tbls broad land, with millions of my alion kind, 
The print of fortune’s heel, 


xo commo 


years of stalwart strength have run to four 
soore now 

Of penury and distress; 
eshrunken limbs, these palsied hands and 
wrinkled brow— 

They aro my witnesses, 


gor Wosoore years Uve lived upon your nation’s 
soll, 
Earning my bread in sweat; 
qoouitomed early and accustomed late to toil, 
In sunshine or in wet, 


ye Wrought the glowing metal at the forge, 
breast-bare, 
I've tilled the untilled lund; 
Where once your giant forests kissed the neigh- 
boring air, 
The homes of culture stand, 


The wildernoss I've made to blossom as the rose, 
Through long and bitter years; 

jasensible, in summer's heat or winter's snows, 
To changeful atmospheres. 


Tre dug the mine and laid the rail, the iron horse 
With his metallic roar, 
Tredrivon like a whirlwind on his flery course, 
g From east to western shore, 


Your balls of classic song where music wakes the 
lyre 
Cecilia woke of old; 
Your tomples too where learning and where art 
Inspire, 
With myriad works untold, 


Bespenk, both one and all, the patient workman's 
skill, 
His strong and tireless arm, 
That chiseled out huge blocks of ragged stone 
until 


` They bore a pleasing form, 


You ask me wherefore and for what I've done all 
this? 
To win myself a name? 
Toolimb foot-sore the steep and dizzy precipice 
Where sits the goddess Fame? 


Porchance for wealth orindependence when the 
sere 
And yellow leaf is shed? 
Vas It tor any such I labored year by year? 
Notso; it was for—bread, 


Bread was my children’s cry by day, by night 
thelr ory, 
And oftener it was mine; 
e recompense at times would scarcely 
uy 
A tich man's glass of wine. 


Bohind me skulks a wild and wolfish being whose 
Wierd face is lean and gaunt; 
Soruamed by those whose bleeding footsteps he 
k pursues, : 
The demon-horror—Want. 


The poor man’s cry ascends, or waking or asleep, 
For some o’er-mastering hand 
‘This foremost perseoutor of our race to sweep 
Forever from the land. 


‘The wants of nature must and will be sutisfled, | 
J And satisfied with bread; 
Our starving millions toiling humbly side by 
side, 

Can, must and will be fed, 


ye rich in purple and u linen fine! 
Tue poor man lios in wait; | 
tience will not last for twoscore years like 


EE a aa LL SC ce 
Have you heard of the new sclence— DR. GREER'S 


Says many a man, and too often he is in- 
clined to blame the poor, tired woman 
A eat or sleep, whose whole life 
18 
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EVOLUTION IN MEDICINE. 


Oikology? The Science of Home Life” 
is the explanatory synonym given by the 
people who christened it. The science, 
we fancy, has existed from the time of the 
apple episode in Eden and the subsequent 
sartorical efforts, in which, as the record 
says, they sewed," we infer not only that 
Adam was something of a tailor, but— 
what is far better—that there was the 
mutal sympathy and the mutual sharing DR. GREER 
of cares and tasks that make the true ideal 
home life. The name Oikology, however, 
does not exactly express the Spiritual and 
sentimental side of home life, but concerns 
itself with the physical; forit is denved 
from the Greek word *'oikos," house, The] Dr. Greer claims that all human diseases 
word, and what it stands for, came from | Originate in the fluids of the system, and 
Boston; and it has already made great | are Simply the result of certain chemical 
strides there, as Mrs. Mine.va B, Tobey, changes due to an excess of ALKALIKS or 
its most prominent exponent, has given | ACDS. but where one life goes out from an 
several series of lectures that have been excess of alkali, millions die of an excess 
crowded and highly successful during the | ol, acidity. 1 
past winter, and it has resulted in what} Rheumatism, Consumption, Dropsy, 
may be called a great sanitary awakening | Cancer and Catarrh are only a few among 
among the women at the “Hub,” To | the terrible products of acidity. 
show the range and scope of what she] As all ferments are poison, 80 all fer- 
modestly calls “Talks on Oikology,” we mented beverages are calculated to pro- 
subjoin the programme: duce fermentation and acidity, and fer- 
1. Home Sanitation (Plumbing, Cellar, mentation and acidity in the blood are 
etc.): 2. Water and Ice (simple tests for | Positively a chemical blood poison, and 
purity, ete.); 3. Heating and Ventilation will generate in the blood a bacteria, 
(latest and best methods); 4. Bacteria as | Which, if not destroyed, will eat away the 
Friends; 5. Bacteria as Foes; 6, “Dust | Vitals and introduce premature decay and 
and its Dangers"; 7. Household Insect | death. 
Pests (best methods of extermination); 8,| Reader, do you suffer from any malig- 
M. Pasteur, His Life and Work; 9, Home | nant malady such as Cancer, Consump- 
Hints Worth Knowing (sanitary bedrooms, | “on, Dropsy, or Catarrh, or from any im: 
etc.); 10. Domestic Problems (including pairment of vitality or loss of vital force, 
co-operative housekeeping); 11. Milk then neutralize the acid fermentation in 
(purity, care, et.): 12. “The Art of Fn- the blood by having immediate recourse 
tertaining” (dinners, luncheons, etc.); 13, to Proper ALKALINE REMEDIES such as 
Aims and Work of the National House- 
hold Economic Association.—N, Y. Inde- 
pendent, 


"PABULUM OF LIFE,” 


Dr. Greer's “Pabulum of Life” is composed of im- 

' Sat portant and essential chemical salta contained In 

Science—That Science is the normal human blood, in proper proportions, and 

Chemi - supplies the blood Its deficient and normal constit- 

iem stry. nents, and is therefore chemically adapted to the 

* upbdullding of a robust human frame, and furnish- 

ing the essential ecments of bone, brain, and mus- 

cle formation, and hence its appropriate titie, the 
“PABULUM (FOOD) OF LIFE 


The Practice of Medicine no Longer 
“Experimental” but an Exact 


„A CHICAGO PHYSICIAN, DEM- 
ONSTRATES SAME BY NUMEROUS 


MARVELOUS CURES. 


“PABULUM OF LIFE" ts purely akaline, and a 
common-sense remedy for the treatment of all dis- 
ones resulting from excess of acid in the system, 
such as Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Cystitis, Cancer, 
Consumption, eto. It neutralizes the excess of acid, 
arrests fermentation and decomposition, the gen- 
eration of polson gases and corrosive flaids, and as 
a remedy it cures when all others fall 

BY MAIL, 61,00; six packages for $5.00. 


Dr. R. GREER, 
127 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


Works of Instruction in 


HYPNOTISM, 
MESMERISM, AND 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


How to Mesmerize. By J. W. Cadwell a practi 
cal and experienced operator. Paper covers. Price 
50 cents. 


DR. GREER'S “PABULUM OF LIFE,” 


and you will [if not too late] find imme- 
— diate relief and a permanent cure, and 
It was not Owens and it was not the | thereby multiply your energy and aetiv- 
moral sentiment of the Democratic voters | ity, your joys and your years. 
of Kentucky, nor was it the sentiment of | The Pabulum of Life has an individual 
the country at large converging upon | action peculiar to itself, and not found in 
Kentucky and condemning Colonel Breck- | any other combination of MATERIA MEDICA, 
inridge, that secured his defeat. The| Being of alkaline nature its primary and 
women did it. As never before the} direct action is to neutralize the excess of 
women entered with all their heart into | acid in the system, to regenerate the tis- 
this campaign. They attended the polit- | sues, to vitalize and purify the blood, thus | How to Magnetize, or Magnetism and 
ical meetings; they subscribed to the cam- | giving it vigor and vitality; and hence its Clairvoyance: By J. V. Wilson. Paper savers, 
paign funds; they interceded with the | virtue in all diseases arising from acidity, Price 25 cents, 
electors, they pleaded and they prayed; | Pabulum of Life not only neutralizes 
they wrote letters and they held prayer- | the excess of acid in the blood, but acts as] How to Mesmerize. A manual, By J. Coates 
meetings. It was really a woman's cam- | a powerful diuretic, expelling impurities | Ph.D. Papercovers. Price 50 cents. 
paign for decency in politics. The letter] and removing all foul and poisonous 
of Mary Desha was a great factor in the | waste. be os The Ilustrated Practical Meamerist. By 
election, and is said to have turned many | The Pabulum of Life is invaluable in | v. Davey, Sun doardcorers. Price 75 cents, 
votes, The men were not pleased to learn | all forms of wasting diseases, for nursing 
from her, the sister of Colonel Breckin- | mothers, sick children, and in cases of 
ridge’s second wife, that the Kentucky | convalescence from severe illness. Human Magnetism: Its Nature, Physi- 
delegation had the reputation of being the} It can be depended upon with positive | 9logy and Psychology. Its uses asa remedial 
most immoral in Washington. Kentucky | certainty of success for the cure of nerv- 2 5 es and age 
has learned that women can go into poli- | ous weakness, malarial fever, and general | 9%% U br. H. 8. Sotho 5 conta. 
tics with earnestness and enthusiasm and | debility, 
effect; that it does not injure them; thatit} It exciies mental action as well as in-] Hypnotism: Its History and Present De- 
helps the State; that they can give time to | creases mental power and thereby tends to | velopment. By F¥€derick Bjornstrom, M. D. Au- 
it and be none the less womanly. They | prevent mental exhaustion. thorized translation from the ‘Swedish, by Baron 
could not cast a ballot, but so far as going | In a word the Pabulum of Life isa | NusPoese,M.G. PaperCovers. Pries 90 cents. 
into politics is concerned the mere drop- | powerful preventive medicine. 
ping of a ballot into a box is nothing com-] Nota day passes but patients write to] For sale, wholesale and retall, at THE RELIGIC 
pared with what they did with so much | usin grateful evidence of its wonderful | Fi, Ä; Jourxar Ode. 


effect.—Naw York Independent. value, Therefore if you would be healthy 
The Salem Seer. 


and happy neutralize the acids in the 
Mrs. John Richard Green was chosen | fluids of the system, and restore the chem- 

one of the committee of the London Li- | istry of the blood, and all your diseases 

brary at its recent annual election, her | will disappear. 

name being proposed with that of St.] The Pabulum of Life can only be had 

George Mivart and Mr. Herbert Spencer | of Dr. R. Greer, 127 La Salle street, Ohi- 

by Mr. W. E. H. Leoky, the historian. | cago, IN. By mail, Sl. 

She is the first woman ever brought for- 

ward for this committee, but, in Mr. 


Leoky’s words, othe question was one of | CLAIRVOYANT EXAMINATION FREE. 


efficiency and not of sex. 

MY WIFE IS NERVOUS eee at an ance Stor.” ‘hla 
on there are hun s of (so-called in- onl 

curable) individuals that could be restored Nase AET read like 

to health if the cause and location of their | getion but are vouched for as facts. Gg 

diseases were understood and pointed out, | For sale at the omee of Tux RELIGIO-PHILO 

with misery because her blood has He will satisfy you he understands your | SopmtcAL JovaNAL. Cloth, $1.00, 


mpovershed and her nervous sys- disease perfectly. Enclose lock of hair 


ome Impove with stamp, name and age. 
n A pulldiag UP | Address, DR. E. F. BUTTERPIELD, 
Sian ir bie tone and Syracuse, N. V. 
gestive organs give her 
her to slee 8 
ess and bring back 


Reminiscences of Charles H. Foster. 


—BY— t 
GBORGR O. BARTLETT. 


Contains an acconnt o the lite and wonderfa 
powers of this famous medium, who was an intimate 
friend of Bulwer and gave that novelist the mysti~ 
cal elements of bis Strange Story.“ This can 


Herbert Spencers 
SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 


Mothers will’ find ‘Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup” the best to use for ohil- 


ret while, 5 An old and well- 
ed rem 


truth to which 
| istened."—JoHN A. TAYLOR. 
Price, ` 


oe” 
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porations had thus setthe example. And | are acquainted with the facts know that | prominent political figure in this oo 
yet when the strike had failed and the | Herbert Spencer's ill health has rendered | He was born in 1800, entered publig 
American Railway Union had asked that | social intercourse for him impossible and | when a young man and retired from i ig 
old employes not implicated in the disor- | they know furthermore that he has re- 1851. He was the first to Introduce ș 
ders be taken back, this illegal combina- | regardless of private interests, opposed | resolution in Congress In favor of intas | 
tion of roads. in a burst of righteous in- | views aud policies, religious, social and national arbitration by a commission of 
Founder and Editor, 1886. 1877, 8. 8. JONES. | aicnation, refused to read the request of | political, which are popular with the rul- | civilians. He was a scbolar and ag 
Editor 1877-16 . John C. BUNDY. | +), employes. . ing class and with the people generally in | erator, a gentleman of wealth and leutz, 
s Commission does not find the strik- | England. Mr. George should have been |a representative of the old, decal 

o iieii ST CHICAGO PEE E tach. Some, but not many Saati to criticise Spencer's position on | aristocracy of New England. k 

Ss . Publisher and Editor. | of them, even participated in the act of | the land question without impugning his — | 
Spee O00, — Editor: violence, EA and those charged | motives, and he made a great mistake in SUNDAY MEETINGS IN CHICAGO, 
indictments are | attempting to disparage the evolution phi- The Spiritual Research Society, } 


— — — 5 ; 
Entered at the Chicago Post-oftice as Second-class | With Inciting violence, 


—— now pending. But,“ asks the Springfield | losophy for the discussion of which (as we | Lodge Hall, No. 11 North Ads ze, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Republican: What is to be done with | showed in a lecture before the Chicago ne Society, 3120 Fa 
One Copy, I Year,.................-.......-82.60 | the lawlessly-combined railway managers? Single Tax Olub recently) he is so poorly avenue. Children’s Lyceum, 1:30 i 
Ine Copy, B Hon.. 1.25 | What is to be said of this whole exhibition | equipped that he succeeds only in exhibit- | Services at 3:00 and 7:30 p. m. 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. Specimen Copy Free. of corporate aggrandizement and oppres- | ing bis own very marked limitations. Illinois State Association, Bricklayers 
: Hall, 93 Peoria street. 2:30 and 7:30 p.m, 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing Tae | sion? What is to be said of this palace 
JOURNAL stopped at the expiration of tbeir sub- | cgr magnate whose greed and hardiness 
scription should give notice to that effect, other- 8 * intensely over the | been honored with the degree of Doctor by 5 EG ET ET ; 
wise thé publisher will consider It their wish to of heart glow forth so intensely over the Se IRAE n cite „North Side Society, Schiotthauer's Hal) 

whole miserable affair? Here is the ma- ersity of Oxford which gives an | Sigel and Sedgwick streets, 2:30 and 745 


— — occasion to LIndependance, a Belgian | p. m 
——————_————————ES——E— = i epe ; £ m. 
GEMITTANCES.—Should be made by Postoffice terial out of which revolutions spring. It First Society of Spiritual Unity, Custer 


Money Order, Express Company Money Order, | is to be found elsewhere than in the slums n cee vite git es 3 Post Hall, 85 South Sangamon street, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or | and hovels of Chicago. The problem is | on the Dolphins in the waters in the neigh- | Services at 10:30 a. m., 2:20 and 7:30 p. 
New York. one demanding the active imerest of the borhood of South America, he allowed | m. Children’s Lyceum at 1:30 p. m. 


boo Not Send Checks on Local Banks best thought and heart of the nation. Let himself an allusion to the whale which | The First Spiritual Society of the South 
Side, Auditorium Hall, 77 Thirty-fnt 


— . —— 
All letters and communications should be ad | them go to work in the spirit which per- | Was supposed to have swallowed the street. 2:30 and 7:30 p. m 
? A 228 7: . m, 
dressed, snd remittances made payable to B. F. vades this report and along the lines sug- prophet Jonas and suggested the physical The German-English Society of Har- 


M. Edouard Van Beneden has recently Han h of Chicago, 
oley eatre. m. 


— 


UNDERWOOD, Chicago, III., : 
— — gested by Mr, Wright.” impossibility of the miracle, the body of | monious Philosophics meet at 151 E, 
eee Ia Bae —— the Whale being incapable of containing . street, at TAP ms sistas 
ng $ 5 : that of a man, whereat he was ae National Society of Spiritualists, 
1 Advertising Agents, 4S Ran: | There is preserved in the archives of the Catholic en 2 ae 3 1 W. Lake street. Wednesday evenings, 
NIO advertising should be addressed to them. Nuremberg Railroad Company, which S — press with | 7:45 o'clock. 
= an outrage on religicn, with impiety, | Spiritual Union, Nathan Hall, 19% 


was the first line constructed in Germany x 
É , »ism. s inci I . 7:30 p. m. 
THIS PAPER IS A MEMBER OF THE CHICAQO | . protest of some Bavarian physicians of blank atheism. The incident made much | Milwaukee avenue p 
PUBLISHER'S ASSOCIATION. 3 

the College Royal. Here is the curious 


passage reported by Modern Medicine“: 


noise at the time. Th iven hi 

: 2 z a — Seo him A telegram from London, Aug. 19, says: 
is the more significant as the University of “Sir Charles Dilke, Radical, has {otto 
Oxford bas always been considered the | duced into Parliament a remarkable Suf- 


LAND, LIGHT, WATER, AIR. “Journeys in carriages drawn by a loco- x 1 i : 

è $ tet x at > 

4 By B. W. Barr. motive ought to be interdicted in the in- 88 a = Anglican tradition and mam ll PRETE iT 1 
Thus far Natura Rerum tiss been foiled terest of public health. The rapid move- 3 single, shall be permitted to vote or to be 
And made s partial foster mother hard. ment cannot fail to produce on the pas- s see r a candidate in any Parliamentary or loosi 

5 S = Labor Commissioner Carroll D. Wright | election. A woman duly elected, he pro 


reas for ali was meant herkind regard, 5 
sengers the mental affection known as 7 ö 
few have won It, while the many tolled, > j; 5 says, ly to certa ¥ : 
e the many Dil ian fariosaan.” even If the tave- ays, in reply ertain criticisms of the | poses, shall be allowed to sit in either the 


on an seresge they owned not molled. report of the strike commission: “The | House of Lords or the House of Commons, 
water, alr, conid not be fenced, but vain ers should be willing to expose themselves report is impregnable and the conclusions The bill provides for universal adult suf: 


‘these to him who footing cannot gain frage, but des the universities: 
p A ~ to this danger, the government bas a duty reached by the strike commissioners were rei e A Emanating. 


the bosom of his mother earth, : f 
hither at last all go, whence sll have birth. ee 5 short pan based upon good, solid evidence, The | it does, fromthe mind of an experienced 
y p ngat great Strike commissioners did not set out to and able politician, the bill is regarded ag. 


be a man is a distinction high, “oF AA z os 
3 speed, is sufficient to produc : 3 
Mta to the soil as well as alr per p e the same | deal with or investigate Mr. Debs, Mr. one ora most 170m Daa s 


Ul be for Resson, Science, to take care menta! derangement. It is consequently . ‘ 
title Is msde good, that usury absolutely necessary to erect on each side Pullman, or Mr. St. Jobn. It was not allow women elected to Parliament to sit 

l fraud and force no longer breed despair. the railroad a close fence ten fect in dealing with individuals, but systems. in the House of Lords, and which requires” 
p il ect in | There was no purpose to vindicate any | some elucidation, we cannot see what, 

eight. there is peculiar in a proposal todo jus: 


one, but to investigate conditions and sys- ice to half a nation by enfranc 
* 


A SONNET. — 
As fond mother, when the day is o'er, Henry George has for some time been | tems impartially and report the findings to | those who have hitherto been depriv 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, trying to make the public believe that Her- | the government.” Mr. Wright also said their rights, and placing them on terms of 
H , lity with th ho have usurped all 
‘Halt willing, halt reluctant to be led, bert Spencers change of views on the land that those who were hurt by the report and theriehia af a Saanen ren dei 0 


‘And leaves bis broken playthings on the floor, 


Stilig j i felt its forceful penetration would, in ; ; a 
Stil gazing at them through th 4 question was prompted by a desire to in- - Á i enact universal suffrage js nota very pe 
h e- ee gratiate himself with the landed and rul- their efforts wo 23 influence, use the | culiar one, except from the standpint ol 
‘By promises of others in their atead, ing classes and thereby toachieve social dis- | Weapons of abuse. They cannot, he said, | those who would like us to return to the 
R - ; s T + | days William the Conqueror. If 
1 may not please tinction of some kind. In “A Perplexed Lt Shae me mae N Sis pinid 5151 eden 
b deals with us, and takes away Philosopher,” Mr. George says (pp. 201): aud Inaccuracies which are paraded in | able residental qualification, we believe 

A the Age article. The report of the com- | its results would be the best possible uns 


playthings one b „and by the band | The name of Heroert Speucer now ap- l 

is — oy beatty that — * pears with those of about all the Dukes 5 mission is based on facts and will stand,” | der any system, though those who hate 

knowing if we wish to go or stay, the Klagdo ie actor of ka . | said he. the advantage at present are not likely 0 
ugdom as the direc an associa think or say so.—Secular Thought 


n we Son dimmed for tie pürpose: of delending “TheNew American Church for all our 
1 75 pro Ree An jana.” To. nii aera Tilea Sale Seite Churches nae Miss Frances E. Willard, in ber cen 
—Longfellow. ment, which Mr. George has repeated again 4 address at QOincinnati, quoted with i 
40 3 . Homes,” by Prof. J. B. Turner, of Jack- | proval the Sunday-school scholar whos 
again in one form or another, a reply i 
oor i z * sonville, III., is for sale at this office at | that Eve was made out of Adam's “h 
of the Federal Commission | appeared in the New York Tribune of | 5 59 bone,” No wonder Miss Willard believes. 
‘the President to investigate | November 12th, signed by Jobn Fiske, W FFF in women in politics a 
strike is i pa LY D G. Th J a re in Christianity, but not in churchanity, : — 
een Hed, . enn, Skalen and L. G. Janes, which shows in ie Christ. word but not in the creeds of a, = 
t ument undertake to | that the statement is in every particular — Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 
of the railways | untrue. We quote from the reply the fol-] The death of Dr. James McCosh, the o 
it now regulates | lowing passage which sums up what ls | venerable ex-president of Princeton Col- 
ppersand the pub- | clearly proven with unnecessary palus- ore in his eighty-fourth year, removes a 
all corporations | taking in refutation of George's accus | successtul educator and philosophical 
treat with | tions: “A more absolute proof of Mr. | thinker who has been widely, and by a 
It Sie fate percent se 5 85 certain class, greatly admired for his re- 
t- | an au it Js imposs magine. | liglous metaphysics. 
His statement isin fact a bundle of un- sigue 2 
s. His description of the league is] The publishers announce that the date 
e. His account of its directing body | of. publication of Funk & Wagnall's 
His assertion that Mr. Spencer | Standard Dictionary will be November 
body is untrue. No less untrue | 28th, at which time the delivery of Vol- 
nt that Mr. Spencer's name | ume II. will begin; also the delivery of 


r lisis behind a long row of tl- | the single-volume edition. 


J) 


